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Publishers'  Thanks. 


First  in  order  comes  the  Altnigbty  High,  Who  would 
not  be  grateful  to  the  Benign  Providence  for  having^ 
given  Tilak  to  India  ?  Then  my  special  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr,  D.  A.  Tulzapurkai  and  Mr.  R.  V,  Patwardhan 
who  bear  a  sort  of  filial  affection  towards  me.  How  can 
I  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  them  ?  Similarly  I  cannot 
adequately  thank  Babu  Motilal  Ghose  who  was  Kind 
enough  to  write  out  a  very  interesting  foreword  in 
spite  of  his  failing  health,  Who  could  write  foreword 
to  a  book  dealing  with  the  activities  of  a  great  man 
except  one  who  is  himself  great?  It  is  quite  in  the 
fitness  of  things  that  a  book  on  Lrok,  Tilak  should  open 
with  a  foreward  from  the  pen  of  Babu  Motilal,  himself 
the  father — or  rather  the  uncle  to  be  more  correct,  of 
Bengal  journalism  I  In  spite  of  different  environments 
the  two  great  souls  were  drawn  to  each  other — it  must 
have  been  so  ordained  by  Providence,  for  a  joint  effort 
for  the  uplift  of  the  once  chosen  Nation  of  God. 

I  cannot  forget  the  invaluable  help  I  received  from 
my  friend  Mr.  Sadashivrao  Ballal,  but  for  whose  co- 
operation I  would  not  have  teen  able  to  start  the  work 
and  I  cannot  also  forget  the  unfailing  kindness  shown 
to  me  by  my  well-wishers  and  supporters  Dr.  Sathaye 
and  Dr.  Velkar  who  really  inspired  me  to  undertake 
the  work, 

•Then   comes  In  my   business  friend   Mu    Damodar 
Savlaram  Yande   the  proprietor  of  the    Indu    Prakash 


press  where  the  book  is  printed.  Had  Mr.  Yande  not 
put  in  his  practical  sympathy  into  our  business  rela- 
tions, with  my  scanty  and  limited  means  I  would  not 
have  been  able  to  complete  the  work.  Mr.^  Yande's 
ambition  was  to  see  this  baok  printed  In  his  own  press. 
Why  should  I  not  thank  the  compositors  and  the 
ioreman  of  the  press  also  ?  Our  compositors  whether  ill 
paid  or  well  paid  have  got  a  peculiar  kaack  of  defeating 
the  good  intentions  of  their  master.  They  are  really 
the  masters fl^  the  press  if  not  oi  the  press.  I  must  think 
them  for  not  having  committed  many  more  mistakes. 

Lastly —  but  why  lastly  I  would  rather  put  the 
•*  Sandesh  "  very  high  In  the  list.  No  words  from  me 
would  adequately  express  my  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 
Sandesh,  For  the  first  time  in  Indian  journalism 
the  Sayidesh  introduced  the  most  unique  and  interesting 
feature  of  publlshiug  charmingly  descriptive  and  faith* 
ful  reports  of  public  meetings  and  lectures  of  great 
men.  I  need  hardly  add  that  Tilak's  speeches  pub- 
lished in  this  book  have  been  taken  from  the  Sandesh, 

B(ynibay,  17th  June  1918, 

S.  R.     Sardesai, 

of  the 

National  Bureau. 
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FOREWORD. 


I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  short  foreword  to  [this 
Interesting  and  valuable  book,  but  do  Mr.  Tilak  and 
his  works  require  any  introduction  ?  The  relation 
between  me  and  Tllak  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  is  a 
Maratha  Brahmin  and  I  am  a  Bengali  Kayastha.  We 
have  not  been  brought  up  in  the  same  school  or  the 
sanfe  College.  Our  environments,  domestic  and  other- 
ivise  have  been  different.  Yet  both  of  us  were  power- 
fully drawn  towards  each  other  when  we  first  met. 
Indeed  we  felt  as  if  we  were  two  brothers  in  our 
previous  birth,  if  there  was  onel  That  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineties  of  the  last  century.  He  was  our 
guest  and  stayed  with  us  for  sometime.  He  came  in 
-contact  with  my  revered  and  saintly  brother,  the  late 
Babu  Shishir  Kumar  Ghose,  and  at  once  fell  under  his 
hypnotic  influence.  My  brother  was  struck  with  his 
liigh  natured  gifts,  and  blessed  him  with  all  his  hearti. 
Tilak  and  I  were  thus  practically  the  disciples  of  the 
same  Gutu.  No  wonder,  therefore,  our  ideas  and 
thoughts  ran  in  the  same  grove  and  our  friendship 
gradually  ripened  into  one  of  mutual  esteem  and  jpve, 
and  that  feeling,  God  willing,  will  last  not  only  in  this 
world  of  three  score  and  ten  years,  but  through 
eternity. 

Of  our  common  Guru  Mr.  Tilak  thus  spoke  at  the 
sixth  anniversary  meeting  to  commemorate  his 
ascension  held  in  Calcutta  in  January  1918. 
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•*  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  being  personally 

acquainted  with  Shishir   Babu.     I    have    learnt    many 

lessons  sitting  at  his  feet.     I  revered  him  as  my  father 

and  I  venture  again  to  say  that   be,    in    return,    loved 

me    as  his  son.     I  can  call  to  mind  many  an  interview 

that  I  had  with  him  at  the  **  Patrika  *'  office    some   of 

which  lasted  for  hours.    I  have  distinct  recollections  of 

what  he  told  me  of  his  experiences  as  a   journalist  with 

tears  in  his  eyes  and  sympathy  in   his   words.     I    then 

requested   him,    I   remember  now,    to  put  down  t^ose 

incidents,  at  least  to  leave    notes   in    writing,    so    that 

they  might  serve  the  future  historian   of  the  country  or 

even  the  writer  of  his  life.  " 

Yes,  both    Tilak  and  I  have   learnt  many  a  valuable 

lesson   sitting  at  the  feet  of  my  brother.     One  of  these 

lessons  was  recorded  in  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Relief 

Society,  an   organisation  which  came  into  existence  in. 

1893   under  his  inspiration,    and  did  several   good  acts 

such  as  the    reformation   of  the   prison   administration 

etc.  during  its  short  existence  of  five   or   six   years.    I 

quote    a    portion  of   his   exhortation    to    the   band    of 

patriots  who   had  been  in   charge  of  this  political   and 

social  organisation: — 

**  Select  for  your  work  only  those  who  are  willing  to 
labour  without  any  reward.  Make  one  essential  con- 
dition of  membership — self-effacement.  Allow  no 
member  to  thrust  forward;  expel  him  who  Is  vain  and 
hankers  after  prominence.  Impart  vitality  to  your 
people  by  your  own  selfless  activity.  Stick  to  truth 
and  God  will  bless  your  labours, 


}> 


Said  Babu  Shlshir  Kumar  on  one  occasion  when  do- 
setted  with  Mr.  Tllak;— 

**  Always  remember  this  great  truth,  God  will  never 
bless  your  work  unless  you  can  extinguish  self^  so  far 
as  that  is  possible.  Officials  and  others  may  tempt 
you  to  swerve  from  your  path  of  duty.  Resist  and 
treat  such  attempts  with  scorn,  " 

Tilak's  whole  public  career  has  been  a  glowing 
example  of  this  self  effacement  which  has  been  the  one 
guiding  principle  of  his  life.  A  born  leader  of  com- 
manding influence  he  has  never  posed  as  such.  On  the 
other  hand  his  childlike  simplicity  is  one  of  the  domi- 
nant factors  in  his  character.  It  is  this  sweet  trait 
coupled  with  his  gigantic  intellectual  power  and  his 
deathless  devotion  to  and  immense  sacrifices  for  his 
motherland,  which  has  made  him  so  universally  loved 
and  respected.  Royal  receptions,  unprecedented 
popular  ovations,  shouts  of  **  Tllak  Maharajki  Jai  '* 
from  thousands  of  throats  have  followed  him  almost 
wherever  he  went,  but  he  has  never  been  elated  by 
them — he  has  always  treated  these  outbursts  of  popular 
enthusiasm  with  indifference,  and  tolerated  them  simply 
to  avoid  causing  pain  to  his  admirers  who  find  a  genu- 
ine pleasure  in  honouring  him. 

It  was  during  his  first  visit  to  us,  I  believe,  that 
my  brother  recounted  some  of  the  incidents  of  his 
jounnalistic  experiences  which  so  deeply  Interested 
Mr.  Tllak  and  which  he  requested  him  to  put  down 
in  ^/writing  *so  that  they  might  serve  the  future  historian 
of  the   country'.     One  of  theise  I  may  mention   here^ 
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It  referred  to  my  brother's  tussle  with  Sir  Ashley  Eden 

at   the   end   of   1877.     An    autociat    of  autocrats    Sir 

Ashley  sought  to  rule  Bengal  with  an  Iron  hand.     The 

**  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika'*  was,  however,  a  thorn  In    his 

side.  He,  therefore,  conceived  the  Idea  of  winning  over 

Babu  Shlshlr  Kumar  partly  by   kindness  and   partly  by 

threats.     He  had  managed  to  make   Babu    Kristo  Das 

Pal,  Editor  of  the  *Hlndu  Patriot'   his  ardent  admirer,* 

and  his  next  move  was  to    entrap   and  muzzle   Shlshir 

Kumar  Ghose.     Sa  Sir  Ashley  sent    for   him  one'  day, 

gave    him    a   cordial    reception   when    be    came,    and 

offered  blm  a  *  share   of   the    government'    if  he  would 

iollow  his  advice.    Here   is   the   purport  of  what   His 

Honour  proposed  i— 

"Let  us  three,  I,  you  and  Kristo  Das  govern  the 
province.  Kristo  Das  has  agreed  to  conduct  his  paper 
according  to  my  directions.  You  will  have  to  do  the 
snme  thing.  I  shall  contribute  to  your  paper  as  I  do 
to  the  *  Hindu  Patriot'.  And  when  you  write  an 
article  criticising  the  Government  you  will  have  to 
submit  the  manuscript  to  me  before  publication.  In 
return  the  Government  will  subscribe  to  a  considerable 
number  of  your  paper,  aud  I  shall  consult  you  as  I 
consult  Kristo  Das  in  carrying  on  the  administration 
oi  the  Province". 

Babu  Shishir  Kumar  was  at  the  time  a  poor  man. 
His  position  In  Calcutta  society  was  not  high.  The 
tempting  offer  came  from  the  ruler  of  the  Province. 
Many  another  man  in  his  circumstances  would  <have 
succumbed  to  this  temptation.       But  he  was  made  of  a 


different  mettle.'  He  resisted  and  did  something  morej 
He  thanked  His  Honour  for  his  generous  offer  but  also 

quickly  remarked,  **Your  Honour,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  honest  journalist  in  the  land".     The   expect- 
ed result  followed.    Sir  Ashley  flew  into  an  unconquer- 
able rage.     With      scathing      sarcasm  he  told      Babu 
Shishir  Kumar  that  he  had  forgotten  to  whom    he  was 
speaking;    that    as    the    supreme    authority     in    the 
t province  he  could  put  him  in  jail  any  day  he  liked   for 
seditious    writings   in  his   paper;  and  that    he   would 
drive*  him   back   to   Jessore    bag  and  baggage    from 
where    he    came   in   six   months.       It  was  not  a  vain 
threat.     The  Vernacular  Press  Act  owed  its    origin  to 
this  incident.     It  was  to  take    his   revenge    on   Babu 
Shishir  Kumar  that  Sir  Ashley  Eden    persuaded    Lord 
Lytton  to  pass  this  monstrous  measure  at   one    sitting. 
The   blow   was    aimed    mainly  at  the  A.    B.     Pattika 
which  was  then    an   Anglo  Vernacular  paper  and  fell 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act.    But  Babu  Shishir  Kumar 
and  his  brothers  were  too  clever  for  Sir  Ashley.  Before 
the  act  was  put  in  force  they  brought  out  their  paper 
in  a  wholly  English  garb  and  thus     circumvented  and 
snapped  their  fingers  at  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  for  a 
journal  conducted  in  the  English  language  was  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  Lord  Lytton's  Vernacular  Press  Act. 
Sir  Ashley  was  a  very   outspoken  man  and  he   did   not 
conceal  his  chagrin  and  bitter    disappointment   at   the 
escape  of  the    **  Patrika  *'   from  several  of  his  Bengali 
friends.     He  told  them  that  if  there  had  been  only  one 
week's  delay  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors   to   convert 
the  **  Patrika  '*    into  English,  he  would  have  dealt   a 
deadly  blow   to  it  by    demanding  a   heavy    bail-bond 

from  them. 
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Shlshir  Kumar  might  have  prospered  under  ofiBcial 
patronage,  nay,  perhaps,  secured  a  Rai  Bahadurship 
like  Kristo  Das  Pal  if  he  had  not  quarreled  with  Sir 
Ashley  and  accepted  his  friendly  offer.  But  as  he  said 
to  the  latter,  **  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  honest 
journaliBt  in  the  land.  ''  Needless  to  gay  that  when 
Babu  Shishir  Kumar  narrated  the  story  of  his  tiial  of 
strength  with  Sir  Ashley  it  sank  deep  into  the  ycung 
impressionable  mind  of  Tilak.  Indeed,  he  himself  later 
on  showed  a  similar  example  of  fearless  independence 
and  sticking  to  principle  at  any  cost  as  a  journalist. 
And  this  I  shall   relate  in  its  proper  place. 

The  authors  of  the  book  in  their  interesting  and 
charming  prelude  have  given  a  graphic  description  of 
Mr.  Tilak's  public  career  since  his  release  from  the 
Mandalay  Jail  in  June  1914  up  to  date,  I  shall  supple- 
ment it  by  relating  two  incidents  which  occurred  long 
before  1914,  showing  the  nobility  of  his  soul  and  the 
granduer  of  his  character.  The  blame  of  the  break-up 
of  the  Congress  at  Surat  in  December  1907  has  been 
sought  to  be  fastened  on  him  by  his  political  opponents? 
He  was  nick-named  as  the  **  Congress  breaker .  ''  But 
in  this  matter,  he  did  not  take  one  step  without  con- 
sulting me.  He  dragged  me  to  Surat  though  I  was  then 
ill,  and  he  and  I  and  some  other  friends  settled  our 
plan  of  work.  But  I  remained  in  the  background  and 
Tilak  as  the  leader  had  to  come  to  the  front.  All  that 
the  Nationalists  wanted  the  Moderate  leaders  to  do,  was 
either  to  withdraw  some  offensive  expressions  whioi  the 
President   elect    had  used   towards  them   in  one  of  his 
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speeches  at  a  meeting  of  the  Viceregal  Council  or  to 
permit  them  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  same  in  the 
Congress.  When  this  was  proposed,  the  Moderate 
leaders  were  furious.  Sir  Pherozesha  Mehta  was  spe- 
cially intolerant  in  his  tone  and  behaviour,  when  we 
made  an  attempt  to  compromise  the  matter^  and  later 
on,  he  refused  to  see  Mr.    Tilak,  when  by  appointment 

•  he  went  over  to  his  place  to  have  a  further  talk  in  this 
connection.  The  only  course  now  left  to  the  Nation^ 
alisfs  was  to  record  a  formal  protest  against  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  who  wds  not  friendly  to  them  at  the 

j  time  when  he  would  be  proposed  to  be  elected.  And 
Mr,  Tilak  gave  a  notice  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  that  he  would  move  such  a  resolution. 

If  this  legitimate  request  of  the  Nationalists  were 
acceded  to,  everything  would  have  passed  peacefully, 
for  they  were  in  a  minority  and  the  motion  was  bound  to 
be  defeated.  But  both  parties  had  then  lost  the  balance 
of  their  minds',  Mr.  Tilak  was  not  permitted  to  move 
the  resolution,  and  he  on  his  part  was  determined  to 
do  it  and  refused  to  leave  the  platform  unless  he  was 
permitted  to  speak  or  removed  by  physical  force.  A 
number  of  men  belonging  to  the  Moderate  camp  now 
lost  all  control  over  themselves,  fell  upon  Mr.  Tilak 
and  began  dragging  him,  when  a  Maratha  shoe, 
meant  some  say,  for  Mr.  Tilak  while  others  aver  it  was 
aimed  at  his  enemies,  struck  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta 
and  brushed  Babu  Surendranath  Bannerji's  face  and 
added  confusion  to  the  scene.  The  more  excited 
partisans  of  the  rival  parties  then  commenced  to  throw 
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chairs  at  one  another  and  the  sitting  of  the  Congress 
was  suspended-  The  disturbance  was  over  in  10  or 
15  minutes. 

No  Indian  can  contemplate  this  deplorable  affair 
without  a  sense  of  shame  and  humiliation.  Both 
parties  were  responsible  for  the  incident  though  each 
party  thought  that  the  other  was  in  the  wrong.  Tilak 
was  also  in  this  ^ame  of  mind  and  a  feeling  of  un- 
merited wrong  was  rankling  in  his  breast,  when  ac» 
companied  by  Rai  Yatindranath  Rai  Chaudharf  I 
approached  him  with  the  following  proposal. 

I  still  remember  the  very  words  I  addressed  him  on 
this  occasion,  I  was  trying  my  humble  best  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  and  have  the  Congress  held  the  follow- 
ing day  though  without  prospect  of  success.  Tilak 
knew  it,  I  told  him,  **  Look  here,  Tilak,  you  alone 
can  save  the  situation.  But  it  means  tremendons 
sacrifice  on  your  part,  self  condemnation,  knowing  you 
as  I  do,  I  am  confident  you  are  prepared  for  it.  Now 
here  is  a  glorious  work  for  you.  They  want  your 
blood.  Why  not  give  it  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
Congress  ?  I  know  you  are  not  the  author  of  thl* 
unpleasant  afialri  They  however  want  you  to  be 
gilletted  to  infamy  by  stigmatising  you  as  such. Will  you 
give  me  a  written  undertaking  saying  that  you  are 
willing  to  take  the  whole  odium  on  your  shoulders  and 
make  a  public  declaration  to  that  effect  if  thereby  the 
death  of  the  Congress  Is  averted  ?  It  would  be  a  noble 
sacrifice  on  your  part  of  which  you  might  well  1?^ 
proud.     Naturally  you  would  feel  that  this  would   be 
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doing  violence  to  your  honest  conviction,  as  you  did 
not  bring  about  the  disturbance;  but  rather  do  this 
violence  than  allow  the  national  organisation  to 
collapse;  "  Mr.  Tilak  was  moved.  There  was  a  hot 
discussion.  Most  of  his  adherents  vehemently  opposed 
the  proposal.  They  would  not  allow  him  to  be  so 
cruelly  sacrificed.  Tilak  reflected  for  a  while  and  then 
arrived  at  his  decision.  There  was  a  sad  smile  in  bis 
face  and  he  said,  **  Here  is  the  undertaking  ".  And 
he  wiote  a  few  lines  to  this  effect,-**!  undertake 
to  feke  the  responsibility  of  this  unfortunate  incident 
upon  myself  if  the  other  party  would  agree  to  continue 
the  Congress"  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  wording 
but  this  was  the  purport  of  what  he  wrote.  Ponder  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  magnanimity  and  self-abnegation  of 
the  man.  He  cheerfully  consented  to  humiliate  himself 
before  relentless  enemies  who  would  tear  him  to  pieces 
if  they  could,  though  sincerely  believing  himself  to  be 
innocent. 

And  fancy  also  the  grave  risk  he  incurred.  Many 
of  his  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opponents  availing  them? 
selves    of  this   self-condemnation   might   seek   to  ruin 

his  character  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  his  countiy- 
men  carefully  concealing  from  their  knowledge  the 
noblest  motive  which  had  prompted  him  to  resort  to 
this  sourse  of  self  damnation.  With  this  written 
undertaking  in  our  possession  I,  Rai  Yatindranath  and 
a  few  other  fiiends  ran  to  the  Moderate  camp  with  a 
view  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  if  possible,  but 
we  were  simply  howled  out  by  the  Moderate  leaders 
headed  by  Sir  Pherozshah  Mehta.  They  were  all  in 
high  temper  and  it  was  impossible  to  reason  with 
them. 


Now  to  the  second  incident.  When  Mr.  Tilak  was 
released  in  June  1914,  the  'Statesman*  newspaper, 
wrote:  — 

Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  was  sentenced  on  July  22nd 
1908  to  six  years'  transportation  for  sedition  and  he 
has  served  the  full  term  of  the  sentence  imposed  upon 
him.  Eleven  years  earlier  in  1897  he  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  on  a  similar  charge 
but  was  released  before  the  completion  of  his  term 
tmder  certain  pledges  of  good  behaviour  " .  ' 

The  Italics  in  the  above  passage  are  ours.  The  alle- 
gation  that  he  gave  certain  pledges  of  good  behavioui 
Is  absolutely  false.  His  detractors  would  not  have  pre 
ferred  this  charge  against  him  If  they  knew  what  stuff 
this  illestrious  Maratha  Brahmin  was  made  of.  He 
is  not  the  man  to  humiliate  himself  in  that  way  for  any 
consideration.  The  contents  of  a  private  letter  which 
he  had  written  to  me  at  the  time  when  the  sedition 
case  was  pending  against  him  in  1897,  will  show  him 
in  his  true  light.  He  never  intended  its  publication; 
all  the  same,  it  was  published  in  the  papers  when  he 
was  In  jail  and  I  reprint  it  here  with  a  few  preliminary 
remarks. 

Well,  Mr.  Tilak  found  himself  in  almost  inextricable 
diflficulties  when  the  Government  of  Lord  Sandhurst 
started  the  prosecution  against  him  for  sedition  In  1897, 
A  poor  man,  he  was  practically  left  to  himself,  with  a 
few  devoted  friends  to  fight  the  mighty  Government 
with  unlimited  resources  at  its  disposal.  The  publL«>i 
if  left  to  themselves,    would  no   doubt  have  come  for- 
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-ward  to  help  him.  But  where  was  the  guarantee  that 
those  who  contributed  to  the  Tilak  Defence  Fund 
would  not  share  the  fate  of  the  Natu  Brothers  who  had 
been  deported  and  imprisoned  under  Regulation  III  of 
1818  without  trial  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  detectives  were 
found  taking  down  the  names  of  those  who  had  been 
Interesting  themselves  in  the  Tilak  case.  Further  the 
only  senior  Counsel  then  available  at  Bomba}^,  Mr. 
Macpherson  had  been  engaged  by  the  Government, 
Indeed,  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pugh  of  the  Calcutta  Bar,  Mr.  Tilak  would 
have  gone  undefended.  And  add  to  this  the  broken 
state  of  his  health.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  some 
of  his  intimate  friends  proposed  to  Mr.  Tilak  to  make 
up  the  quarrel  with  his  irreslstable  opponents  by  tender^ 
ing  an  apology. 

When  this  proposal  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tilak  he  felt 
deeply  pained.  Not  that  he  wanted  to  prove  his  high 
spirit  by  a  fight  with  the  Government,  but  because  he 
did  not  like  to  take  the  odium  upon  himself  of  having 
yielded  for  considerations  of  personal  safety.  Here  is 
an  extract  from  this  letter:  — 

**  The  other  side  expects  me  to  do  what  amounts  to 
pleading  guilty.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so.  My 
position  among  the  people  entirely  depends  upon  my 
character;  and  if  I  am  cowed  down  by  the  prosecution, 
in  the  heart  of  my  hearts — I  know  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  is  the  weakest  that  was  ever  placed  before 
»jury — I  think,  living  in  Maharashtra  is  as  good  as 
living  in  the  Andmans.    On  the  merits  of  the  case  I  am 
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confident  of  success,  though  1  cannot  In  this  letter  and 
In  the  present  state  ot  my  health  give  you  all  my 
reasons. I  a  m  afiaid  cnly  of  a  non-Marathi — knowing  jury 
and  not  of  justice.  You  as  well  as  1  know  that  we  are 
Incspable  of  nourishing  any  sinister  feeling  against 
British  rule,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  for  any  of  us  ta 
be  convicted  of  such  a  charge  as  sedition.  Such  risks, 
however,  we  must  take  if  we  dabble  in  politics.  They 
are  the  risks  of  our  profession,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
face  them,  If  you  all  advise,  I  am  prepared  to  go  ouly 
so  far  as  this.  **  I  don't  think  that  the  articles  are 
seditious,  but  the  advisers  of  Government  think 
otherwise.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  **  But  this  will  not 
satisfy  the  Government.  Their  object  is  to  humiliate 
the  Poena  leaders,  and  I  think  in  me  they  will  not  find 
a  II  kutcha  y  reed  as  they  did  in  some  others.  Then 
you  must  remember,  beyond  a  certain  stage  we  are  all 
servants  of  the  people.  You  will  be  betraying  and  dls- 
appointing  them  if  you  show  a  lamentable  want  of 
courage  at  a  critical  time.  But  above  all,  as  an  honest 
and  honourable  man,  how  can  1  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  entertaining  sedition  when  I  had  none  ?  If 
I  am  convicted,  the  sympathy  of  my  countrymen  will 
support  me  in  my  trouble.  " 

The  above  reminds  me  of  a  similar  incident  in  the  life 
of  Babu  Shishir  Kumar  Ghose,  in  connection  with  the 
criminal  libel  case  brought  against  him  by  a  European 
Deputy  Magistrate  of  Jessore  named  Mr.  Wright,  when 
the  Patrika  was  barely  three  or  four  months  old  (1868 J 
and   used   to   be  issued  from  our  native  village,  Amrlt 
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Bazar.  The  policy  of  the  paper  and  the  vigour  with 
which  it  was  conducted  created  such  a  sensation  in  the 
-official  circle  that  it  was  decided  that  Babu  Shishir 
Kumar  should  be  taught  a  lesson  which  he  should 
never  forget  in  his  life.  Mr,  'Justice  Davar  when 
sentencing  Mr.  Tilak  was  pleased  to  observe  that  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should  be  banished  from  his 
mother  country  for  half  a  dozen  years  in  the  interests 
of  peace.  Similarly  the  instruction  of  the  Bengal  Gov- 
m€nt  to  the  local  authorities  of  Jessore  was  that  Shishir 
Kumar  should  be  kept  confined  in  the  local  Jail  for  two 
years  for  the  mental  peace  of  the  ruling  authorities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  special  house  was  constructed  in 
the  jail  compound  for  his  accomodation.  Proposal  how- 
ever.came  from  the  District  Magistrate  who  and  Babu 
Shishir  Kumar  were  good  friends  before  the  institution 
of  the  case,  that  the  prosecution  might  be  withdrawn 
against  him  if  he  would  apologise  and  disclose  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  incriminating  article.  He 
declined  the  offer  with  thanks,  but  strangely  enough, 
the  trying  Sessions  Judge,  who  had  a  personal  grudge 
against  Shishir  Kumar,  instead  of  convicting,  acquitt- 
ed him,  possibly  out  of  consideration  for  the  state  of 
his  health,  for  it  would  have  meant  virtual  death  to 
him  if  be  had  been  confined  in  jail  at  that  ti  me  when 
lie  was  in  the  grip  of  a  deadly  malady. 

The  position  in  which  Mr.  Tilak  found  himself  was 
^f  course  more  serious.  He  was  involved  in  a  case  of 
sedition  which  meant  transportation  or  long  term  of 
Wnprlsonment  with  hard  labour.  Like  Babu  Shishir 
Kumar  he  was  also  very  ill.     But  read    his    letter  and 
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realise  bis  courage  and  sense  of  duty  *I  think  in  me 
they  will  not  find  a  Kutcha  reed  as  they  did  in  some 
others*'  says  Mr,  Tilak  in  his  letter.  The  reference  Is 
to  the  late  lametted  Mr.  Gokhale  who,  about  the  time 
of  Mr,  Tilak's  prosecution  had  under  oflBcial  pressure 
made  an  unqualified  apology  for  certain  allegations 
made  by  him  in  England  against  the  conduct  of  the 
British  soldiers  employed  on  Plague  duty  in  Poona 
in  1897.  In  fairness  to  Mr,  Gokhale,  it  should  be  said, 
however,  that  he  was  willing  to  stick  to  his  words,  'but 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  his  Guru,  Mr.  Ranade 
whom  he  could  not  disobey.  In  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation Mr.  Ranade  assured  me  that  the  entire  res- 
ponsibility for  Gokhale's  apology  was  his,  and  Mr.! 
Gokhale  simply  followed  his  advice.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  fearless  independence,  the  ardent  love  of  principle 
and  the  utter  disregard  of  seli  which  Mr,  Tilak  display-^ 
ed  on  this  occasion  was  a  glorious  chapter  in  his  public 
life.  He  also  showed  unique  magnanimity  by  taking 
tipou  himself  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  alleged 
seditious  articles  which  were  written  not  by  him  but 
by  another  gentleman. 

The  prosecution  of  Mr,  Tilak  both  in  1897  and  1908 
was  a  political  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
A  notion  prevails  that  he  is  an  arch  enemy  of  British 
rule  and  has  preached  rank  sedition  among  the  people. 
His  public  acts,  writings  and  utterances  give  the  lie 
direct  to  this  charge.  Those  who  know  him  intimately 
will  testify  that  he  is  one  of  the  gentlest  of  the  gentle^ 
almost    passionless,    incapable   of  hurting  even  a   fly» 
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much  less  of  doing  or  encouraglDg  any  violent  deeds- 
His  patriotism  is  of  the  highest  and  the  purest  order^ 
his  selflessness  and  desire  to  serve  his  fellows  are  ex- 
traordinaiy;  his  private  charaeter  Is  exemplaiy  and 
without  any  blemish,  He  possesses  a  will  as  firm  as 
adamant  and  a  spirit  as  pure  as  the  purest  of  gems. 

We  have  always  wondered  why  such  a  high  souled 
man  like  Mr.  Tilak  was  subjected  to  these  pitiless  per- 
secutions both  by  the  ruling  authorities  and  a  section 
of  fiis  own  countrymen,  Is  it  not  a  matter  for  deep 
sorrow  that  this  noble  specimen  of  humanity  should 
have  been  made  to  suffer  the  horrors  of  seven  years' 
jail-life  practically  without  thyme  or  reason  ?  What 
makes  us  still  more  sad  is  the  thought  that  but  for  the 
bitter  hostility  of  some  of  our  leading  men  towards  Mr^ 
Tilak,  he  would  not  have  perhaps  undergone  these  un- 
told sufferings.  If  Mr.  Tilak  has  come  out  alive  from  his 
last  incarceration  in  the  Mandalay  jail,  it  must  be  due 
to  the  mercy  of  a  special  Providence.  For  the  six  years^ 
transportation  meted  out  to  him  by  Justice  Davar  was 
practically  a  death  sentence  to  him  considering  his  age 
and  broken  health.  But  Davar  is  dead  and  let  us  not 
rake  up  that  story  over  his  grave. 

MrT  Tilak  is  a  thrice  blessed  man.  Very  few  men 
have  been  so  profusely  blessed  by  their  Maker  as  hel 
He  is  a  philosopher,  a  politician,  a  logician,  a  mathe-- 
matician,  a  lawyer,  a  writer,  a  debater,  an  educationist 
a  patriot  above  the  ordinary  run.  He  would  have  made 
hl^  mark  and  acquired  abiding  fame  in  any  department 
of  public  life.  If  he  had  taken  law  for  his  profession,  he 
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might  have  amassed  a  fortune  \  But  he  was  destined  ior 
a  paitictilar  purpose.  It  was  to  rebuild  the  Indllin 
nation.  All  our  leaders  have  no  doubt  contributed  their 
mite  more  or  less  to  this  great  work  of  legeneration, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr^  Tiiak's  position  is  fore; 
most  in  this  respect.  The  Indian  nation  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  him  for  all  that  be  has  done  and  suffered 
ior  his  mother  country.  May  he  livelong  to  carry  his 
Heaven-given  mission  to  its  fullest  consumation  and 
may  God's  choicest  blessings  be  showered  on  himi 


MOTI  LAL  GHOSE. 


Amrita  Bazar  Patrlka  office 
Calcutta^  May  29.  1918. 


In    C  onfid  ence 

With  the  Reader. 

The  following  pages  have  an  interesting  genesis? 
We  know,  the  shortcomings  of  any  personal  narrative 
are  too  many;  but  the  subject  too  is  too  sacred  tq 
be  overlooked.  We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  great  men.  Pious  people,  politicians  and 
pubficists  have  ruled  the  heart  of  MahdidshtraJ 
They  have  figured  largely  in  the  correspondence  of 
private  petsots,  and  a  few  letters  that  formed  part 
of  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  us  have 
been  recast  in  the  account  which  we  feel  delighted 
to  present  to  you,  our  brethren.  On  several  occaj 
sions  we  had  to  contribute  to  papers  and  often 
felt  the  necessity  of  an  exchange  of  views^ 
Mr.  Sardesai  a  young  enthusiastic  friend  of  oursj 
happening  to  dip  into  some  of  these  letters,  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  publishing  them;  but  however  interesting 
private  letters  may  be,  they  do  not  in  the  first  place,' 
afford  a  connected  story,  and  they  contain  as  a  matter 
of  course,  many  personal  references  which  cannotj 
with  any  grace,  see  the  light  of  the  day.  The  letters 
had  therefore  to  be  wholly  rewritten.  They  present 
only  a  part  of  Tilak's  recent  activities,  and  MrJ 
Sardesai  therefore  rightly  thought  of  publishing  them 
along  with  some  of  the  best  utterances  cf  the  Loka-' 
mftnya;  How  foitunate  is  India  to  be  able  to  call 
Tilft:  her  own  I  Bow  chequered  his  life,  hew  varied 
his  vicissitudes,  how  inspiring  his  example,   how  sage 
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his  words  !  Would  that  the  whole  of  India  knew  at  the 
first  hand  how  renowned  is  the  hero  of  the  Df  ccan  ! 
He  belongs  to  that  fraternity  of  great  Indians  who 
have  resolved  to  sacriBce  all  that  belongs  to  them  In 
the  cause  of  her  uplift.  A  man  of  spotless  character, 
vlrlu-^us  to  a  degree,  he  possesses  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  leader.  Ti^ak  is  pre-eminently  an  all-India 
man.  A  professor,  a  mathematician  and  an  astronomer* 
a  great  Sanskrit  scholar  and  an  antiquarian,  a 
powerful  j^urualist,  a  philosopher  and  an  expoiftider 
of  practical  ethics,  Tilak  is  an  University  in  him- 
self. His  life  presents  so  many  different  views  of 
Indian  progress  that  each  of  such  views  would  take 
tip  a  volume.  The  work  would  leally  be  voluminoujr, 
worthy  of  the  resources  of  a  Natioral  Bureau.  Will 
Mr.  Sard.sai  apply  hin:self  lo  it?  With  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  some  of  tl.e  best  writers  from 
Maharashtra  and  otl  er  parts  of  I  dia,  we  think  he 
will  be  able  to  do  it.  But  let  us  for  the  piesent  bring 
before  you,  Reader,  the  stoiy  cf  a  great  event  in 
Tilak's  life  which  will  help  ycu  to  undeistatd  the 
man.  The  words  be  uttered  in  the  chamber  of  the 
High  Court  on  that  memorab'e  night  were  really 
prophetic.  Do  you  remember  those  words  ?  They 
pinued  their  faith  in  Divine  Justice  and  defied  evil 
intentions  cr  evil- minded  n:en.     But  what  next  ? 

D.  A.  TuLZArOKAR,  B.  A.,  LL   B. , 

{Bombay.) 
R.  V.  Patvabdiian,  b,  a.,  il.  b. 
(Poona.) 


Prelude. 

The  bolt  swiftly  struck  from  the  blue  and  disrcal 
gloom  overspread  every  honest  heart.  Mah^tllshtra 
the  land  of  patience,  tact  and  endurance  was  stunned 
lor  a  wh'le  when  Tilak  was  by  a  cruel  irony  of  fate, 
tspliited  away  in  1908  to  Mandalay,  The  wound  inflicted 
at  Surat  was  still  green,  anti-nationalism  was  at  its 
ivorst,  and  violent  and  irreconcilable  wiseacres  bcasted 
of  their  triumph  and  breathed  revenge.  It  was  a  period 
of  ^arknesF,  of  discomfiture  and  of  despair.  The  split  in 
the  Congress  camp  appeared  complete,  final  and  irie« 
vocable.  The  Nationalist  party  was  hemmed  in  to  be 
summarily  precipitated  into  eternity.  Leader  after  leader 
was  ariested,  incarcerated  or  exiled.  No  conspiracy 
was  too  black  to  be  imputed  to  them,  no  foul  deed  too 
diabolical  to  be  fathered  upon  them.  They  seemed  ?o 
be  singled  o*  t  for  general  condemnation  and  infamy. 
It    seemed    almost   all    over.     Friends    shrugged  tbeit 

shoulders,  acquaintances  skulked  away  and  oppoaenis 
Indulged  in  sardonic  smiles  not  knowing  perhaps,  that 
the  Nemesis  was  close  at  their  heels.  But  that  was 
still  iu  the  region  of  the  unseen.  What  was  apparent 
and  invested  with  stern  reality  was  repression,  all  re  . 
pression  and  nothing  but  lepression.  Weapons  o/ 
deportation  were  furbished  and  put  to  the  test,  the 
sword  of  Democles  was  kept  hanging  over  the  heads  07 
the  icurnalists  and  publicists  oi  the  New  Party,  and  the 
mouths  of  speakers  were  gagged.  A  deep  grcan  burs: 
-out  from  the  silent  and  sulky  multitude.  Eventfcj 
Mi)derates  who  at  first  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  so- 
called   removal   of  the  obstruction  of  the  Nationalists^ 
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began  to  shake   tbeir  heads   as  the   Press   Act  octopus 
smothered  with  its  huge  tentacles  the  unwary  jonrnallst 
though  weariflg  the  armour  of  moderation,     What  more 

need  be  said  of  the  universal  despondency  that  oppressed 
the  Indian  mind  during  the  gloomy  days  thst  synchro- 
nised with  the  regime  oi  Lord  Minto.  They  were  the 
blackest  days  for  ladlan  Nationalism. 

Duiing  this  most  anxious  period  Mah^r^shtia  was 
sullen,  but  not  broken-hearted.  It  was  silent  but  not 
dumb — be  founded.  It  was  conscious  of  its  strength,^but 
cognizant  of  its  weak  points,  and  addressed  itself 
sedulously  to  their  lemoval.  A  pre-eminent  leader 
was  wanted  and  pre-eminent  leaders  were  foundj 
Tilak  was  gone,  but  in  Poona,  the  centre  of  the 
Deccan  politics,  the  New  Patty  received  constant 
advice  and  inspiration  from  the  venerable  Dr.  Anna 
Saheb  Patvardhan  the  Saint  of  modern  Maharashtra  i 
and  Rao  Bahadur  G,  V.  Joshi  the  famous  statis- 
tician and  the  right  hand  man  of  Mr,  Justice  Ranade. 
It  was  they  who  guided  the  barque  and  sustained 
the  courage  of  sailors.  The  weather  was  tempestu- 
ous, the  sea  was  boisterous  and  treacherous  rocks 
ahead  lay  concealed  beneath  the  foamy  waters. 
The  Eashira  Maia  was  wrecked,  the  Kal  foundered, 
the  Bande  Mataram  capsized  and  the  Kesari  stood  in 
imminent  peril.  The  time  was  very  critical,  but  the 
leaders  proved  eq'ial  <o  the  task.  They  braved  the 
winds,  and  the  Fiag-ship  Kesari,  bounced  along  the 
waves  with  characteiistic  daring  and  dexterity.  All 
honour  to  the   redoubtable   captain   N.  C,   Kelkar.  In 
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may  1911  Rao  Bahadur  was  gatherd  with  th€  angels 
and  the  whole  burden  of  maintainiog  unimpaired  the 
strength  of  young  Mahdrdshtra  fell  on  the  aged  shoulders 
of  Revered  Anna  Saheb  Patwardhan  alone.  Blest  be  his 
memory.  He  was  the  Nestor  and  Caleb  as  of  Mahara- 
shtra, its  spiritual  guide  and  philosrpher  during  the 
period  of  breathless  suspense  that  followed  the  Congress 
dehade  of  1907, 

With  the  advent  of  Lord  Hardinge  on  the  scenej 
liowever,  a  change  began  to  be  discerned  on  the  poll* 
tical  horizon  of  Asia.  Persia  was  astir,  China  had 
trampled  under  foot  the   hateful   tyranny   of  the   Mun- 

choos  and  began  to  assert  Its  right  to  freedom  and 
self-development.  In  Europe  too,  the  Balkan  war  was 
being  fought  out,  opening  immense  and  grave  possibi- 
lities for  the  future  of  Europe,  possibilities  of  the 
impending  holocaust  which  even  statesmen  could  hardly 
discry.  What  effect  the  trend  of  these  world-events 
exercised  upon  the  situation  in   India   no   Indian  was 

able  to  detect  though  it  could  not  be  gainsaid  that 
those  far-reaching  events  must  have  had  some  influence 
upon  our  destiny,  The  grand  Coronation  Durbar  at 
Delhi  served  as  the  most  welcome  occasion  to  placate 
the  Indian  mind  when  the  settled  fact  of  the  Partition 
of  Bengal  was  unsettled  with  a  still  stronger  empbasis," 
But  in  St  Africa  a  crisis  had  been  reached  and  the 
inoffensive  Indians  had  to  resort  to  passive  resistance 
to  save  their  honour  and  defend  their  birth-right  under 
the  leadership  of  venerable  Gandhi.  The  eyes  of 
Jndia  were  now  opened,  the  stupor  induced  by  repress 
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s!oa  and  political  Shibboleths   was   steadily  vanishing^ 

The  rigour  of  the  Congress  autocracy  was  relaxing  and    \ 

the   conventlonists   were  rather  playing  hot  and   coldj 

They  offered   inducement    to   all   provinces     to    join 

the   Congress,  but  under  the  influence  of  some   of  the 

Bombay   Moderates,  resisted   the  advent  of  the  MabS- 

rftsbtra   Nationalists   to    enter   on   terms    of   equality,' 

Maharashtra  refused  to  be  humiliated  and    stood   silent  , 

but  firm  and  unmoved .  The  New  Party  then  concentrated 

all  Its  strength  and  was  prepared  for  action,    but   Hnna 

Sahib,  the  veteran  leader  of   Maharashtra    was   during 

this  inter  regnum,    waiting   for  the   release  of  Tilak  to 

concert  a  well-thought  out  course  of  conduct,  to   close 

the  split,  the  curse  of  Maharashtra  which   alone  proved 

to  be  the  Achilles'  heel.   What   the   late   Ranade   had 

been  aiming  at,  and  Gokhale  seeking  to  attain,  was  tlie 

same  as  that  which  Vishnu  Shastri  Chiplunkar,  Anna^ 

Sahib  Patvardhan  and  Tilak  were  striving  to  accomplish! 

The  difference  was  the  difference  of  temperaments,  of 

the  language  used,  of  the   opportunities   embraced  and 

the  vigour  with   which  a  point   was  driven   home.  It 

yrss  a  difference     in   degree,   in   quantity   and   not  In 

quality;  but  in  the  early  days  when  these   difference* 

began  to  develop,  the  misfortune  of   Maharashtra  was 

harping   unceasingly  on   these   differencs,    disguising 

from  public   view  the  essential  similarity  of  their  goal. 

So  even  when  time  for  conjoint  action  was  fast  appro* 

aching,  when  Bengal  was   united,   when  Madras  wasi 

girding  up  its  loins,    when  the   U.  P.  was  alive  with 

the  unifying  impulse  of  a   Hindu  University,  and  the 

Punjab  was    following  suit,   Mah^ralshtra    alone    was 
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suffering  from  the  festering  sore  of  the  split,  the  effects 
of  which  were  anti-Indian  and  anti-natlona'. 

The   hour   had   now   struck,    and    while  the    youag 
National   Party    was   impatient   for   action   TilaK   was 
released   in   June   1914.     He   was  brought   to   Poona 
unknown  in  a   motor-car  at  night  as    suddenly     as   he 
had  been  snatched    away   on  the    fateful   night  of  22nd 
July  six  years  ago.    A  wave  of  untold  enthusiasm  swept 
over  the   Maharashtra  as  the  news   flashed    along   the 
wlr^  net  which  for  days  vibrated  in  unison  with  kindred 
hearts.    The  Gaikwad  Wada  the  residence  of  the  great 
patriot,  was  thronged  with  enormous  crowds  that  broo- 
ked neither  delay  nor  haste.    Friends  offered  their   fell- 
cltaitlons   with  beaming   eyes    glistening    with   joyous 
tears.  They  could  not  command  words  to  express  them- 
selves,   and   silence   was   the   best   exponent   of  their 
emotions.     With    the   surging    crowds    however,    the 
event   had   an  altogether   different    significance.  They 
cheered  and    acclaimed    and    applauded.     They    were 
intractable,  but  they  most  humbly  made  their  homage 
to   their   greatest     natural     leader.       The   day   grew 
dark   and  deepened   into  night,  but  the   huge   crowds 
dwindled  not  a  bit,  nor   did  their  ardour  abate  a  whit. 
Tilak  had  no   rest  and  it  was   therefore  decided  to  hold 
a  grattd  public  reception  in  his  honour  a  few  days  after. 

On  the  day-the  first  day  of  the  public  reappearance 
of  Tilak,  excitement  among  the  people  was  beyond  all 
measure.  Friends  and  admirers  from  np-country  were 
arriving  In  scores,  and  long  before  the  evening  the 
extensive  maldan  in  the  Gaikwad  Wada  was    overflown 
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with  an  enormous  mass  of  humanity.  Silence*  was 
profound,  order  admirable  and  the  awn  of  the  sable 
clouds  pregnant  with  limpid  water  added  to  the  solem- 
nity  of  the  occasion.  At  the  approach  of  evening 
showers  began  ta  drizzle  but  no  one  moved,  no  one 
felt  disturbed,  no  one  even  knew  that  the  joyful  sky 
was  moved  to  tears.  The  only  absorbing  thought  was 
that  of  heart-felt  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  by  whose 
grace  Tilak  was  restored  to  the  people,  and  amid 
affectionate  greetings  punctuated  by  deafening  cheers 
the  people  respectfully  paid  their  tributes  in  chaplets 
and  garlands.  The  whole  assembly  was  deeply  moved 
as  each  garland  that  was  presented,  recalled  some  inci- 
dent ia  the  patriotic  struggle  through  which  the  people 
had  been  passing.  The  garlands  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  journals  which  the  Press  Act  had  suppressed, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  patriots  that  were  incarcerated 
evoked  an  echo  of  intense  feeling  seething  within  the 
heart  which  proved  too  strong  even  for  the  proverbial 
placidity  and  sobriety  of  the  Maratha  nature.  At  the 
close  of  the  function  as  Tilak  rose  to  reply,  he  was 
evidently  over-borne  with  the  mixed  memories  of  a 
momentous  past.  The  reply  was  most  telling  and  was 
delivered  in  solemn  tones  acquainting  the  audience 
with  the  stringent  isolation  to  which  he  was  subjected^ 
He  was,  he  said,  a  veritable  exemplar  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  whose  mind  as  to  contemporary  affairs  of  the 
world  was  a  perfect  blank.  He  could  not  say  how  he 
would  have  to  act  in  future  unless  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  his  environments.  Those  were  vfry 
significant  words  ;   for  really  the  world  which  he  was 
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seeing   was    vastly    different    from  that   which  he  had 
leen  just  before  his  exile. 

Possibly  there  were  some  who  expected  Tilak  to 
be  prepared  for  being  reconciled  with  the  bureaucracy 
whom  they  hoped,  he  would  mention  in  his  speech 
In  appreciative  terms  ;  possibly,  there  were  many 
who   thought   that    he  would  give   up   public    life  al- 

,  together.  Possibly  there  might  be  a  few  whose 
flesh  would  creep  at  the  thought  of  the  fieiy  temper 
of  T*lak  irritated  by  an  undeserved  impiisonment. 
Even  the  bureaucrats  were  unable  to  gauge  his 
feelings  and  fathom  his  intentions;  they  fondly 
believed  that  by  the  time  Tiiak  returned,  he  would 
be  a  cipher,  a  non-entity,  a  broken-reed  man,' 
whom  the  public  would  refuse  to  follow.  He  was 
expected  to  be  an  extinct  volcano.  All  these  con- 
jectures proved  unfounded  as  they  were  bound  to 
be.  The  hearty  reception  accorded  to  Tilak  and 
his  first  public  utterance  smashed  all  such  unnatural 
hopes.  The  C.  I.  D.  seemed  to  have  been  greatly 
perturbed,  and  their  measures  resulted  in  a  state 
of  social  boycott  against  Tilak  which  at  once  be- 
came intolerable  to  the  public.  For  a  time  Tilak 
seemed  to  be  submerged  beneath  ofiScial  displeasure 
and   the    public    grew   very    restive   and  anxious.     A 

-  strong  ^protest  was  raised  in  the  public  press  both 
In  India  and  in  England,  and  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  and  British  justice  proved  the  stronger: 
neither  Tllak  was  prepared  to  take  things  lying 
down.  At  the  head  of  the  Bombay  administiation 
was   the   sympathetic   Lord   Willlngdon   and   not   the 


reactionary  Lord  Sydeuham.  The  loyalty  of  the 
people  too  had  manifested  itself  in  all  its  genuinness. 
and  reality,  and  amid  all  the  dust  that  had  been 
raised  by  the  conspiracy-tiials,  not  a  particle  could 
stick  to  tarnish  Tilak's  motives  and  activities.  Many 
of  the  officials  could  not  realise  this  slern  fact  but 
Lord  WilHngdon  in  his  wisdom  grasped  it  fully  and 
the  boycott  collapsed  completely  just  when  England 
and  the  Empire  threw  themselves  into  the  most 
deadly    Armageddon    that  is  still    raging   in  Europe. 

Very  soon  after  the  World  War  broke  out,  Tilak 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  press  exhorting  al]  people  to 
help  the  British  Government  and  assuring  it  of 
popular  support.  It  may  easily  be  seen  that  the 
letter  is  a  unique  document  which  must  at  a  single 
stroke,  have  dissipated  all  the  worst  suspicions  ol 
Government  and  presented  Tllak  to  them  in  his  true 
light.  The  letter  describes  his  correct  position  with 
respect  to  Government.  No  matter  how  strongly  he 
would  criticize  the  administration,  no  matter  how 
ruthlessly  he  wculd  expose  its  blunders  and  short- 
comings, it  was  inherently  impossible  for  an  enlightened' 
leader  of  his  attainments  and  influence  not  to  recognise 
the  advantages  of  the  British  connection.  It  was  this 
sound,  natural  and  entirely  legitimate  position  which 
but  for  the  war,the  authorities  could  never  have  conce- 
ived as  possible,  It  was  the  war  alone  which  convinced 
them  of  our  loyalty  and  wrung  from  them  a  silent 
admission  that  a  criticism  of  administrative  machinery 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  loyalty  and  alleglancel 
The  letter  breathes  a  spirit  of  genuine  attachment   t(x 
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the  Government  in  their  hardest  trial,  strikes  a  note  ot 
a  warm  sympathy  and  holds  out  a  sincere  promise  ot 
ardent  support.  Such  Is  exactly  the  position  of  a  true 
Nationalist.  No  personal  motive,  no  self-interest  calls 
forth  sentiments  or  evolves  such  a  hearty  response^ 
Neither  before  the  war  nor  after  it  had  broken  out, 
did  any  popular  leader  in  Maharashtra  seek  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  Government  or  refrain  from  fearlessly 
criticising  any  obnoxious  Government  measures,  and 
Tillk  the  least  of  all.  He  was  the  same  loyal  citizets 
of  the  Empiie  now  as  he  had  been  before  the  war,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  bureaucrats  then  disre- 
garded his  loyalty  and  exaggerated  and  perverted  the 
spirit  of  his  criticism.  Such  a  perversion  or  misreprei 
sentatlon  was  now  rendered  much  more  difficult,  if  not 
altogether  impossible  ;  and  as  a  result,  in  his  recent 
trial  for  delivering  inflammatory  speeches  one  fact 
which  more  than  any  ether  came  out  into  conspicuous, 
prominence,  was  that  Tilk*s  loyalty  was  not  seriously^ 
questioned  by  the  prosecution  in  the  High  Court. 

Thus  although  the  attitude  of  the  bureaucracy  towards 
the  Nationalist  Party  was  not  now  aggressive,  it  was 
in  no  way  calculated  to  help  it  on  to  achieve  its  object. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  were  as  insuperable  as 
before.  There  was  not  the  slightest  hope  that  bure- 
aucracy of  its  own  accord,  would  introduce  any  liberal 
changes  in  the  administration.  On  the  contrary  legal 
weapons  in  the  bands  of  the  executive  had  been  made 
immensely  elastic  and  formidable.  Their  number  was 
increased,   their  deadliness  augnmented   and  their  use 
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rendered  more  unrestricted.  The  popular  party  on  the 
other  hand  so  far  as  the  physical  situation  was  concern- 
ed, was  entirely  defenceless  and  resourceless.  How  then 
was  the  struggle  |for  liberty  to  be  carried  on  ?  It  was 
a  thankless,  profitless  and  dangerous  task  to  boot. 
But  Tilak  was  fortunately  furnished  with  an  antidote 
against  dejection*  In  his  exile  at  Mandalay  he  was 
happily  engaged  in  a  work  of  a  most  exalted  kind, 
his  life  work  so  to  say,  upon  which  he  had  brought  to 
bear  all  his  versatile  talents  and  master  mind.  '^The 
New  Party  needed  a  strong  and  conviaclng  assurance 
not  of  ceitain  success,  but  of  certain  solace.  The 
party  could  not  work  indefinitely  without  some 
motive  power  that  would  impel  them  to  action  from 
within.   The   psychological  necessity  was  pressing  and 

it  was  Tilak  who  readily  satisfied  the  cravings  of  the 
younger  generation.  In  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
during  the  Shree  Ganpati  Festival  of  1914  to  a 
gigantic  audience  of  young  men,  he  expounded  the 
gist  of  his  views  on  Bhagwat  Gita,  the  law  of 
Duty  and  the  principle  of  self-less  Karma,  Duty 
was  a  blessed  word,  a  happy  task,  a  welcome  moral 
force.  What  could  it  net  accomplish,  what  could 
it  not  revive,  refresh  and  sanctify  ?  Duty  is  a 
relentless  power,  driving  its  servants  pitilessly  on- 
ward but  merciful  in  applying  a  soothing  balm  to 
their  souls — the  balm  that  heals  all  wounds  and 
removes  all  agony.  This  secret  of  Duty  was  expound- 
ed by  Tilak  in  a  most  fascinating  but  incisive 
style  which  was  all  his  own  ;  his  logic  was  irresi- 
istible,   his  criticism     unanswerable   and  his  position 
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unassailable.  He  commented  on  the  tenets  of  the  old 
Acharyas  by  way  of  contrast,  which  to  a  few  orthodox 
Shastris,  appeared  to  be  too  sweeping  and  uncompro- 
mising. They  attempted  to  reply  later  on,  but  the 
attempt  dismally  failed,  because  it  was  unsoundi 
unconvincing  and  was  made  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
mental  impulses  that  were  shaping  the  character  of  the 
younger  generation.  The  truth  of  the  Law  of  Duty 
*had  already  been  unconsciously  recognised  and  reali- 
sed. It  was  universally  admitted  that  magnanimous 
people  are  never  daunted  by  suffering,  never  dishear- 
tened by  failures  and  never  crushed  by  poverty^ 
But  whence  does  the  force  emanate  that  sustains 
them  ?  From  their  obedience  to  the  Law  of  Duty; 
and  Tilak  did  the  most  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  when  he  explained  that  the  Law  formed 
the  basal  principle  of  one  of  our  most  ancient 
and   sacred   books-the   Gita,     The  sway  of  Duty  was 

tacitly  acknowledged,  and  the  spontaneous  observance 
of  its  behests  was  regarded  as  the  crowning  mercyj 
But  no  body  had  hitherto  publicly  convinced  the 
younger  generation,  that  the  principle  of  Public 
Good  was  the  noblest  achievement  of  life  and  was 
the  sole  object  of  the  Law  of  Action  as  taught  by 
the  Gita.  How  can  a  universal  law  sanctioned 
and  enjoined  by  the  Gita  be  opposed  to  tbe  teachings 
of  the  Acharyas,  the  Shastris  did  not  pause  to  conS 
sider.  Tilak*s  speeches  on  the  Gita  effected  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  current  ideas  about  Duty,  re  igioni 
and  political  activities.  The  Shastris  supported  by 
some   fanatics   believed   that   an   attack   was  directed 
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against    ShaukaiAchaiya     and      lushed    to   ward    off 
danger     when    ncne     existed.      In   the    confusion    of 
tvords    which    was    greatly   of  their    own  creation,  the 
Anti-Rahasya    Quixots    attacked    wind-mills    in    the 
defence  of  Shackaracharya  who  needed   no    assistance 
from       such     untrusty       hands.        Shankatacharya^s 
teachings    rest  on   quite    different    a  foundation    from 
that    of    the    Rahasya.       Both    the     Bhashya   of   the 
Achaiya  and  the  Fahasya    of  Tilak   use  the  same  word' 
Karma    no    doubt  ;   but  each  has  used  it   in  a  different 
sense,    for    a    different   purpose   and    in    different  cir- 
cumstances.      Shankarachatya     refutes     the       thesis 
of    Karma    as    an     essential   antecedent     of    Moksha, 
while    Tilak    suppoits    Karma    as    a  necessary    condi- 
^tion    for    the    well-being    of    the  world.       Shankar- 
acharya    discusses   the    conditions    of    Moksha,    Tilak 
expounds    the    necessity   cf    Karma    which    is     indis- 
>pensable   for    a  free  and  prosperous  life    in  this  world. 
The      aims     of     the     two   are   different    though    not 
divergent,    and    this    fact  reduces  to  nothing  the  pos- 
sibility  of   a    real    conflict    of  views.     Apparent    anti- 
thesis   there    may  be,  but  it  can  ensnare   none    but  the 
unwaiy   and   Indiscreet.     Barring     some     hot-headed 
Irreconcilables,    the    vast     majority    of    the     ycunger 
generation    received    an   impetus  and  a    moral  support 
which   was    sorely    lacking   at  the    time,     Tilak's  ex- 
position  of   tbe   principle    of    Karma   is   enibcdied  in 
^an    excellent    Book    called    the    **Rahasya"  which  has, 
'been   sold    by     thousand,    read    by   t^ns    of  thousands 
^nd    ac^mired    and  accepted  by  hundreds  of    thousands 
dhroughout    the    length    and    breadth  of  the  land.       It 
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as    a    book   of   the   centnry  and  canuot  but   ease   the 

conscience   of    many   a   restless   anJ    unsettled     head 

longing  for  light  and  lead. 

The  same  subject  was  however,again  taken  up  during 
5he  Ganpati  Paja  day  of  1916.  Rahasya  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  public  criticism  for  more  than  a  year  since. 
And  during  this  sufficiently  long  interval,  it  was  very 
*  iavourably  received  and  eulogized  in  a  multitude  of 
jappijsciatlve  notices  and  reviews.  The  general  public 
of  course,  went  into  ecstacies  over  It,  They  perceived  in 
it  a  well  defiaed  principle  of  conduct  in  quest  of  which 
many  of  them  had  dived  into  the  ocean  of  Sanskrit 
Philcs^phy.  Bat  the  precious  find  was  hidden  elsewhere. 
The  sublime  Law  of  Duty  in  the  interests  of  the 
|)eop'e  was  now  declared  to  have  had  the  unquestioned 
c^aactlon  of  Shrl-Krishna  the  Incarnation  of  the  Most 
High.  The  satisfaction  of  the  people  was  uabounded, 
genuine  and  stab!e.  Could  it  be  disturbed  by  a  few 
>:iiu favourable  comments  ?  Absolutely  not.  The.-e 
adverse     comments     were     thrust      upon     the   onblic 

'OSteDsib!y  in  the  defence  of  Shri  Shankaracharya 
-whose  doctrine  of  Sannyas  was  professed  to  be  unfairly 
attacked  by  Tilak-  The  critics  fretted  and  snarled i 
-squeaUd  and  groaned.  The  pe^p^e,  however,  were  not 
^o  be  misled.  They  knew  full  well  that  no  attack  on 
fthe  Acharya  was  meant,  neither  was  there  any  animad- 
version on  the  docttiae  of  the  Ac  arya  who  Is  regarded 
-as  the  Apostle  of  Vec'aata  n^t  on'y  in  the  Deccan  but 
in  Ae  whole  of  India.  Tae  wits  of  the  people  are 
iiceener  aad   more   ready  thai   those  of  inferior  set  of 
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persons    who     pass     under     the      name     of    critics. 

It  is   absurd   to   imagine   that  the  influential   section 

among  the  people  can  be  either  hypnotised   or   overre- 

ached  by  silly  sermons.     The  people   understand,   nay 

people  are  convinced  that   Tiiak  is  the  last  person  who 

would   contemplate    an   attack   on     the   most   revered 

Acharya-the  greatest  intellect  who  set   the   Philosophy 

of  the  Upnishads  on  a   most   secure   foundation.     The 

Acharya  is  the  I,ion  of  the  Vedanta.     The  Lokamanya 

is  the  Lion  of  the  philosophy  of  a  life  of  action.    There 

is  a  difference  between   the   two.     But   the   difference 

is  ene  of  subject  matter  and  not   of  its   postulates.     It     ' 

Is  a  distincticn  between  two   different   points  of  views 

separately  elaborated'one  in  the  Bhashya  and  the  other 

in  the  Rahasya.     This  was  all  obvious  as  the  daylight  ; 

but  the  detractors   of   the   Rahasya  thought  ctherwlse 

and  brought  out   productions   scarcely   distinguishable    | 

from  malicious   and   contemptible   scrawls.     In    their 

arguments  there  was  more  noise  than  substance,  more 

persiflage  than  reasoning.     Tilak  took  up   the   subject 

again  in   September   and   silenced   once   for   all  their 

irresponsible  blatancy.    He  spared   not   their   audacity 

and     made     such     skilful     counter-thrusts     at     their 

dugouts  that  in  a  few   strokes   the   resistance  ot  these 

worthless  brcchres  collapsed,  and  the  new  aspirants  to 

fame  were  hurled  back  to  the  realms  of  oblivion. 

The  Rahasya  has  made  quite  clear  the  point  it 
wanted  to  emphasize  even  at  the  risk  of  being  a 
little  prolix  and  tautclogus.  So  much  so  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  clarify  the  issue  any  further  and  if  s6me 
perverse    Lead    could  net  understand  or  persisted  in 
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misunderstanding    the    line    of     thought,     the    fault 
would    lie   neither   with     the     people     nor     with   the 
Rahasya.  The   opposition   to  the    Rahasya   was  feeble 
but  is   now   wholly   extinct.   The   whole    c-introversy 
raged    round   the  word    Karma.  The     slipping  away 
of  one   axle   pin   sent   the    wheel   off  the     track     or 
the   hardening  of   one   young   leaf   has     converged   it 
» Into   a   spine    that    pricks    a   delicate   body.     Just   so 
one   word   ia     the   Glta     has     made     the     confusion 
worse   confounded.   That     word     is     Karma.    It   was 
unquestionably   properly   understood    at     the  time   of 
the   Gita,    and   was   used  in  its   widest  sense  so   as  to 
avoid  all  technical  difficulties*    Later  Scholiasts    parti- 
cularly the  fcUowers  of  Jaimini,  introduced  one  element 
of   error   which   to   this  day  persists  in   haunting   the 
brains  of   megalomaniacs.     To    the     great    Shankar* 
dcharyathe  word   presented   not    the   least    difficulty^ 
To  the  present   generation   too,    who   are    fortunately 
free  from  any  ritualistic  impression,   the  word  Karma, 
when   properly   explained   could    not   also   fail  to   be 
intelligible.     But  the  inveterate    who   believe    them- 
selves   to    be    experts,    nobody  can     convince.     The 
followers  of  Jaimini  restricted  the   word  Karma  to  the 
Vedlc   ceremonials   such   as  the  Agnihotra   and  other 
sacrifices  more  or  less  intricate.  This  meaning  has  ten- 
aciously adhered  to  Karma  never  to  be  separated  from 
it.     Thus   even  the  word  Karma  could  not  distinguish 
itself  from  its   ov^n  Karma!     So   mysterious    are   its 
laws.     What     Shankaracharya    did     was     simply   to 
shov7  that   this    ritua  i^tic    Karma   has   nothing  to  do 
with     Moksha.     A  strong    desire     to    observe    the 
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minutest   ritnal  'indicated  a  soul   not  perfectly   serene 
or    entirely     free     from     Nescience.     The    cause  of 
such   an   attachment   to  ritualism  was   proved  by  the 
Acharya  to  be  Nescience  and  nothing  else.    Nescience 
and     Omniscience   cannot    co-exist    and   the   former 
can   never  conduce   to   the  latter  which   is  a  phase  of 
Moksha.      Moksha   is     freedom   from     Nescience   or 
attachment  to   any  earthly   thing,    passion   or    action, 
as   a   means   of    pleasure  or   enjoyment. «  But  what  is 
this   Nescience  ?  It  typifies   a   strong   desire   to  have 
or  to  do  something  which  directly  or  indirectly   would 
contribute  to  our  own  pleasure  or  enjoyment.      Karma 
primarily  arises   from  such  a  desire.     It  abides  there; 
and     the     Acharya,    theretore,   enjoins     that    such   a 
Karma   or   for   the   matter   of   that   such  a   desire  for 
one's   own   pleasure    must  be  destroyed  or  repudiated,' 
This   in   p^ain  terms   is  the  doctrine  of  the  immortal 
Acharya   as  to   which   there   ought  to  be  no  room  for 
misapprehension.     Tilak's    position    too    is     equally 
plain.     But   he   takes   the   word  Karma  in  its  original 
or  widest  sense  which  includes  any   action.     With   the 
Acharya   Karma   has    a   self-regarding    aspect    upon 
which   he   lays   a    special   stress   and   insists   that  all 
selfish   Karma   must  be    discarded.     The   highly  ela- 
borate  ritual    if   observed   for  one's  own     sake  will 
never     contribute]  to    Moksha,     says   the     Acharya. 
Action   for   one's   own   pleasure   is  inconsistent   with 
Mokshai   lays  down  the  Acharya  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms.     With  the   Rahasya   there   is   another    aspect 
oi   Karma   and  that  is  Duty.     There  is    also  a  higher 
type  of  Duty  in  which  beneficent   action    is    done 
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spontaneously   and  as  a  consequence  of   one's  settled-- 
character.     This  is  the  loftiest  stage    of     karma  ot 
^*  the  force   that  shapes  the   nature  or    character  of 
human     creatures.'**    Such   a     Karma  the   Acharya 
has   nowhere   deprecated.     What   he  has   condemned 
is   the    self-regarding   action.     Tilak     also     nowhere 
differs   from   this   position   and    is   as   definite   as  the 
Acharya    in    condemning    activities   f^r    one's   own 
j^leasure.     Equally    with     the     Acharya     does   Tilak 
also  admit  tbat  selfish   action  is   a   bar  to     Moksha. 
The  Acharya  stops   with   the  denunciation  of  selfish 
action.     The   subject    matter   of   his    Bhashya    pre-f 
eludes   him  from  discussing    the  thesis    any  futther. 
But   the   scope   of   the   Rahasya    is    a  little   different 
whence   the  author  could   descend  into   the    regions 
of  a  controversy  raging  rouad  a  peculiar  dogma  whichj 
it  was  the  object  of  Tilak   to  annihilate.     The   dogma 
arose  out  of  the  incapacity   to  understand   clearly   the 
doctrine   of  the  Acharya .     It  is  a  perversion   of  it  and 
goes  under  the  name  of  Sannyasa  Mdrga  or  the  pessi- 
mistic school.     From  the  doctrine  of  the    Acharya  dis- 
carding  all  selfish  action    or  selfish  intention,  the  dog* 
matic    school  proceeded   to  condemn  all  action  and 
laid  down  that   no    action  whatever  was   compatible 
with  Moksha.     The  difference  between  the  two  is  self-> 
evident,  and  it  is  the  latter  which  Tilak  has  vehement- 
ly attacked   and  refuted.     He  has   set  the  laws  of  duty 
free  to  operate    to  ensure  freedom.     With  Tilak  any 
beneficent   action     not   selfish,   is     Duty.      With   the 

Acharya   any    unselfish   action   is    no  Karma  at  all* 

jk-^ -. " 

*  gcPTi^tg^^  fi^;  ^  ^rf : — Bhagwat  Gita, 
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Where  is  then  the  difference  between  the  two?  By 
setting  up  a  fancied  difference  where  none  existed  bet- 
ween the  tW5  great  thinkers,  the  critics  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  madcap  who  stood  in  the  cleft  in  a  beam 
above  the  wedge  and  tujjged  at  it  with  a  will,  so  that 
the  opening  closed  suddenly  and  jammed  the  later- 
loper  fast. 

In  December  1914  the  Congress  met  at  Madra- 
under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath 
Basu.  It  was  more  or  less  a  tame  affair  as  usual* 
lor  ever  since  the  Surat  split  the  nationalists  had 
refrained  from  joining  the  Congress  as  the  ultra- 
moderates  still  regarded  the  nationalists  with  dread 
and  distrust.  But  since  the  Allahabad  sitting  in 
1910  the  bulk  of  the  Congressmen  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  dictates  of  the  Convention  as  an  un» 
savoury  alternative  were  fast  growing  sick  of  the 
Coiigress  business  which  was  almost  wholly  devoid 
of  warmth  and  life.  A  strong  opinion  was  gaining 
ground  that  the  nationalists  must  be  reconciled  if  the 
Congress  was  to  be  restored  to  its  former  influence 
and  vigour.  The  Congress  Constitution  was  amend- 
ed from  time  to  time  but  the  real  difficulty  was  that 
the  dictators  of  the  Congress  were  anti-Tilak  to 
the  core.  Sensible  Moderates  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion were  for  Immediate  and  honourable  reconcilia-^ 
tlon.  Even  the  late  Mr.  Gokhale  favoured  peace 
as  his  memorandum  of  proposed  amendments  indi- 
cated. But  amiable  and  docile  as  Gokhale  was,  he 
proved  unlucky  in  one  respect.  Circumstances  often 
shaped  themselves    in    such  a  way   that  he  frequently 
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incurred  responsibility  for  action  which  he  least 
Intended  and  most  deprecated.  There  were  othe^ 
strong  wills  which  he  had  to  obey  and  the  effect  was 
that  he  found  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Nationalist 
party  in  the  Congress  and  exposed  himself  to  piqaant 
criticism  from  the  popular  side.  The  sentiment- 
alism  of  Gokhale  was  his  weak  point,  and  it 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  designing  persons,  aad 
ne  was  slowly  driven  by  tbem  into  a  position  whecce 
he  m^ht  view  Tilak  as  one  who  always  barred  his 
way  and  thwarted  his  public  career.  Gokhale  hardly 
said  anything  c^gainst  the  interest  of  the  public  but 
he  kept  himself  so  much  aloof  from  the  common 
people  that  he  was  suspected  of  secretly  despising 
them.     Such   an   accusation    Gokhale   would  certainly 

never  have  tolerated,  if  he  had  but  known  it.  But 
the    people    too    were    not    to   blame,  for  the  leaders 

must  consider  not  only  how  they  are,  but  how  they 
might  appear  to  those  whose  cause  they  would 
espouse.  Gokhale,  however,  never  came  to  know 
these  thinsjs  and  the  result  was  that  the  personality 
of  Gokhale,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  people*s  ad- 
vocates remained  dominant  in  the  Council  Chamber 
only,  while  Tilak  commanded  the  confidence  of 
the  public  really  and  avowedly. 

The  apparent  estrangement  between  the  two 
popular  leaders  appeared  to  the  people  to  have 
reached  its  climax  when  the  news  was  publish- 
ed that  Gokhale  had  written  to  Bhupendra 
Nathj  Basu  that  Tilak  always  and  still  ad- 
vocated  a  boycott  of   British     Government   and     was 
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t&erefote  a  dangerous  person  to  associate  with  I  As  soon 
as  the  alleged  contents  of  the  letter  were  brought  to 
light,  a  veritable  storm  ot  strong  comments  broke  over 
the  head  of  Gokhale.  Indirect  denials  appeared  in 
the  Moderate  papers,  but  not  the  original  letter  itself.' 
The  charge  was  so  serious  and  the  occasion  was  so 
grave  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  deliberate  and 
inexcusable  insult  that  could  be  offered  to  Tilak.  Of, 
course,  Gokhale  may  have  meant  no  offence  or  even  his 
letter  to  Basu  contained  no  insulting  words  at  all;  But 
the  personal  suffering  of  Tilak,  his  further  persecution 
by  the  bureaucracy  in  the  Tal  Maharaj  Case  which 
dragged  on  for  years,  involved  intense  bodily  and 
mental  pain  to  him  and  a  loss  of  many  thousand 
Rupees,  and  the  fate  of  which  still  hanged  in  the 
balance,  had  made  Tilak's  situation  most  delicate  and 
insecure  ;    but  he  was  sturdily  doing  his  duty   as  if 

nothing  had  happened.  The  people,  however,  moved 
by  the  terrible  hardships  suffered  in  this  causci 
identified  themselves  with  his  misery  and  took  up  the 
cudgels  is  defence  of  his  honour.  For,  honour  was 
the  on^y  thing  which  he  prized  most  and  bad  fought 
hard  to  preserve.  The  cede  of  honor  demanded  the 
publication  of  the  letter.  Gokhale  hesitated,  but 
why  he  did  so  must  always  remain  a  mystery. 
The  consequence  was  however  most  unedifying,' 
Gokhale  was  bitterly  counterattacked  in  the  Press 
and  the  attack  was  scathing  and  unsparing.  But  before 
better  relations  could  be  restored  Gokhale  was  suddtnlyi 
pntlmely  and  mercilessly  removed  by  Death  froiii  the 
scene  of  his  activities.    The  Incident  Is  so  melancholy 
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and  tragic  that  it  scarcely  has  any  parallel  in  the  his* 
tory  of  political  controversies «  The  wounds  mutually 
Inflicted  were  still  bleeding.  It  was  an  encounter 
without  any  aim,  a  fight  prolonged  without  any  reason | 
and  bitterness  provoked  without  any  justification. 
Although  Gokhale  had  come  out  only  the  second  best» 
his  sudden  death  touched  the  real  feelings  of  his  com* 
patriots.  His  failings  were  at  once  forgotten,  only 
*his  eminent  services  to  the  country  and  his  love  for 
the  people  shone  out  in  vivid  brilliance.  None,  how- 
ever, was  more  deeply  moved  than  Tilak  himself. 
The  funeral  speech  which  he  delivered  with  a  heart 
so  heavy  and  a  look  so  sad  was  a  rare  piece 
of  sublime  pathos  in  the  Marathi  language,^ 
Shade  of  Gokhale  1  We  gratefully  remember  your 
services  !  You  were  a  Maratha  truly  born,  a  council 
politician  truly  endowed,  and  let  the  evil  of  oblivion 
descend  on  the  unseemly  controversy  in  which  some 
evil  genius  inimical  to  Tilak  and  to  yourself  plunged 
you  to  your  detriment.  Would  that  you  had  lived  to 
see  the  Congresses  at  Lucknow  and  Calcutta,  and  the 
efiorts  which  Tilak  successfully  made  to  reconcile  yottr 
party  to  his  own,  which  proved  to  the  wotld  that  the 
Marathas  have  learned  in  1917  what  they  had  for-^ 
gotten  in  1817. 

The  spring  of  1915  was  full  of  hope  and  promise. 
The  nasty  Tai  Maharaj  Case  which  has  caused  Tilalc 
years  of  toll,  anxiety  and  pecuniary  loss  ended  in  May 
in  a  complete  and  honourable  victory.  Seldom  is  a 
victory  so  thorough  and  crushing  but  no  one  could  say 
whether  war  had  something  to  do  with  this  changed 
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angle  of  vision  all  rcund.  The  judgment  of  the  High 
Court  which  was  nothing  but  an  open  attack  on  Tilak's 
character  was  shattered  to  pieces  bt^fore  the  terrible 
fire  of  the  immensely  superior  logic  and  intelligence 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  judgment  of  Their  Lord-; 
ships  oi  he  Pi  ivy  Council  is  a  most  manly  and  splen- 
did vindication  oi  the  maxnaoimous  character  of  Tilak 
and  is  couched  in  terms  of  which  even  Aristides  may 
well  be  proud.  The  tide  of  lortune  seemed  definitely 
to  have  turned.  The  day  to  which  Tilak  looked^with 
impttieut  earnestness,  was  cle^rlv  in  sight.  Uis  whole 
public  areer  had  one  defiLite  o -ject  in  view.  It  was 
to  make  the  voice  of  the  people  predominant  in  all 
matters  that  concerned  them.  In  the  beginning,  none 
except  the  people  whose  cause  be  had  made  hi?  own 
were  prepared  to  go  with  him,  and  yet  their  support 
too  was  neither  solid  nor  prompt  nor  intelligent.  The 
leader  must  boldly  lead,  but  fo  lowers  too  must  follow 
with  equal  intrepidity  and  skill.  The  development 
of  a  strong  feeling  of  nstionaliiy  was  Tilak's  ultimate 
aim  so  far  as  the  people  were  concerned.  But  before 
that  feeling  could  be  evolved  in  all  its  purity  and 
vigour,  the  prevailing  ideas  about  religious  duties 
had  to  be  remodelhd  aud  communal  and  social 
jealousies  had  to  be  hushed  up.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  public  career  while  educating  and  defending 
public  opinion  Tilak  had  to  face  a  strong  opposition 
from  each  of  these  hostile  forces.  In  the  early 
eighties  public  opinion  had  just  entered  upon  a 
struggle  for  existance.  First  it  came  into  collision 
with  orthodoxy   of  the  Medieval  type  armed  with  the 
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weapons  of  religious  and  social  interdict.  The 
Gramanya  controversy  of  which  few  may  now  have 
heard  was  Tilak's  first  trial  after  the  Age  of  Con- 
sent agitation.  He  was  attacked  by  both  the  so- 
called  social  reformers  and  the  orthodox  people, 
but  the  attack  of  the  Reformers  was  ever  amiss, 
and  stubborn  orthodoxy  had  to  yield  before  the 
menace  of  Hindu-Mahomedan  riots.  The  Ganpatl 
festival  which  was  rehabilitited  th  ough  the  exer- 
tion,%  of  Anna  Swiheb  Patwardhan  and  his  friends  in 
1893  to  consolidate  the  Hindus  and  upon  which 
he  had  so  much  set  his  bear  ,  received  a  staunch 
support  from  Tilak  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  two 
leaders  developed  Into  a  close  friendship  which 
nothing  afterwards  could  disturb.  The  Garrpati 
festival  instilled  into  the  masses  a  genuine  religious 
feeling  as  a  feature  oi  self -consciousness.  The  Shi- 
waji  Memorial  agitation  gave  it  a  true  national 
basis  and  the  people  aroused  by  religious  and  national 
feelings  first  established  their  claim  in  1895  upon 
the  Congress  executive  that  their  social  susceptibi- 
lities should  be  respected. 

The  struggle  was  then  waged  round  an  issue 
which  now  to  us  may  appear  to  be  hardly  worth 
fighting  for.  The  issue  was  whether  the  Social 
Conference  should  be  held  in  the  Congress  Pandal 
which  gave  it  a  semblance  of  the  sanction  of  the 
Congress,  But  the  real  point  was  whether  the 
people  whom  the  Congress  professed  to  represent 
shomld  expect  that  booy  to  respect  their  susceptibi- 
lities.    It    was    the    first     trial    of  strength,  and  the 
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popular  cause  triumphed  owing  as  much  to  the  firm* 
ntss  of  the  popular  party  as  to  the  discretion  and 
conciliatory  nature  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Ranade 
who  was  then  the  sole  guide  of  the  Social  Reformers. 
Much  recrimination  and  violent  language  were  used 
on  both  the  sides,  but  the  extreme  social  reformers 
thought  fit  to  secede  from  the  popular  party,  and  in 
the  same  year  formed  themselves  Into  a  school  of 
politics  which  as  distinguished  from  the  popular  party 
called  itself  the  Deccan  Moderates  who  f>r  twenty 
years  thereafter  offered  Tilak  the  most  serif 
ous  opposition.  Then  there  was  the  bureaucracy 
presenting  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a 
free  and  strong  commonwealth  of  the  Indian  peoples.' 
Tilak's  policy  had  definitely  followed  throughout  the 
surest  line  of  nation-building.  The  develop i}ent  of 
public  conscience  by  a  hard  struggle,  if  necessary,  and 
when  its  life  was  secure  and  its  progress  fully  acbieved| 
to  assimilate  with  the  central  nucleus  the  surrounding 
environments  through  a  process  of  successive  com- 
promises. It  is  a  most  natural  course  conceived  in  a 
broad-minded  spirit  and  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly 
iaithful  manner.  Evolution  proceeds  by  compromises 
and  nothing  was  more  appropriate  than  what  Tilak 
avowed  even  during  the  hubbub  of  the  Suritconvals 
slon-that  he  was  a  **  compromise-walla.  *'  The  con- 
flict with  the  Moderates  resulted  in  the  buildiog  up 
oi  the  uatioDal'st  party  which  after  twenty  years  of 
stress  and  strife,  succeeded  in  assimilat^'ng  the  sober 
element  among  the  people  to  form  a  still  stronger 
Party  of  Home  Rulers  or  Swarajists,     In  the  six  years 
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during:  which  Tilak  was  absent  from  India  many  things 
had  happened  which  were  steadily  converting  the 
Moderates  into  real  Nationalists.  The  repressive  Laws 
which  made  no  distinction  between  Moderates  and 
Nationalists,  the  disillusionment  of  Mahomedans,  the 
rise  of  democracy,  and  the  growing  sense  of  the 
failure  of  the  Morley-Minto  reforms  were  steadily  ex- 
erting  their  inevitable  effect  upon  the  Congress  and 
produciog  a  yearning  for  a  co-operation  with  the 
Nationalists  which  even  a  Sir  Pherozeshah  could  not 
repress.  When  Tilak  returned  circumstances  were 
ripe  for  coalescence,  but  the  unhappy  events  that 
preceded  Gokhale's  death  put  off  the  consummation 
for  another  year. 

In  February  of  1915  Tilak  presided  at  the  meeting 
held  to  celebrate  the  Anniversary  of  Sbree  Ramdas; 
His  presidential  speech  was  a  lucid  comment  on  the 
principles  underlying  the  teachings  of  Dasabodha,  a 
work  in  which  Ramdas  has  illustrated  his  life  and 
enshrined  its  lessoos.  In  his  speech  Tilak  c>early  laid 
down  ceitain  limits  to  the  vlttue  of  meek  submission 
and  mild  admonition.  There  can  be  no  arguing 
with  those  who  mistake  kindness  for  pusillanimity,  and 
in  self-defence  it  Is  better  to  be  harsh  than  to  yield  to 
avoid  worse  consequences.  The  greatness  of 
Ramdas  lay  In  his  having  lent  his  moral  support  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty  when  both  were  threa» 
tened  with  extinction.  But  no  moral  support  could  be 
obtained  without  a  healthy  activity  and  he,  therefore^ 
exploited  his  audience  to  shake  their  lethargy  and  to 
try  again  the  expedient   of  constitutional  agitation ,  In 
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April  of  1915  Tilak  bethought  himself  to  revive  the 
Provincial  Conference  which  had  been  lying  in  torpor 
|or  a  long  time.  The  machinery  of  the  convention 
constitution  was  still  uafavourable  to  the  manifestation 
of  popular  will.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  hold  the 
conference  on  the  old  lines  that  had  been  universally 
recognised.  The  maderates  rcrsea'ed,  foamed  and 
frowned.  They  did  not  want  t  at  a  conference  should 
be  bell  that  year.  But  to  Tilak  inactivity  meant 
disjruption  and  decay,  so  rapid  was  the  match  ^^of 
events.  The  holding  of  the  conference  was  conse- 
quently resolved  on,  and  the  date  fixed  was  only  three 
weeks  a'ter.  The  moderates  seceded  and  held  them- 
selves aloof  ;  and  the  strength,  resources  and  orga- 
nising power  of  the  Nationalists  were  put  to  a  severe 
test.  The  Conference  met  at  Pooui  on  8th  of  May 
under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Baptista,  one  of  the 
ablest  counsel  of  the  Bombyy  Bar  and  a  most  power- 
ful speaker  who  is  never  dull,  never  dry,  never  cold. 

The  XVII  Conference  held  at  Poona  was  surety  an 
epoch  maKing  conference.  In  the  years  to  come  the 
Conference  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  first 
public  body  that  hit  upon  Home  Rule  as  the  only 
panacea  for  India's  political  ills.  Home  Rule  is  a 
homely  word,  a  household  word  in  British  politics  ; 
but  in  India  it  had  been  regarded  with  something  like 
a  pious  honor  owing  to  its  close  association  with  the 
affairs  of  ihe  refractory  Irishmen.  Moderates  of  the 
old  school  were  taken  aback  at  the  utterance  of  the 
word  **  Home  Rule  '*.  They  were  equally  convuls^ 
to  hear  the  word  **Swarajya*',  and  with  great  difficulty 
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could  bear  with  the  name  of  **  Self-Government  '*  If 
only  that  vere  a  distant  goal  d'mly  visible  on  the 
horizon  and  far  beyond  the  ken  of  practical  politics.  ! 

What  an  astounding  transformation  was  wrought  in 
the  political  conditions  in  India  in  the  short  space 
of  two  yea^rsl  -Who  had  dreamt  that  the  idea  under- 
lying the  scheme  which  in  the  Summer  of  1915 
was  placed  before  the  Conference  at  Poona  only  as 
a  tentative  proposal  for  consideration  of  the  Deccau 
nationalists,  would  seize  the  people  cf  this  country 
and  spread  like  a  wild  fire  bearing  glow  and  warmth 
in  its  four  corners  ?  But  the  time  ha  i  come,  the 
grand  Ideal  was  there,  and  people  were  pre;  pi  red  for 
its  reception,  Experience-that  stern  mistiess-had 
taught  them  that  whatever  their  activities,  whatever 
their  endeavours,  whatever  their  asp'rations — every* 
thing  bad  to  break  or  bend  before  the  iron  wall  of 
bureaucratic  domination.  It  was  the  system  and 
not  individual  officials  individually  that  w^^re  at  the 
root  of  lad  a's  deplorable  plight.  Every  reform  that 
the  Congress  could  suggest  proved  only  a  palliative 
and  failed  to  better  the  lot  of  the  peap^e  which  grew 
worse  and  worse  as  struggle  and  competition  became 
harder  and  keener.  The  bird  in  the  golden  cage 
grew  weary.  He  could  not  stretch  out  his  wings 
in  whatever  direction  he  attempted  to  move.  In  the 
gleaming  twilight  of  the  morning,  the  sunny  noon 
or  the  brilliant  afternoon  he  viewed  through  the 
cage-bars  swarms  of  singing  birds  spreading  their 
gay  plumage  and  soaring  in  the  bright  blae  sky  at 
their  sweet  will.     How    fascinating  their  notes,    how 
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pretty  their  hues.  Liberty  had  vividly  marked  their 
impress  upon  their  looks  and  tunes.  Oh  Liberty  1 
loftier  [than  heaven  and  sweeter  than  life.  Wherever 
thou  stayest  everything  which  is  worth  having  comes 
en  merrily,  and  where  thou  would*st  not  dwell}  thence 
happiness  and  honour  would  depart*  What  was  it 
that  millions  of  citizens  in  Burope  were  ^discarding 
choicest  pleasures  and  pouring  forth  their  crimson 
Hfe-fluid  on  the  battle-fields  in  France  and  Russia? 
The  War  served  as  the  greatest  object  lesson.  Tb^cre 
was  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  No  sacrifice  was 
too  great  for  it,  no  torture  too  excruciating  to  secure 
it.'  The  bayonets  crashed,  the  cannon  thundered,  the 
rifles  rattled  and  the  soldiers  have  bled,  but  the  warning 
was  the  same  througout,  **Loss  of  liberty  is  worse 
than  utter  ruin**  is  the  verdict  of  History.  With 
such  experience  as  she  has  had,  with  such  a  lesson 
before  her,  no  wonder  that  India  felt  that  her  life 
was  bound  up  with  Liberty;  and  Liberty  meant  Swa- 
rajya  or  complete  autonomy  under  British  Rule.  And 
hence  the  people  of  India  were  determined  to  remind 
England  of  her  own  dictum : 

WEO  STANDS  IF  FREEDOM  FALLS  ? 
The  country  had  outgrown  the  Morley-Minto  re- 
forms. Sweeping  changes  loomed  large  in  the  political 
fermament  of  almost  every  civilized  country,  and  India 
could  not  lag  behind.  If  the  country  was  prepared  fot 
a  better  political  status  and  wider  political  outlook, 
there  were  in  Maharashtra  popular  pioneers  to  guide 
them  so  that  these  cravings  might  be  satisfied.  Like 
the  full^panoplied  Minerva  that  sprang  from  the  brow 
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of  Jove  there  flashed   forth  from   the   fertile  brains  of 
the  wisest  leaders  of  Maharashtra 

TEE  IMMORTAL  IDEA  OF  EOME  BULE 

and  the  Poona  Conference   hailed  it  with    acclamation. 
Dr.    Anna   Saheb   Patvardhan    had  in  his   address   of. 
welcome   foreshadowed  the  idea,  but    Mr,  Baptista  the 
President  gave  its   raison  dUre^     As   he    pointed  out 
Home  Rule  was  the  only  solution   of  the  serious  politi- 
cal problem  that   confronted  the    Government  and  the 
people.  There  was  no  formal  resolution  toe  on  subject 
because  the   Congress   had  not   yet   adopted   the  goal. 
But   in  a   stirring   speech    which   he    addressed  to  the 
delegates  on  Monday  evening,  Tilak  bandied  the  subject 
with  such  skill,   boldness  and  clarity  of  reasoning  that 
the  impression  he  created  on  his  audience  was  indelible 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.     All  who  have  .  heard  it  will 
xemember  it  till  the  end  of  their  lives.   It  was  a  master- 
piece of  eloquence  and   his  first  great   speech  on  public 
platform   since  his    release.     TUe   seed    was  sown  and 
the  leaders  were  fain  to  await  the  harvest.   The  Ganpati 
Festival  of  1915     too  could    not  escape  the  Influence  of 
the  changed   attitude  of   Maharashtra,     Political  spee^ 
ches  are  not  the   order  of  the  day  as  a  rule,  during  the 
Festival,     But     discussions   that    often     arise   of   the 
conditions  that  effect  the   freedom  of  the  soul    have  an 
inevitable   beating    on   the   mundane    freedom   which 
nothing     can    counteract.     How   could    the  soul    be 
iree  unless  the  body  was   free  to   do  its  duty  according 
to   the   excellence   of  its  faculty  ?     Politics   can  never 
be«a  trade  in  India  as  it  has  been  in  the  West.     For, 
India  is    essentially   a   Religious  country.     The   rell- 
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glous  and  spiritual  Instinct  here  is  stronger  and  all- 
engrossing.  In  Fngland  Law  is  the  watch-word,  in 
India  it  is  Religion.  And  that  sacred  name  sends  a 
shrill  through  the  Indian  heart  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  expression  **  Laws  of  the  Land  *'  would 
work  upon  aa  Englishman's  mind. 

Swifter  than  the  flying  bird  and  sweeter  than  flowery 
fragrance,  the    autumnal   breezas   wafted   everywhere 
the  gentle   yet  irrepressible   impulses   of   the  waves  of 
Swatajya.     It  was  discussed,  it  was  welcomed,   and   it 
was  loved    from    the    depth   of  heart   by  every   body. 
But  the  magic  touch   of  the   vivifying  idea    produced 
quite  a   sensation   in   South   India.     May   be   that   in 
Madrrs  Presidency  Mrs.  Besant  had   simultaneously  hit 
upon   the   same   idea.     But   all   the   same  it   was   in 
Poona  the  capital   of  free  Maharashtra  that  the  glorious 
epoch  to  come  first  announced  by   a   trumpet   call  the 
advent  of  Swarajya   for  India.     Mrs.  Besant  with   her 
characteiistic  thoroughness  and  a  genius  for  organiza- 
tion at  once  took  up  the  subject  seriously,  and  through 
the     columns     of    the   New     India     adumbrated  the 
formation  of  a   Home   Rule   League.     The   moderate 
element   throughout   the     country   gaped     and  stood 
aghast   at  the   seeming  audacity  of  Mrs.  Besant.     She 
was  blamed  fur  her  impatience  and  pre-ipitate  haste, 
India,  it  was  said,  wanted  a  breathing  time,    and   any 
active   propaganda  for  Home   Rule   would   produce   a 
public  commotion  which   would   embarass  the  Govern- 
ment and    the   people   alike,  for   the  latter   would   be 
breaking   a     solemn   though     unwritten   pact.      'f'his 
plausible  reason  had  an  effect  for    some   time,    and    it 
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*  tseemed  as  though  public  activities  were  going  to  be 
stopped  during  the  war.  But  apparently  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  consider  themselves  equally  bound  by 
the  pact.  They  rushed  through  Parliament  the  Civil 
Service  Amendment  Act  much  unfavourable  to  India's 
interests  and  published  the  Report  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission^  a  most  repugnant  document,  la 
spite  of  the  protests  from  the  people.  This  was  what 
was  happening  in  this  country.  In  England  on  the 
contrary,  Ministerial  pronouncements  were  frequently 
being  made  with  respect  to  the  re-adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
and  the  colonies  were  being  assured  that  they  would 
be  freely  consulted  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Thusi 
although  India  keenly  felt  the  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment, an  attempt  was  made  to  respect  her  sentiment 
by  a  declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  MrJ 
Robertson  avowed  that  India's  timely  help  had 
changed  the  **  Angle  of  Vision  '*  of  the  KagHsh 
people-the  famous  phrase  which  has  since  been 
quoted  times  without  number. 

Mrs,  Besant  pinned  her  faith  in  the  support  she 
expected  from  the  Moderates  whom  she  believed  she 
could  persuade  to  accept  her  scheme.  The  Moderates 
were  accessible  to  her.  She  was  not  outside  the  Con- 
gress and  she  was  confident  of  her  powers  of  persua- 
sion. But  while  Mrs.  Besant  was  looking  to  the 
Moderates,  Tllak  had  almost  perfected  his  plans  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  Ueague.     Having    held   many 
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aa  informal  discussion  he  summoned  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Nationalists  to  meet  at  Poona  on  24th 
December  to  t^ke  the  final  decision. 

Mrs.    Besant   had   interviews    with    almost   all    the 
Moderate  Leaders,   and   on   the   eve   of  the  Congress, 

placed  before   them  her  proposal  to   accept  the    Home 
Rule   ideal.      The   suggestion   was   met    with   a  cold 
reception  and  was   rejected    as   being    premature   and  * 
inpracticable      Mrs.  Besant  had   temporarily  to   ^ban- 
don  the  Idea,   and  she  turned   her   attention   to   bring 
about  a  reconciliation   between  the  two   wings   of  the 
Congress.     Another   attempt   was   therefore   made   to 
bring  the  much-needed  peace  between  the  two  parties^ 
and  Mr.  Gandni  and  iMrs.    Besant    had   private   inter-^ 
views  with   Tilak  who  intimated   if  the   desire   of  the 
other     party   was    genuine    he    should      expect      the 
stringency   of   the   constitution     which   kept   out   the 
Nationalists   to  be   relaxed.     He   was   waiting   to   see 
it  the   desire   for   peace   was   sincere,     and   told   the 
mediators  that  he   could  not   act  on  his   own  responsi- 
bility but  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  mandate  from  his 
paity.     Sir   Pherozeshah,  the  Ruler   of  the  Congress 
bad  left  this   mortal  world  just   a   month  ago  and   the 
bitter   memories  of  ycre  had  almost   faded   away.     As 
an  earnest  of  a  genuine  desire  for  concord  and  harmonyi 
the  Congress   of  1915   introduced  certain  changes  in 
its  constitution  to   enable   Nationalist   Bodies   of  long 
stancing  to  send  a  fixed   number  of    Delegates   tfl   the 
Congress,  and  the 
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FIB8T  STEP  TOWARDS  UNITY 
was  thus  taken  by  the  Bombay  Moderates. 

On  the  24th  of  December  1915  the  Nationalist 
Conference  met  in  the  Hall  of  the  Sarvajaoik  Sabha 
in  Poona  to  decide  on  the  formation  of  the  Home  Rule 
I^eague.  Representatives  from  Berar,  Nagpur  and  the 
Carnatic  attended  in  numbers,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
form  a  Home  Rule  I^eague  to  educate,  strengthen  and 
express  public  opinion  here  as  well  as  in  England,  and 
to  use  all  constitutional  means  of  public  agitation  until 
Home  Rule  was  secured  to  India,  A  Provisional 
Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  to  make  preparations  for  its  formal  inauguration.' 
Thus  the  idea  of  Indian  Home  Rule  was  born  in  Poona ' 
took  shape  and  sprouted  in  Poona  ready  for  its  trans* 
plantation.  Great  things  have  small  beginnings  and 
mighty  events  have  trivial  antecedents.  So  it  was 
with  the  Home  Rule  League  which  in  less  than  a  year 
became  a  potent  factor  in  Indian  Politics, 

At  one  time  and  particularly  till  the  month  of  June 
1915  it  was  expected  that  the  War  with  the  Teutonic 
Powers,  the  most  terrible  though  it  had  been,  would  be 
of  a  comparatively  short  duration.  The  Austrian 
power  was  apparently  crushed,  the  road  to  Hungary 
lay  open  before  Russia,  Italy  had  joined  the  Allies  and 
in  the  West  although  Belgium  had  been  overrun,  the 
battle  of  Ypres  had  definitely  smashed  the  German 
offensive  in  that  quarter.  But  the  sudden  and  serious 
set>-back  which  Russia  suffered  since  June  prolonged 
the  War   and   postponed  the    victory  of    the  Allies.' 
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Tilak  with  a  prophetic  vision  clearly  gauged  the  situation 
and  drew  from  it  conclusions  which  few  Indian  states- 
men could  have  conceived.  The  Provincial  Conference 
of  1915  was  an  unprecedented  success,  and  but  for  the 
impetus  Tilak  gave  to  popular  activity,  there  would 
have  been  no  conference  on  such  a  grand  scale  at 
all.  He  had  the  whole  Maharashtra  at  his  back.  In  the 
Deccan  his  word  was  Law.  In  the  rest  of  India  he  was 
regarded  in  the  highest  estimation  by  public  leaders  of 
almost  all  the  provinces,  Gokhale  and  Pherozeshah 
were  dead.  The  Moderate  party  was  completely  dis- 
organised. The  Servants  of  India  Society  too  had 
failed  to  attract  Mr.  Gandhi  within  its  fold;  and  the 
Gita  Rahasya  which  thousands  of  youths  and  grown  up 
people  welcomed  with  one  voice  had  Invested  Tilak  with 
an  authority  the  strength  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
exaggerate.  In  short,  Tilak  was  the  master  of  the 
situation.  Nothing  had  happened  which  should  In- 
duce him  to  make  friends  with  the  Moderates— for 
Moderates  as  a  party  had  ceased  to  exist.  Nor  were 
the  Nationalists  at  all  eager  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Mawals  (  as  the  ultra-moderates  were  called) 
who  were  regarded  as  nothing  better  than  a  mere 
mouth-piece  of  bureaucracy.  But  Tilak  espied  what 
perhaps  few  could  have  foreseen.  His  outlook  stretch^ 
ed  beyond  party  squabbles  and  personal  aggrandise- 
ment. He  clearly  saw  that  each  month  of  the  pro- 
tracted war  must  draw  India  more  and  more  into  the 
-vortex  of  British  politics,  and  the  man -power  Und 
^'xesourccs  of  India  were   factors   which   must  give  her 
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a  predominant  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  British 
cabinet.'  Endowed  with  the  insight  of  a  sage  there 
gleamed  before  his  mental  eye  the  situation  of  India 
In  the  near  future,  Whatever  the  authorities  might 
say — and  they  said  that  by  sending  the  forces  of 
India  to  the  fields  of  Flanders,  they  were  graciously 
giving  India  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  hereself— , 
the  stern  fact  of  India's  unlimited  resources  was  con-7; 
stantly  before  his  mind,  India  was  not  only  necessary 
but*  absolutely  indispensable  to  England  for  winning 
the  war.  Next  to  America  whom  England  had  been 
courting  since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  India 
was  the  only  country  which  could  furnish  the  Entente 
powers  with  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.  Germany  was  Inordinately  ambitious,  and 
the  coalition  which  England  was  leading  was  the 
result  of  circumstances  which  might  not  recur.  Con^ 
sequently  even  If  Germany  should  sue  for  peace  to 
secure  for  herself  a  respite,  England  would  be  the  last 
to  allow  It  but  would  continue  to  fight  till  German 
power  designated  as  German  militarism  was  finally 
destroyed .  India's  help  was  therefore  a  vital  necessity 
to  England  and  its  growing  pressure  must  lead  to  the 
restoration  to  India  of  her  natural  place  in  the  Empire? 
But  there  is  one  condition  and  no  other  on  which 
alone  the  above -mentioned  prospect  could  be  realised.' 
The  condition  is  that  India  should  be  conscious  of  her 
power  and  should 

SPEAK  WITE  ONE   VOICE. 
^ow  had  the   psychological   moment  arrived,     The 
authorities  were  discouraging  political  agitation  on  the 
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plea  that  it  would  distract  the  Government,  but  Tilak 
readily  saw  through  the  excuse.  In  England  the  Irish 
affairs  were  being  hotly  discussed, and  the  claims  of  the 
colonies  too  were  being  now  and  then  put  forward  and 
allowed  to  be  fully  urged.  There  ought  to  be  nothing 
therefore  which  should  debar  India  from  putting  forth 
her  just  claims.  Not  only  that  but  it  would,  Tilak 
believed,  be  suicidal  to  keep  silent  and  allow  the 
opportunity  to  slip  off  through  our  Inactivity,  sapineness 
and  unparalleled  folly.  India  must  therefore  be  united 
and  she  must  know  her  strength.  That  was  Tilak*s 
masterly  argument.  India's  unity  was  now  his  sole 
anxiety,  his  only  care,  his  final  resolve.  And  those 
who  know  intimately  his  character  need  scarcely  be 
told  that  Tilak's  Resolve,  Action  and  Performance 
unerringly  follow  one  another  in  quick  succession.  He 
is  the  Caesar  of  Maharashtra,  and  like  Caesar  well 
might  he  say  that 

HE  RESOLVED,  HF  ACTED,  EE  AGCOMPLISHED, 
So  noble,   patriotic    and  unselfish  were  his  motives, 
and   so   far-seeing,    clear   and   wonderful  his  political 
genius. 

An  emphatic  declaration  of  the  demands  of  India 
by  the  strongest  popular  body  had  now  elicited,  and  an 
entente  with  the  Bombay  Moderates  was  essential— ii 
the  Bombay  presidency  was  to  stand  united  on  the 
Congress  platform.  But  how  was  that  agreement 
possible  no  ordinary  man  knew.  It  required  the 
penetrating  intellect  of  a  Tilak,  the  sense  of  proportion 
of  an  Annasaheb  or  the  unquestioning  faith  of  a  Munje. 


The  sound  of  compromise  had  filled  the  air  since  Tilak 
teturned,  but  the  sudden  death  of  Gokhale  and  cf 
Pherozshah  made  matters  difficult  rather  than  smooth. 
The  Moderates  would  now  fight  for  their  very  existence 
and  what  Gokhale  or  Sir  Pherozeshah  had  perhaps 
assented  to,  was  bound  to  be  refused  by  a  good  many 
of  their  hot-headed  admirers,  merely  because  bo 
Gokhale  was  there  to  use  his  discretion.  If  however 
the  country's  opinion  was  to  be  focussed,  it  must  be 
focussed  through  the  Congress  and  in  a  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Congress.  A  union  between  all  parties 
was  therefore     an  object  to   be   attained    even   at   an 

unreasonable  price.  That  was  the  opinion  at  any  rate 
of  Tllak.  The  Provincial  Conference  of  1916  was  there* 
fore  convened  in  accordance  with  the  old  constitution, 
and  another  conference  under  the  new  rules  was 
called  to  meet  In  October  at  Ahmedabai.  The  Natlona* 
lists  still   refused  to  recognise   the   conventlon-consti* 

tution,  because  it  was  drawn  up  and  sanctloaed  by  a 
body  to  which  they  were  not  a  paity.  The  Nationa- 
lists therefore  naturally  decided  to  attend  the  Belgaum 
Conference  which  afforded  excellent  opportuaity  to 
Tilak  to  expound  his  views  to  his  party  and  obtain 
their  mandate  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  occasion  of  the  Conference  at  Belgaum  was 
utilized  by  Tllak  to  formally  inaugurate  the  formation 
of  the  Indian  Home  Rule  I^eague  in  April  1916. 
Mr,  Baptlsta  was  elected  president,  and  Tilak^ 
Ai^na  Saheb  Patwardhan,  and  Dada  Saheb  Khaparde 
Vlce-presldenis.     The  Hon.    Mr.   Khaparde  was  the 
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President-elect  of  the  Conference  also.'  The  inaugu  J 
lation  of  the  Home  Rule  League  was  an  epoch-making 
event  in  the  pofltical  career  of  Tilak,  The  labours  of 
his  political  life  which  curiously  enough  were  growing 
more  and  more  arduous  with  his  advancing  years,  had 
now  come  within  the  ace  of  taking  a  definite  shape. 
It  required  36  long  years  for  an  advanced  country  like 
Maharashtra  to  arrive  at  a  stage  when  it  could  plainly  * 
speak  out  its  mind,  and  openly  demand  its  birth-right t 
For  Maharashtra  isi  no  doubt,  sturdy  and  intelligent,* 
but  suffers  from  one  serious  drawback.  It  is  peopled 
by  numerous  small  communities  which  are  isolated  and 
antipathetic.  Each  group  has  hitherto  refused  to  look  ] 
beyond  its  immediate  concerns,  and  was  pugnacious 
and  impatient  of  criticism.  Among  such  groups  no-- 
thing  was  easier  than  to  foment  quarrels,  personal* 
recriminations  and  hostility,  and  nothing  was  harder 
to  achieve  than  any  organised  and   sustained  efiort. 

No  popular  leader  was  within  our  memories  sub-- 
jected  to  so  much  bodily  suffering  and  encountered  so 
dogged  and  protracted  an  opposition  from  his  adver- 
saries as  Tilak.  Much  of  his  energy  was  simply  wasted 
in  overcoming  the  opposition  which  was  always  for7 
midable  though  absurd.  It  was  the  spread  of  a  closer 
knowledge  of  his  unselfish  activities  throughout  all 
classes   that  has   augmented  his  adherents    and   over-^ 

powered  adverse  forces.  Maharashtra  now  is  better 
united  than  ever,  thanks  to  the  unremitting  and  self-f 
effacing  labours  of  a  band  of  determined  patriots  of 
whom  Tilak  is  the   most  pre-eminent.     The   activities 
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of  Tilak  and  his  friends  have  been   two-fold: — to  unite 
the  people   and  to    criticize  the    authorities   and    their 
supporters   when  public  good    required   it.     He   knew 
that  the   awakening   of   national    consciousness   could 
alone  hold  our  calculating   people   of   Maharashtra   in 
bonds  of  love   and   honour.     The  work  of  educating 
public  opinion  and  the   campaign   of   unsparing   crltl- 
»  cism  which  he  carried  on  with  a  rare   zeal   and  persis- 
tency  were  now  bearing  fruit.   -His  speeches,  writings »' 
his  Sample  and  his  character  have   enabled  the  people 
to  assert   their  rights  but  have  driven  ^the   bureaucracy 
to  show  its   hands  by  obliging  it   to    forge    leactionary 
laws.     Now  that  the   people  are   fairly  well  united  and 
conscious  of  their    rights,    now   that   their   aspirations 
have  taken  a  definite  shape,  now  that  it  has  been  rea- 
lised to  our  cost  that  an  irresponsible  bureaucracy  can* 
not  be  mended,  the  time  has  surely    arrived  to  demand 
that   the  control    of  our   affairs   should  be  entrusted  to 
ourselves.  This  is  Swarajya,this  is  Home  Rule,  and  the 
demand   of  Home   Rule   must  be  made   by  a   powerful 
and   organised    body.     Hence   arose  the  necessity  for 
founding  an  Indian  Home  Rule   League.     Who  could 
now   say   that   the     starting   of   Home    Rule   League 
was     not  exceedingly     opportune  ?     It   is   one   of  the 
wisest   and   far-reaching    steps  which   Tilak  has  taken 
and  now   aftei  nearly   two  years   of  its  remarkable  ext» 
stence    we   have   seen   that   the   step  was     eminently 
justified.     All   honor   to   the   political   instinct   of  the 
Gteat  Patriot  who  beheld   through  the  dense  fog  of  the 
woild-war  the  approaching   dawn  of  a  glorious   future.' 
What  country  will  not  be  proud   of  such   a  leader  and 
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what  people  will  not  triumph  uuder  such  a  well-dlrectetl 
lead  ?  Shall  we  perish  ?  **  No  -  o  -  o  -  o  "  Is  the 
emphatic  answer.  Do  we  win  ?  **  Assuredly  '»  must 
be  our  decisive  reply. 

Few  persons  may  have  understood  the  significance 
oi  the  League.  It  was  an  humble  beginning  like 
many  other  events  that  fail  to  attract  adequate  notice 
at  their  fiist  inception.  ^  But  countrymen  !  glance  now 
at  the  expanding  volume  of  strong  public  opirion, 
fathom  the  depth  of  patriotism  it  has  evoked,  and  test 
the  wonderful  capacity  for  public  woik  which  it  has 
developed.    These   are   the   immediate     fruits   of   the 

HOME  RULE  LEAGUE. 
The  Conference  at  Belgaum  was  unique  both  in 
point  of  the  unsurpassed  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly 
and  the  number  of  delegates.  The  proceed 
ings  were  regular,  the  speeches  eloquent,  lively 
and  stirring.  But  all  interest  and  attention  of 
the  conference  was  centred  in  the  memorable  resolu- 
tion of  *  Compromise.  '  Tilak  delivered  two  of  his 
finest  speeches  at  the  conference — one  on  War  and 
the  other  on  Compromise.  Compromise  was  one  of 
the  most  momentous  decisions  that  Tilak  took  as  a 
great  party  leader.  Neither  the  moderates  nor  the 
Nationalists  as  a  body  were  intensely  desirous  of  a 
compromise.  Nobody  was  blind  to  the  differences 
between  the  parties.  That  differences  might  remain | 
and  what  was  after  all  the  so-called  Compromise  ?  It 
simply  meant  cc-operatlon  in  a  common  cause.'-  It 
meant   no  abandonment    of   principle   or  a  coutse   of 
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action .^     But  even  for  such  a  limited   co-opeiation  few 
members   of  the   two   parties    were   at   first  sincerely 
prepared^     No   doubt,  many   people   outside    Mahara- 
shtra were  keen  for  a  Compromise  simply  because  they 
wanted  that   Nationalists  should  no  longer  remain  out- 
side the   Congress,    and   it  was  through   the   pressure 
exerted   by  these  people   that  the   restrictions  directed 
•against  the   nationalists   were   partly   removed   at  the 
Bombay    Congress.     But  Tilak   who  did   not   show  so 
much'anxiety   to  join  the   Congress  in  1914  or  even  in 
1915   seemed  very   eager  to  take   part  in  the    Congress 
of  1916,    so   much   so  that    many   of   the   nationalists 
wondered  at  his    concern.     To  most   of  his  friends  his 
attitude   seemed  incongruous.   Of  course,  there  was  no 
question  in  principle  as  to  the  desirability  of  union  bet- 
ween the   parties,    and  attempts  were  always   made  to 
effect   union   ever  since  the  split   occurred  at   Surat  in 
1907.    But  union  appeared  as  far  off  as   ever,  although 
bitterness     had     much     abated   and    each  party    was 
working   along  its    own  proper  lines.     So    when  Tilak 
made  a  serious    proposal  for  a   compromise  at  a  special 
private  meeting  of  the  Nationalist  party  at  Poona,  it  was 
feared  that  a    premature   compromise   would   lead   to 
worse     consequences.     Nobody   understood     the     real 
motive  of  Tilak  nor  the  real  necessity  for  a  compromise. 
At  that  secret  sitting  Tilak  was  plainly  told  that  so  far 
as  the  information  of  the  party  went,  the  moderates  too 
•eere  not  eager  for  it,  and  therefore,  it  was  not  easy  to 
understand  why  they  should   be  committed  to  a  course 
of     Action     which       was     neither      necessary      nor 
veiy   intelligible.     The   vote     of    the     majority    went 
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against  Tilak.  But  Tilak  stood  firm.  He  explained 
his  object  bnt  few  were  satisfied  at  the  time  at  the 
prospects  which  War  had  opened  for  their  course.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  allow  the  several  members  to 
think  over  the  matter  and  to  decide  the  question 
finally  at  Belgaum.  The  question  was  talked  all  over 
Maharashtra.  The  Nationalists  thronged  at  the  Con- 
ference because  weighty  matters  were  to  be  decide^ 
and  more  because,  tbe  decision  was  not  to  be  taken  by 
the  leaders  merely  but  by  the  party  as  a  whole,*  The 
delegates  numbered  about  1800  the  greatest  number  on 
record  even  for  a  Congress  to  be  sure.  It  was  a  truly 
democratic  conference  assembled  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
a  true  democracy  and  proceeded  to  consider  matters  by 
methods  truly  democratic.  A  fuller  explanation  of  his 
position  was  expected  from  Tilak.  The  party  was  al- 
ready conscious  of  its  strength  and  influence,  but  It 
was  now  quite  confident  of  its  resources  too.  The 
arrangements  at  the  Conferences  at  Poona  and  Bel- 
gaum, and  the  quality  and  earnestness  of  the  speeches 
delivered  there  had  amply  justified  the  expectation  that 
the  nationalists  were  able  single-handed  to  maintain 
those  free  institutions  in  their  full  vigour  and  moral 
force.  The  Moderates  on  the  other  hand  were,  waning 
In  their  influence,  and  the  Nationalists  were  certain 
that  by  waiting  alone,  the  apple  of  the  Congress  would 
fall  unfailingly  into  their  lap.  Why  should  they  then 
disparage  themselves  unnecessarily  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  by  seeking  a  compromise  ?  They  had  seen  how  in 
an  attempt  to  seek  the  support  of  the  Moderates,*  Mrs. 
Besant  had  been  discomfited.  By  standing  on  their  own 
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legs  the  Nationalists  of    Maharashtra  were  the  First  tci 
announce  the    Idea  of  Home   Rule  and   first  to  start  a 
Home  Rule  !League,   This  was  another  line  of  thought, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  solid,  and  cogent,  but  Tilak  held  a 
view  different  from  the  abovs,  his  own.    At  an  informal 
sitting  Messrs  Baptista,  Kelkar,  and   Khadilkar  declar^ 
ed  themselves  on  the  side  of  Tilak,  but  the  opposition 
%oo  was  equally  strong,  and  contained   Messts,  S.  M! 
Paranjpe,    Alekar,    Munje  and    most  of  the  C.  P.  and 
Berar 'Nationalists.     In  the  press  the  opposition  cam- 
paign was  skilfully  carried  on  by  the  Sandesh  the  mos  i 
widely     circulated   daily  in   the   Deccan   next  to   the 
Kesari%    The  opposition  of  the  Sandesh  was  based  on 
the   interest  and     reputation   of  the    party,    and   the 
articles  which  represented  at  the  time  the  predominant 
feeling  of  the  Nationalists   will  always  be   remembered 
as  most  superb  specimens  of  a  splendid   style  in  which 
a  rational  argument  is   successfully  embellished  by  the 
foliage  and  flara  of  emotion.     The  view   urged  by  the 
Sandesh  leut  a  lively  tone  to   the   debate   at   Belgaum; 
But  Tilak' s  logic  was  irresistible.     After  a  hot  discus'^ 
jslon   the     force   of    Tiiak's     reasoning   began   to   be 
lealised,  but  it  was  clear  that  his  arguments  were  based 
on  factors   which  were  yet  in  the  bosom  of  the  future, 
and     it    required    an    exceptional    genius  to    predict 
emphatically  that  the   factors  would  operate  exactly 
as  he   foretold.'    On   this   point  it   was   therefore   uuj 
animously  decided  to  leave  the  case  unreservedly  into 
the   hands   of   Tilak.     Tilak's   triumph^  was    signal." 
It  Wets  a  vindication  of  his  uaquestloned  position   as   a 
rparty  leader.    It  is  impossible  not  to  express    a  sense 
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of  pilde  that  a  leader  should  have  such  a  splendid,  • 
intelligent  and  resolute  following,  and  that  the  party 
too  should  have  such  an  extraordinary  genius  at 
their  head,  prompt  in  decision,  fearless  in  action  and 
sage  in  counsels,  in  whose  superior  wisdom  and  com* 
prehensive  knowledge  of  facts  the  party  could  safely 
confide  Its  very  existence,  interests  and  honor. 

Next  day  the  famous  **  Compromise  **  Resolution* 
was  moved  by  Tilak  himself.  Few  people  could 
have  risen  to  the  occasion.  Solemn  silence  pre- 
vailed and  the  huge  Shamlana  of  the  Conference 
which  contained  not  less  than  2500  eager  hearers 
listened  with  breathless  expectation  to  the  pronounce-  ' 
jnent  of  their  leader.  The  remarkable  speech  opened 
and  its  measured  and  ringing  accents  at  once  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  audience.  The  cross 
fire  of  arguments  became  more  and  more  intensei^ 
The  calculating  spirit  of  the  assembly  was  soon 
put  out  of  court,  sentimentalism  was  defeated,  palt- 
ry party  interests  were  routed  and  reason  was  en- 
throned on  the  high  pedestal  of  sublime  Duty 
where  its  position  was  unassailable.  The  speaker 
was  addressing  evidently  with  the  highest  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  when  the  supreme  assault  was 
delivered,  when  the  compromise  was  declared  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  Motherland,  Tilak's  victory 
was  complete.  So  effective  was  Tilak's  compromise 
speech  that  the  audience  was  animated  with  the 
same  fervour,  actuated  by  the  same  emotion,  and 
luled    by   the    same  aspiration,      Tilak's   speech  was 
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followed  by  that  of  S.  M.  Paranjpe  who  originally 
opposed  the  compromise  but  now  heartily  supported 
it,  and  this  master  of  Marathi  oratory,  this  Cicero 
of  the  Marathas,  exerted  his  mighty  powers  of  elo- 
quence in  the  service  of  the  Motherland.  The 
awakening  of  patriotic  passions  is  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Paranjpe's  inimitable  style,  but  on  the  day  the 
passion  was  stirred  to  its  utmost  depth.  The  Reso- 
lution was  passed  of  course  unanimously,  and  after 
the  ;rest  of  the  business  was  transacted  the  session 
of  the  Conference  terminated,  amid  unexcelled 
enthusiasm  and  satisfaction. 

After  the  Belgaum  Conference  was  over,  inde- 
fatiguable  Tllak  lost  no  time  in  opening  the  Home 
Rule  Campaign  and  addressed  a  monster  open  air 
meeting  at  Belgaum  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Home 
Rule.  The  Home  Rule  speech  at  Belgaum  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Home  Rule  campaign  which  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  has  been  carried  on 
throughout  India  up  to  date  with  ever  increasing 
vigour  ^'and  volume.  The  agitation  has  been  carried 
on  from  city  to  city,  from  town  to  town  and  from 
village  to  village  and  now  even  the  meanest  peasant 
is  quite  well  up  and  has  definite  ideas  about  Home 
Rule  or  Swarajya.  The  speech  at  Belgaum  was  shortly 
followed  by  those  that  were  delivered  at  Ahmed- 
nagar,  and  they  embody  a  most  lucid  statement  of 
the  Swarajya  case  in  a  most  simple,  homely  yet  con- 
vincing style.  The  activities  of  the  Home  Rule 
I^eqgue  and  the  enthusiastic  proceedings  of  the  Belgaum 
conference    were   being   closely   watched  by  oflScials  ^ 
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and  wben  from  speechmaklng  the  League  proceeded  * 
to  agitation,  and  when  from  wordy  agitation  the 
League  bade  fair  ^to  proceed  to  energetic  and  skilful 
action,  the  District  officials  were  probably  filled  with 
alarm.  But  the  personality  of  Tilak  had  risen  beyond 
the  reach  of  lesser  deities.  The  Olympian  gods 
were  therefore  moved  to  action.  Vigorous  repressive 
measures  were  contemplated  against  Tliak.  Evil 
rumours  reached  his  ears  but  he  was  Tilak  and  * 
was  consequently  undaunted.  Speeches  were  ^  dis- 
sected for  detecting  sedition  in  the  viscera.  The 
bureaucratic  gods  thought  that  the  speeches  were 
seditious.  But  wish  was  father  to  the  thoughti  and 
the  pie  was  sent  ^^to  the  kitchen  of  the  executive 
council  for  being  cooked,' 

About  20th  of  May  when  the  Spring  Lecture  Series 
or  the  Garland  of  Lectures  was  in  its  full  bloom,  the 
aroma  was  found  to  be  still  more  sweet  and  fascinating. 
It  was  an  occurrence  fortuitous  yet  most  welcome  as 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  Mrs,  Besant  and  Lokamanya 
Tilak  were  to  be  seen  hand  in  hand  on  the  same  public 
platform,  A  most  lucky  combination  of  East  and  West. 
Mrs.  Besant  who  symbolised  the  vigorous  organizing 
methods  of  the  west  standing  side  by  side  with  Tilak 
the  pillar  of  oriental  tenacity.  There  stood  a  typical 
Englishwoman  animated  by  pushful  enthusiasm  but 
seasoned  by  age  and  experience;  there  was  also  the 
typical  Maratha,  rugged  and  fiery,  but  sobered  by  deep 
and  extensive  learning.  The  English  woman  was 
easternised  by  her  disclpleshlp  under  the  Mahatmas  of 
the   White   Lodge;    the   Maratha   Brahman  who,  was 
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Impressed  with  the  philosopby  of  Shankardcharya,  and 
taught  the  religion  of  Duty,  had  adopted  western, 
methods  of  political  agitation •  The  Lady  of  the  Adyar 
whom  the  Theosophical  world  silently  adores  was 
addressing  the  people  of  Maharashtra  who  implicitly 
followed  their  honoured  and  exalted  leader  who  was 
In  the  chair.  The  subject  of  course  was  Home  Rule, 
^  with  Tilak  as  president  and  Mrs.  Besant  as  the  speaker. 
The  result  was  simply  marvellous.  The  atmosphere 
was  at  once  charged  with  the  sublime  and  unperceived 
waves  of  determination  and  devotion.  It  was  the 
harbinger  of  the  informal  union  ol  Maharashtra  with 
Madras  to  be  cemented  by  common  ideals  and  common 
propaganda.  The  resonant  words  of  the  lecturer  sang 
through  the  breezy  expanse  in  the  mellow  twilight  of 
the  summer  evening  which  was  slowly  dressing  itself 
in  the  glistening  apparel  of  sable  clouds.  The  hearers 
were  absolutely  tranquil,  thoughtful  and  serious.  The 
close  of  the  address  was  signalised  by  an  opportune 
brisk  shower  from  the  thundering  clouds,  ard  when 
the  President  aptly  remarked  in  his  closing  speech  thai 
the  auspicious  showers  were  the  joyous  tears  of  Heaven 
at  their  sincere  efforts,  the  roar  of  thunder  was  fervidly 
responded  to  by  a  deafening  peal  of  cheers. 

Soon  after  the  Indian  Home  Rule  League  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Belgaum,  Mrs.  Besant  also  lost  no  time  in 
organising  her  own  League.  Mrs.  Besant's  Home  Rule 
League  was  shortly  thereafter  started  with  its  Head 
Quarters  at  Madras.  And  India  now  maintains  two 
Home  Rule  Leagues.  But  why  tyro  ?  Well  might  she 
ma' : tain  a  hundred  more.     The   field  is  so  vast.     But 


what  next  ?  The  task  is  so  stupendous,  the  obstacles 
so  formidable.  Even  yet  Swarajya  is  a  word  to  conjure 
with.  The  magic  of  the  name,  so  instinctively  per- 
ceived by  Indians,  and  realised  by  the  Marathas  is 
enough  to  transform  a  poltroon  into  a  patriot.  Such 
a  magic  has  undoubtedly  had  its  influence.  There  is  not 
the  least  unfriendly  rivalry  between  the  two  leagues. 
They  are  working  in  perfect  accord,  in  complete 
unison,  and  the  tremendous  force  they  have  generated 
is  steadily  solidifying  the  popular  ideal.  Swarajyk  has 
moulded  the  body  of  the  Congress  and  enlivened  the 
n2w  spirit  infused  into  It.  It  has  Influenced  the  action 
o?  the  authorities  who  cannot  now  presume  too  much 
lipon  the  power  of  political  catch-words  to  wean  the 
people  from  their  well-chosen  goal.  Finally,  it  is 
bound  to  have  a  potent  effect  on  the  British  public  and 
convince  them  that  the  voice  of  justice  and  the  dictates 
of  interest  alike  point  in  one  direction,  snd  that  direc- 
tion is  the  establishment  of  Swarajya  in  India  under  the 
Suzerainty  of  Ecgland. 

A  Melodrama. 

Dame  Nature,  inscrutable  and  capricious,  seems 
sometimes  to  take  a  fancy  to  exhibit  her  melodrama 
in  so  startling  a  manner  as  scarcely  to  be  conceived  by 
the  fertile  imagination  of  even  a  poet.  His  fantasy  no 
doubt  spins  out  the  scenes  and  interweaves  them,  but 
Nature  at  one  stroke  out^strips  him  with  her  proud 
genius.  Tilak  was  the  fittest  persona  princtpis  to  he, 
raised  and  overwhelmed  by  turns.  He  might  be  the 
liero  of  several  plays  which  depicted  the  political  life  of 
Maharashtra,  as   his  strong  character,   rough  tempera- 
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ment  and  restless  habits  Impelled  him  to  action  re- 
gardless of  suffering.  The  man  was  there.  Nature 
had  espied  him,  and  with  her  supple  invisible  hands 
was  busy  with  her  art  that  manipulated  human  figures 
at  will.  So,  while  one  evening  at  the  fag  end  of  June 
the  idea  of  celebrating  the  61st  anniversary  of  Tihk's 
birth-day  was  being  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Poona  National  Club,  the  keepers  of  the  conscience  of 
the  Bombay  Government  were  taken  a-back  by  a  fright- 
ful apparition  of  the  monster  of  sedition.  The  Devil 
had  evidently  obsessed  brains  other  than  those  of 
the  people,  but  to  the  Bureaucracy  the  reflection  of 
the  Devil  appeared  in  Tilak's  unsullied  and  clear 
speeches  on  Home  Rule.  The  Nationalists  of  Maha~ 
rashtra  who  eagerly  took  up  the  idea  of  celebrating 
Tilak's  Jubilee,  were  thinking  of  the  best  way  of  doing 
it,  while  the  bulwarks  of  bureaucracy  were  impati- 
ently looking  about  for  the  best  means  to  enable  them 
to  stop  Tilak's  political  activities.  The  Nationalists 
forthwith  hit  upon  a  plan  which  was  at  once  admirable^ 
dignified  and  imposing.  The  bureaucrats  too  stumbled 
upon  a  device  which  in  the  absence  of  a  better  one 
they  had  to  adopt  to  muddle  through  a  situation  they 
could  not  face  with  equanimity.  The  atgus-eyed  and 
thousand-tongued  rumour  has  it  that  the  fate  of  Tilak 
formed  the  subject  of  a  heated  discussion  at  the  round 
table  of  bureaucracy,  but  the  idea  of  prosecuting  Tilak 
for  sedition  for  a  third  time  did  not  commend  itself 
to  the  fair-minded  Lord  Willingdon,  True,  he  was 
setft  to  India  to  guard  the  prestige  of  a  bureaucratic 
government,   yet  he  refused  to  leap   into   the  abyss  of 
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unmitigated  notoriety  and  ridicule,  but  gave  his  con- 
sent to  do  something  short  of  instituting  a  sedition- 
prosecution,  and  the  Executive  went  about  Its 
business  apparently  satisfied  with  the  modicum  of 
success  they  could  achieve,  and  seemed  to  be  engrossed 
with  the  Tilak  Jubilee,  and  thought  of  making  a  strik- 
ing present  in  their  own  way  on  the  auspicious  occasion, 

Tilak*s   friends    and    among   them  may  be  counted 
the    whole     world,  decided    to     present   him   with   a 
purse    as   the   most   appropriate   token   of     their    ad-^ 
miration   and  fidelity.     But   what   should  be  the  sum? 
It    must   be   a  decent   amount.     Mr.  Kelkar     was     of 
opinion    that   if   they   could  not   subscribe  at  least  one 
lac  of    Rupees,    poor   as   they   were,  their  professions 
of    sincerity    were    simply    an    empty    roise.       The 
suggestion   was   agreed   to.     The  time  was  short,  not 
even    three    weeks    were    there    within  which     they 
could    make    the   collections,   but  it   was  a  question  of 
honour      and    sincerity.     It    was    no  use     making  a 
prematuie   announcement   unless  they    made  sure  that 
a    substantial   amount   could    be    collected   in     Poona 
itself  I    and    a    private    informal   meeting    was     held. 
Poena   readily     responded   to  the  call,    and  proved  its 
devotion    and    earnestness.     In   the    2nd  week  of  July 
the   idea   was   communicated   to   the   Berar,  C.P,  and 
the   Kainatic.     Every    mofussil   district  and    province 
promised    its    quota,  and    from  the  10th  of  July  money 
began    to   pour    into   the   head   office.     As   it  was  de- 
cided no   hasty    publication    shculd    be     permitted   to 
appear   in    papers,   more    modest    means  of  comnfuni- 
cation  were  resorted  to  and  the  news  could   thus  reach 


only  the  District  towns  of  Maharashtra.'  But  such 
was  the  enthusiasm  and  such  the  integrity  of  the 
■volunteers  to  whom  the  money  was  entrusted  by 
persons  who  refused  to  give  their  names,  that  not  a 
pie  found  its  way  out  of  the  coffers  of  the  Head  Office. 
It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  idea 
of  presenting  a  purse  should  have  occurred  to  the 
Nationalists,  It  was  at  once  a  test  of  their  vitality 
and  a  call  to  supreme  duty.  Maharashtra  was  given 
up  *  as  a  decadent  country.  Jealousy,  greed  and 
apathy — three  devils — have  taken  possession  of  the 
people  and  baffled  all  the  attempts  to  uaite  them.' 
It  was  fondly  hoped  that  philosophy  would  achieve 
the  purpose,  it  was  believed  that  education  would 
encompass  the  object.  But  the  former  conceived 
and  brought  forth  hypocrasy  and  the  latter  gave 
birth  to  levity.  Society  was  reduced  to  a  shapeless 
mass  without  cohesion  and  a  common  bond; -a 
heap  of  sand  as  it  were,  inelastic  from  within  and 
unyielding  to  pressure  from  without;  acrimonious 
quarrels  and  hatred  had  been  holding  sway 
for  years.  The  future  was  dark  but  leaders 
never  despaired  and  administered  a  dose 
of  practical  Religion.  How  far  the  Ganpati^ 
Puja  has  been  able  to  instil  a  belief  in  the  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence,  it  is  not  possible  to  say;' 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  followed  by  the  birth  of  the 
New  Spirit,  and  it  was  the  re-vivifying  touch  of  the  New. 
Spirit  that  was  on  its  trial  at  Tilak's  Jubilee. Thank  God, 
the  New  Spirit  has  at  last  begua  to  produce  its  effectj! 
and  an  agglomeration  of  human   beings   going   under 


the  names  of  Marathas,  hating  and  fighting  each 
other,  trusting  none  and  deserving  nobody's  trust  is 
being   steadily   transformed     into     one     homogenious 

people.  That  Is  the  greatest  fact  which  the  Tilak 
Jubilee  biought  to  light.  Therein  lies  our  hope, 
therein  lies  our  salvation.  The  occasion  was  the  first 
definite  indication  that  our  people  were  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  A.  B.  C.  ol  political  freedom  lies  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  Marathas.  Every  community,  it 
would  seem,  save  our  Marathi-speaking  Deccanles,  has 
more  faith  in  the  integrity  of  its  own  members,  but  we 
refuse  to  recognise  the  truth  and  the  necessity  of  that 
principle  of  conduct.  The  result  is  that  we  are 
standing  on  the  brink  of  national  ruin.  But  days 
seem  to  have  changed,  and  therein  lies  the  significance 
of  the  Jubilee. 

The  Jubilee. 

As  the  auspicious  day  approached,  mcney  began  to 
flow  in  by  the  thousand.  Excitement  ran  high  and  the 
bustle  increased.  Day  and  night  the  band  of  volun- 
teers tolled  and  sweated;  they  were  the  carriers  of 
treasure,  they  were  the  custodians  and  accountants 
too.  The  work  was  pressing,  but  it  was  a  labour  of 
love;  and  who  could  imagine  their  joy  when  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd,  the  day  of  the  public  celebration, 
they  saw  that  their  idea  was  not  an  empty  vision  but 
a  happy  reality  ?  The  feeling  of  surprise  was  universal 
that  Maharashtra,  poor  as  it  was,  could  contribute  a  lac 
of  Rupees  within  a  short  space  of  a  week.  Never 
before  that  time  had  so  large  an  amount  been'  so 
quickly  subscribed   by   the   middle   classes   of   Maha- 


rashtra.  Collection  of  money  by  the  poorer  classes  for 
public  purpose  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  soundness  of 
the  society,  and  the  comparatively  large  collections 
for  the  Jubilee  betokened  the  steady  yet  vigorous 
pulse  of  the  people.  But  if  the  pulse  of  the  people 
was  strong,  that  of  the  C.  I.  D.  was  rapid.  When 
the  collections  were  well  nigh  in  hand,  the 
decision  of  presenting  Tilak  with  a  purse  of  a 
lac  of  rupees  was  first  announced  in  the  Kesari  on 
the  J8th.  We  cannot  say  if  the  C.  I.  D.  was  alarmed, 
but  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  purse  seemed  to  have 
weighed  heavily  upon  its  mind.  The  enormous  influ- 
ence of  Tilak  was  well-known;  now  add  to  this  the 
enormous  means  at  his  disposal  the  evidence  of  which 
was  now  beyond  dispute.  So  infiuential  a  man  ol 
Swarajist  tendencies,  and  so  capable  of  raising  so 
large  an  amount  of  money  !  !  No  !  Tilak  must  be 
gagged. 

On  Thursday  the  20th  of  July,  Tilak's  61st  birthday 
was  celebrated  according  to  our  Hindu  style,  A 
solemn  ceremonial  was  performeb  conformably  to  Vedic 
rites,  charity  and  alms  were  doled  out,  the  venerable 
Brahmans  chanting  the  Vedic  Hymns  in  sonorous 
tones  and  measured  accents.  The  Swasii  Vachan 
was  most  impressive  and  appealing.  It  was  the  real 
prayer  for  Tilak's  long  life  and  vigour  and  success. 
The  prayer  was  followed  by  a  Kirtan  and  a  short 
address.  But  Sunday  the  23rd  was  fixed  for  a  public 
reception.  Friday  and  Saturday  however,  rumours  of 
the*impending  storm  were  thick  and  the  political  sky 
was     evidently   overcast.     Saturday    passed,   but  the 
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people  did  not  mind  anything  nor  did  Jthey  relax 
their  labours.  The  people  were  prepared  for  a  prose- 
cution, but  the  Government  were  not;  and  when 
Saturday  closed,  the  C,  I.  D.  prepared  for  a  coup^  but 
the  people  were  unprepared  for  it:  Sunday  dawned.^ 
The  eventful  day  was  opened  full  of  surprises.  The 
police  paid  a  surprise  visit  and  served  upon  Tilak  a 
notice  from  the  District  Magistrate  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  required  to  furnish  security  to  keep 
the  peace:  Such  was  the  first  birth-day  presen'i  and 
it  came  from  the  C,  I.  D.  The  people  weie  surprised 
that  such  presents  could  be  made  on  Sundays.  The 
C,  I.  D,  must  have  been  surprised  that  the  memorable 
present  caused  Bot  the  least  stir  or  alarm  among  the 
stoical  people.  Oh, the  ingenuity  !  that  planned  the 
most  dramatic  incident:  Simplicity  may  be  chagrined 
at  the  stroke,  but  it  must  stop  to  admire  the  super- 
commonsense  of  the  directing  head.  The  Poona 
people  were  too  much  acquainted  with  such  methods 
to  be  disconcerted,  and  contraiy  to  the  expectations  in 
certain  quarters,  the  incident  was  never  allowed 
to  over-shadow  the  hilarity  as  well  as  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion.  The  people  did  their 
duty     all  the      more  willingly,  cheerfully 

and  fearlessly.  Numerous  congratulatory  telegrams 
were  received  since  the  morning  of  the  20th  from  a 
large  number  of  admirers  and  friends  from  all  parts  of 
India. 

Tilak  is  the  survivor  cf  the  few  workers  who  in- 
augurated an  era  of  selfless  public  activity  in  'the 
Deccan.     And  thousands  wished   that  they   could   go 
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to  Poona  to  take  part  In  an  ennobllng^  function.  And 
thousands  did  really  attend.  They  had  come  over  to 
Poona  from  great  distances  specially  for  the  purpose^ 
and  among  the  distinguished  galaxy  of  friends  that 
had  come  to  congratulate  him,  were  to  be  noticed  the 
Hon.  Mr.  D.  A.  Khare,  the  Hon.  Mr.  D.  V.  Belvi; 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Manmohandas  Ramji,  Mr,  Dadasaheb 
Karandikar,  Dr,  M.  G.  Deshmukh,  Dr.  D.  D, 
Sathaye,  Dr,  C,  M,  Desai,  Dr.  M.  B.  Velkar,  MrJ 
V,  V,  Phadke,  Bar-at-I^aw,  Mr.  Jerajani,  Mr,  Nene^ 
Shet  Vasantji,  Mr,  Chchakkubhai,  Mr,  Malbari,  MrJ 
Khekla  (Sind),  Mr.  Thengdi,  Mr.  Alekar  (Nagpur), 
Mr.  Deshpande  (Belgaum),  Mr.  Sdae  (Barsi) ,  Mr; 
Akut,  Mr,  Ketkar  (Nasikj,  Mr.  Madhavrao 
Ane  (Yeotmal),  Mr.  Jiwanlal  Desai  (Ahmedabad), 
Mr.  Samant  (Sholapur)  and  many  others.  Mr.' 
Jerajani  had  organised  a  corps  of  volunteers  in  Khaki 
uniform  who  arrived  in  the  Wada  precisely  at  11  a.m. ^ 
and  toiled  hard  unmindful  of  the  terrible  stress  to 
preserve  order  till  8  p.  m.  at   night. 

The  people  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers  early 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  rush  for  seats  was  appalling^ 
Even  the  vast  Maidan  in  the  Wada  proved  inadequatej 
The  walls,  windows  and  roofs  of  buildings  on  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Kesari  Ofl&ce  were  literally  studded  with 
human  faces  full  of  animatiojti  and  hilarity.  Wherever 
the  new-comer  glanced,  he  came  across  walls  of  huma- 
nity all  around,  and  an  undulating  ocean  of  eager 
spectators  extended  before  him.  In  bewildered  and 
motfonless  astonishment  he  viewed  on  the  tremend- 
ous  crowd  flushed   with  pride  and  emotion,  and  squat- 
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^  on   tfae   carpcte  tgtstad  Aver  the   Maidaa  belowj 
There  was  stir   but  no  coininorioo»  oo  noise  Imt   the 

^vvo nance  of  a  peculiar  hum.  AH  eyes  were  centred 
cr.  the  small  Mandap  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  assembljr 
'Pf-'  .  v.atchec  familiar  figures  of  guests  and  their 
ceaseies.^  iro'.enent;.  The  Inmtings,  flags,  festoons 
arc  tht  ^rter:  rciage  of  Asoka  with  which  the  Mandap 
wai  ctcoraied  waved  in  consonance  with  the  ripples 
of  gaity  interloded  by  moments  of  silent  scdemnity. 
Tee  grand  sight  was  certainly  worthy  of  a  patriot's 
"ye,  and  the  gravity  wcrtby  of  a  patriot's  heart. 
Wzs.i  that  Etxh  a  sight  conld  be  seen  again.  Can 
■tuch  an  unprecedented  spectacle  be  matched  again  ? 
To  ns  ordinary  mortals  the  scene  seems  to  be  im- 
possible of  being  re-enacted. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  the  singitjg  of  national 
songs.  Mabarsbi  Annasahcb  Patwardhan  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  nice  little  speech,  declared  in  an  inspired 
tone  that  the  appellation  of  Lokamanya  has  spontane- 
ously been  conferred  on  Tilak  by  the  united  voice  of 
the  people,  and  **the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God."  The  announcement  called  forth  a  deafening 
applause.  Addresses  Yicrt  then  presented  and  read  in 
Sanskrit,  Maratbi  and  English.  Mr.  Daji  A.  Khare, 
Dada  Sabeb  Karandikar.  Manmohandas  Ramaji, 
Gangadharrao  E>csbpande  and  others  made  brief  sc!- 
tablc  speeches  and  offered  their  felicitations.  T'-^ 
referred  to  the  eminent  public  seryiceiof  Tila> 
in  tonchicg  terms  to  his  snfierings  and  sacrifices,  and 
exprefsed  satisfaction  that  the  people  had  not  failed  to 
appreciate  partly  at  least  those  priceless  services.    MrJ 


Gangadharro  told  the  assembly  that  although  all  of 
them  must  go  some  day  or  other,  Tilak — princi* 
pies  had  come  to  stay.  The  addresses  were  then 
enclosed  in  an  artistic  silver  casket  and  presented  to 
Tilak  by  the  President.  Then  followed  the  presen- 
tation  of  the  Purse,  a  beautiful  little  thing  wrought  in 
silk  and  gold  lace.  It  contained  a  number  of  Mohurs 
and  guineas.  As  part  of  the  purse,  were  also  two  steel 
trunks  laden  with  cash,  cheques  and  currency  notes  of 
the  value  of  a  lac  of  rupees  in  the  aggregate.  A  dress 
of  honour,  a  highly  embroidered  shawl  and  a  tnrban 
was  then  offered,  and  after  that  a  number  of  gentlemen 
made  individual  presents  of  gold  and  diamond  rings 
to  Tilak. 

N,  C.  Kelkar  then  related  in  a  short  but  lively 
speech  how  the  idea  arose  and  developed  and  cry- 
stallised in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and 
thanked  Tilak  for  having  accepted  their  humble 
present.  .  Lokamanya  Tilak  then  rose  to  reply.  The 
applause  thundered  out  people's  approval.  He  was 
overpowered  with  emotion,  but  forsook  not  his 
gravity,  The  assembly  was  at  once  turned  into  a 
huge  pantomime,  it  stood  breathless  and  still.  There 
was  only  one  organ  of  sense  and  that  of  hearing, 
only  one  passion-and  that  of  love  of  tLe  country, 
only  one  memoiy  and  that  of  the  sufferings  of  their 
champion.  The  reply  began  and  the  assembly 
followed  each  word,  realised  its  significance  and 
stored  it  in  their  hearts.  They  weie  wholly  absorbed 
and  ^ncw  not  when  the  speech  ended. 

Throughout  the  day  a  downpour  of  rain  wa5  expected 
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every  moment,  But  fortunately  the  rains  held  off  till 
the  close  of  the  proceedings  which  pasied  off  quietly 
but  enthusiastically,  The  notice  of  the  Magistrate  was 
served  at  10-30  A.  M.  on  the  very  morning,  and  al- 
though the  news  was  abroad  hours  before  the  cere- 
mony, nobody  thought  of  shirking  his  duty  and  of 
giving  the  ceremony  a  go-by.  The  Jubilee  celebration 
was  a  settled  programme,  Tilak's  life  had  been  full  of 
incidents  of  this  nature  and  people  were  rather  amused 
than  disconcerted  by  the  strange  coincidence  cf  the 
Jubilee  and  the  forthcoming  criminal  proceedings.' 
Tilak's  life  is  a  double-faced  Janus,  The  one  face, 
expressive  of  the  delight  of  public  appreciation  and 
the  other,  stern  with  the  determination  of  resisting 
any  persecution  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 

Well  did  they  live  who  beheld  the  grandest  of  sights 
and  treasured  in  their  hearts  the  noblest  of  its  lessons! 

The  Jubilee  Function  closed  and  the  security 
affair  began.  There  was  not  even  a  moment's 
respite.  The  attendance  before  the  Magistrate  was 
required  on  28th  July  1916.  The  public  was  neither 
downcast  nor  bewildered.  Not  that  the  people 
believed  that  Tilak  would  be  let  off  ;  that  was  in- 
conceivable under  a  system  such  as  the  present  one 
where  the  Magistrate  himself  is  the  channel  of  in. 
formation  to  the  higher  quarter,  where  he  is  the 
executive  District  Officer,  the  accuser  and  also 
the  Judge,  To  crown  all,  the  charge  was  the  offence 
of  sedition.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  so  it  was  impossible  that  O^ilak 
would   be  let   off.     The   Magisterial  notice    was     ob- 
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viously    unreasonable.     Public    conscience    was    out- 
raged  by   It,    pubHc   law  was  disparaged   by  it,  public 
agitation   was    endangered   by  it.      Everybody   knew 
and   understood   that   it   was   an  insidious  blow  aimed 
at    peaceful    but    vigorous    agitation    ot  Home  Rulel 
Two    alternatives    lay    before  Tilak  ;    and  he    chose 
the    best   under   the  circumstances,  the  one  calculated 
most   to    enlist    the   sympathy   of   all   in   the  cause  of 
Home    Rule.     One    course    that    was  open,    was   to 
lgno*e    the    notice    altogether    and    take  the   conse- 
quences.    The     other    evidently    advised     the   better 
method    of    exhausting    all    the   legal   remedies   per- 
mitted   by    the    Indian    I^aw.     It    may   be   true  that 
even   if   Tilak   had   resorted   to   the   first   of  the  two 
courses,   personally   he   himself  would   not  have  been 
the    worse    for    it,    and    this  fact  was  fully  perceived 
by   him.     But   the    cause    for  which   he   stood  would 
have    been   left   unfinished.     He    stood   not  only   for 
Swarajya   or    Heme   Rule,  but   also  for  a  definite  pro- 
nouncement  of   I^aw    on    the    point   of  sedition.     If  a 
glaringly   unjust   order  was   to  be  ignored  that    could 
be   done   at   any   time,  for,  it   would  be  never  too  late 
to     resort    to    passive    resistance   in   the   case   of     a 
standing   grievance.     Why   not   then    first  try    all  the 
legal    means    of    redress,    in    order   to   get  a     better 
pronouncement    of    law    in    a   matter  of   such  a  vital 
importance  ?     Any    other   motive   is  utterly   inconsis- 
tent  with   his    steady  and  courageous    character.     He 
who    cheerfully   suffered    imprisonment   of   six    years^ 
could   never   be    deterred    by    fear  of  mere   detention 
lobe   suffered  for  a  righteous    cause.     And  every  oce 
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■ 
now  realizes  that   Tilak's  judgme  nt  was  not    only  right 
but  beneficial. 

Inquiry   before  the    Magistrate     went  on  as  usual  and 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hatch,    the  Magistrate    was  pro- 
nounced    on    8th      August   1916.     It     made  the   rule 
absolute    and     required     Tilak       to     furnish     security 
to     the     extent     of    49000      Rs;  for   one    year,    thus 
practically     prohibiting     him    fr<3m     making    political 
speeches  during  the  wholeof  that    period.     The  people 
were  indignant  but  in  no  way  astonished,  though  not  a 
few  were   surprised  to  read   some  very  rabid  comments 
on  Tilak's  speeches.     That  adverse    comments  should 
appear  in  the  Bombay  "Times'*  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  but  their   extreme    poignancy  and  the    precipitancy 
with  which  they  were  published  was  incompatible  with 
its  recent  attitude  which  is    fairly  good  for  any  British- 
owned   paper.     The    Mahratta       therefore   took   that 
paper  severely   to  task  and  when  the  judgment  of  the 
High   Court   was    delivered  the    Times   had    meeKly  to 
eat  the  humble  pie  and  expiate  the    inexcusable    wrcn^ 
it  had  so  rashly  and  thoughtlessly  committed. 

An  appeal  was  lodged  in  the  High  Court,  but  the 
public  resentment  was  not  allayed.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  the  way  in  which  Tilak  was  prohibi- 
ted from  making  politicdl  speeches  was  to  say  the 
least  highly  provocative.  Section  108  of  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  under  which  the  notice  was  issued  is 
so  foreign  to  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  notice 
-actually  served  on  Tilak  by  the  Magistrate  that  it 
amounted  to  a  ludicrous  attempt  to  fix  a  round  ball  ia 
a  square  hole.     The  fact  that  such   prohibitory  notices 
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are  now   issued  under  the   Defence  of    India   Act  ia  a 
conclusive     proof   that   the    Criminal    Procedure   had 
hitherto  been   unreasonably   stretched  to  yield  a  mean- 
lug  which  the  law  refused  to  avow  and   the  conscience 
refused  to  endorse.     But  the  High  Court  left  this  point 
severely   alone  and  dealt   with  only  one  issue  leaving 
.'the  rest  a  mere  dangerous  podge-hodge. 
,     As   noted   above  Tilak   again  reverted   to  his   Gita^ 
Rahasya   in  his  lectures  at  the  Ganpatl   Festival.      He 
vigorously   replied    to     those   ill* conceived  and   illicit 
criticisms  which  bespoke  the  despair  of  impotent  rage 
rather   than   arguments    of  a  sound   brain,  The  law  of 
Duty  was  again  defined,  and  the  secret  which  developed 
his  courageous  and   indomitable    nature   was   unfolded 
to  the   public.     The    knowledge   of   this   law   and   its 
honest   observance  which   has  been  enjoined  as  a  fore- 
most act  of    piety  proved  at  once  a  relief   and  a   hope^ 
The  law  of  Duty    sustains  our  heart,  braces  our  nerves 
and  prompts    our  action.     It  is  an    aspect   of  religious 
creed   which  had  bsen  neglected  and  utterly  forgotten. 
Duty   or  unselfish   action   must   be   our   purpose    and 
spring  of  action,  and     Duty  is  the   inviolate  command- 
ment  of  ancient  religion,  natural  religion   and  national 
religion.      Duty   and    Patriotism     are   the   parents    of 
Moksha  as  well  as  freedom.     Struggle  for  freedom  and 
for  Moksha  are  not  different   but  identical,  and  people 
hope,    nay  they   believe  that   this  religion  of  Duty  and 
Patriotism  will   unify   Maharashtra   and  wi  1   lead  it  on 
the  path  of   liberty  and   prosperity. 

In   accordance   with   the   mandate   of  the    Belgaum 
Conference   peace   was  made   with   the  Bombay  mode- 
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lates  on  the  basis  of  joint  action  for  the  demand  of 
Self-Government  through  the  Congress,  and  Tllak  and 
other  prominent  nationalists  of  Mahararashtra  decided 
therefore  to  join  the  Provincial  Conference  that  was  to 
be  held  at  Abmedabad.  The  occasion  was  also  most 
favourable  if  not  unexampled.  The  nationalists  weie 
agitating  for  Swarajya  about  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
which  they*were  never  mistaken.  With  them  Swarajya 
always  signified  a  free  and  popular  government.  The 
suzerainty  of  England  was  not  only  left  untouched  but 
strengthened.  But  tie  authorities  doubted  their  in- 
tentions and  disliked  their  activities.  Nationalist 
India  has  been  yearning  for  freedom  and  events  all  over 
the  world  have  been  such  as  to  create  an  atmosphere 
warm  enough  for  the  sprouting  plant  of  natlonaliam  to 
grew  rapidly.  The  New  Spiiit  had  already  been  abroad 
and  was  conveiting  with  Its  magic  touch  the  hearts  of 
all.  The  light  of  the  awakened  instinct  of  freedom  had 
already  reached  all  open  minds  and  was  now  pene- 
trating closed  places  in  government  circles  where  the 
fresh  air  of  liberty  had  already  found  an  entrance. 
Even  the  Legislative  Councils  could  not  escape  the 
healthy  influence,  and  In  October  11917,  19  out  of  22 
elected   members  of  the    Viceregal   Council   presented 

A  MEMOFANDUM  OF  BEFOBMS 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Indian  administration  on  the 
termination  of  the  war.  The  most  Important  statement 
was  not  the  enumeration  of  reforms  but  the  declaration 
of  a  demand  for  a  government  '*  acceptable  to  the 
people  because  it  is  respcnsible  to  themV  The  refq^rms 
sugges'ed  fell^much  short  of  tbe  expectaticns   and    re- 
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qtilrements  of  the  people.  But  itVas  the  first  demand 
so  to  say,  for  self-government  m^^e  officially  by  popular 
representatives  to  the  highest  official  in  the  government 
ol  the  country,  Tilak  was  not  slow  to  grasp  the 
situation.  However  defective  as  an  expression  of 
popular  opinion  the  Memorandum  was,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  manifestation  of  popular  will  and  must 
,  therefore  be  accepted  and  supported  by  the  Provincial 
Conference,  It  was,  however,  no  easy  task  to  prevail 
upon'  some  of  the  prominent  Moderates  to  place  the 
Resolution  before  the  Conference  for  its  acceptance. 
For  there  is  always  a  difference  between  a  lea  ier  and  a 
popular  leadex^  The  latter  is  an  emboiiment  if  popular 
will-force  and  opinion,  while  the  position  of  the  for- 
mer is  prominently  that  of  a  sympathetic  intermediary 
between  the  people  and  the  bureaucracy.  Both  are 
leaders  of  the  public,  but  popular  leaders  lead  the 
people,  instruct  the  people  and  controil  the  people 
while  the  former  leaders  would  fully  sympathise  wlth^ 
the  people,  make  representations  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  but  could  only  make  such  a  request  to  the 
Government  as  might  not  be  indignantly  refused  by 
them.  There  was  therefore  some  discussion  at 
Ahmedabad,  but  Tilak  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
strong,  in  persuading  the  reluctant,  in  sileacing  the 
recalcitrant,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  submit  a 
Resolution  to  the  Conference  stroogly  supporting  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Nineteen  Members.  The  Con* 
lerence  met  on  the  21st  of  October.  The  session  was 
memorable  and  the  earnestness  of  the  delegates  genuine. 
For  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to  gag    Tilak,  the   Home 


Rule  campaign  in  Maharashtra  had  been  fot^aliy^ 
opened  at  Pcx)na  since  24th  of  September,  Mr.  N! 
C.  Kelkar  opening  the  campaign  with  a  seasoned 
speech  before  a  crowded  audience.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  R,  G.  Pradhan  of  Naslk,  Dadasaheb  Karandi-^ 
karoi  Satara  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Patwardhan  of  Nagar^ 
The  momentum  had  already  been  fully  gathered,  and 
it  only  needed  a  well-directed  impetus  to  set  the  • 
movement  a-golng  in  full  swing.  That  Impulse  was 
now  imparted  and  the  addresses  delivered  by  these 
eminent  Home  Rulers  constitute  a  very  strong  case 
for  Indian  Swarajya^ 

The  **  Security  Bubble  **  Bursts. 

While  the  Provincial  Conference  was  anticipating 
the  Home  Rule  Resolution  of  the  Congress  of  I^ucknow, 
the  security  case  in  which  the  public  right  of  free 
speech  was  involved  was  nearing  its  end.  The  case 
came  on  for  final  disposal  before  Batchelor  and  Shah 
J,  J.,  and  was  ably  argued  by  Mr.  Jinnah  the  Counsel' 
for  Tilak.  On  the  day  (  the  9th  of  November } 
on  which  judgment  was  delivered  the  Court  room  and 
its  precincts  were  densely  packed  with  eager  specta* 
tors ;  and  every  citizen  appeared  more  concerned  with 
the  final  decision  than  even  Tilak  himself.  Expectancy 
had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  silent  crowd 
swarming  the  Court  galleries  was  evidently  manifestingj^ 
the  deepest  anxiety  and  faces  wore  airs  of  gravity,  hope 
or  concern,  as  each  thought  appropriate  to  the  emotion 
was  uppermost  in  the  mind.  At  half  past  eleven 
the  Judges  took  their  seats  and  the  pieicing  eyes 
of  the  crowd  began  to  scan  their  faces,  but  no  distinct 


mark  was  to  be  discemtd  which  cduld  inspire^ 
hope  or  produce  despair,  so  unemotiooal  seemed 
their  Lordships*  Sir  Stanley  Batchelor  be* 
gan  to  deilver  his  judgment.  In  clear  accentSt 
audible  and  intelligible,  fell  sentences  after  sentences 
from  his  lips  but  no  idea  could  be  formed  as  to  how 
the  decision  would  go.  For  a  long  time  it  literally 
'hanged  in  the  balance,  now  tufning  favourably,  pre- 
sently inclining  towards  the  other  side  and  producing^a 
corresponding  ebb  and  flow  of  feeling  in  the  hearer's 
bosom.  The  greater  part  of  the  judgment  had  been 
read  but  the  decision  of  the  Court  remained  undisclosed 
and  the  perplexity  of  the  people  the  same  as  before* 
So  skilfully  arranged  was  the  judgment;  tbe  moment  of 
heaving  a  sigh  of  relief  came  at  last,  but  it 
came  only  when  the  concluding  words  were  uttered  in 
which  Sir  Stanley  held  that  the  passages  alleged  to  be 
objectionable  did  not  **  exceed  the  limits  of  fair  criti> 
cism.  ''  In  an  equally  fair  [and  strong  judgment 
Justice  ,Shah  also  held  the  same  view.  The  Magis-^ 
trate's  order  was  therefore  set  aside  and  the  surety 
bonds  were  cancelled. 

Thus  triumphed  Lokamanya  Tilak.  The  crowd  lit  up 
with  indescribable  joy  extolled  Tilak  and  praised  the 
judges.  In  Honourable  Mr.  Patel's  room  Tilak  was 
profusely  garlanded  and  was  driven  in  a  carriage  amid 
cheers  and  applause.  Tilak' s  name  is  bound  up  not  only 
iwlth  the  freedom  of  India  but  also  with  the  law  of 
seditipn  under  present  bureaucratic  regime.  His 
cases  are  the  leading  cases  on  the  law  of  seditionj  It 
is  he  who  as  it  were,  makes  or  unmakes  it*  His  prose* 
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cutlon  in  1897  made  the  law  more  stringent,'  compre^ 
hensive  and  absurd;  and  twenty  years  after  that,  by 
a  strange  stroke  of  fortune  it  was  bis  own  case  again 
that  to  a  large  extent  cut  down  its  absurdities  and  set 
a  ]im!t  to  its  vague  and  comprehensive  chaiacter.  In 
1897  Judge  Strachey  defined  disaffection  simply  as 
**  absence  of  ajffection^  '*  This  created  a  dangerous 
pitfall  or  a  serbcniau  Bog  which  proved  fatal  to  inno*  < 
cent  speakers  and  writers.     Sir  Stanley  Batchelor  gave 

A  COUP  DB  GRACE 

to  that  cn:el  and  strangulatiog  definition.*  He  laid 
down  that  the  perverse  stretchy  **  construction  of  the 
word  *  dis-affe:tion  *  was  opposed  to  all  ordinary 
Buglish  usak;e  in  words  compounded  with  the  particle 
dis.  *'  Another  point  settled  so  far  as  this  presidency 
was  cc  nee  rued  was  that  the  **  Demand  of  Swaraj  '* 
which  meant  a  demand  that  the  management  of  affairs 
should  be  placed  in  our  hands,  was  not  illegal  or  in 
other  words  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  offend  against 
the  law.  No  other  point  was  decided  and  the  Magis- 
trate's order  was  set  aside  on  a  question  of  fact  merely* 
But  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression 

GOVERNMENT  ESTABLISHED  BY  LAW 

it  was  left  undefined.  Or  rather  as  misfortune  would 
have  iti  it  was  overstated  by  both  the  judges  who  heard 
the  revision  application.  Their  I^ordships  seem  to 
liave  believed  that  the  personnel  of  the  Indian  CivU 
Service  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  **Government  estabj;' 
llshed  by  law."  The  question  is  beset  with  difficulties? 
Mttbeway  in  which  their  Lordships  have    tried  tck 
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settle  that  questiom  in  favour  of   the   bureaucracy ,   is 
open  to  ierlous  objection.     With  all    due   deference  to 
the  legal   acumen,   attainments  and  erudition    of  their 
Lordships  it  must  be   said  that   thefr  line  of  argument 
must  lead    to    confusion    and   contradiction «     Justice 
Batchelor  could  not  really  identify  the  Civil  Setvice  with 
Government,    for  he   says   further  that   Cttnl  Service 
Is  the  accredited   agent  of  Government.     Well,    if  that 
is  so,  how  is  the  ^r/;2^/^a/  which  in   this  case   is   the 
Government  of  India,   could  be   attacked    by   a   critil 
cism  Intemperate  though   it  might  be,    of  the   a^ent. 
Defamation  of  the  agent  cannot  per  se  be   the   dafama* 
tlon  of  the  principal.     Again,  nobody  couM   say   why 
the  Civil   Servants  alone   could  be  the  agents    cf  Go- 
vernment. There  was  the  military  service,  the  medical 
service,   the  Engineering  service,   and  so  many   other 
services,  that  to    have   left  them  outside  the   body  of 
iGovernment  was   to   depreciate  their    value  and   dls^ 
parage  their  position.     That  would   be  making  an   in* 
vidious  distinction  not  warranted  by  facts  and  realities. 
It   would     not     be  a   dictum   of     reason.     Now  the 
position   is  not   at   all   improved   by    identifying   the 
Civil  Service   with   Government.   The  consequence  is 
unthinkable,   and  would   be   an   intolerable   height  of 
absurdity.     The  only  way   out  of  the  fix  is   to  include 
the  Civil  Service,  as  their  I^crdships   have   ultimately 
done,  within  Government  as  an  important  part   of  it. 
But   even   then  we   are   not  on  the  high  road  of  logic 
but  on  a^tortuous   by-way  of  an  imperceptible  fallacy* 
If  tlfe  Civil  Service  is  only  dipart  of  Government  how 
can  the  whole  be   libelled  by   a   criticism  of  a  part 


only,'  and  if  it  be  once  settled  that  a  criticism  of  the 
part  is   and   mnst   be  extended  to  the  whole  then  we 
cannot  and   ought  not  to   refuse  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences.    If  the   Government  itself  be  attacked  by 
any  strong  comment  on  the  Civil   Service,  that  service 
in    its    turn   must    be  regarded   as  maligned  by   an 
..adverse   criticism  on  the   District  staff  and    the  Dis* 
ttrict   staff   on   its  '^part  must  be  considered  as    having 
rbeen   traduced   by    a   severe  stricture  on  the  chaprasi 
'or  on   his  wife  or  children  !  !     Oh  that  is  unbearable] 

would  be  the   reply;  but  why,  nobody  would   tell  uf. 
The   Chaprasi  is  as  much  an  agent  of  Governmeut  as 
the  most  senior  Executive  Councillor.     But  it  may  be 
retorted   that  the  Civil  Service  does  not  mean  the  per- 
sonnel  or  either  this  or  that  official  or  individual,   but     | 
the  whole  body  en  bloc  as  distinguished  from  any  par- 
ticular person.     But  if  the   Civil   Service   as  a   whole 
cannot  be     distinguished    from     Government  in  the 
abstract  simply  because  the   Government  cannot  act 
except  through  that  agency,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  can  be  denied  that  the  Civil   Service  itself  as  a 
body  in     abstract   has  no   existence   and     cannot  act     | 
except  through  a  particular  individual  which  formed  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  bureaucratic  machinery.  If  such  a 
conclusion  is  unpalatable  or   inadvisible,  it  is  not  only 
the  conclusion   alone  that  must  be   discarded,  but  the 
premises  also  that   have  afforded  basis  to  it,  and  the 
line  of  argument  that   has  led  to  it.    The    position 
therefore  that   Government  may  be  attacked  by  even 
an  unfair  comment  on  any  of  its  services   especially 
when  the  speaker  has  taken  care  to  make  an  obvious 


"distinction  "between  that  service  and  Government,  is  a 
position  which  is  anomalous  and  untenable.     It  should 
have  no   piace  in  the  logic  oi  law  ox  in  the  logic  of 
politics.    It  may  be  that  under  peculiar  circumstances 
it  wotild  ibe  impossible  to  determine   whether  the  Go- 
vernment or  any  one   of  its  services  is    held  up  for 
condemnation,  but  when  the  speaker  or  writer  has 
taken  the  greatest  pains  to  make  such  a  distinction  and 
has  succeeded  in  doing  it,  the  judgment  ^f  law  ought 
not  to  be  vague  and  indecisive.  Vaguenss  of  law  is  a 
^reat  peril  to  individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  actionj 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  British  I^w  Courts  to 
guard  with  a  scrupulous  care.     The  Government  must 
be  placed  above  any  of  the  services  where  it  naturally 
stands.    **The  Government  established  by  law**  can  in 
the  language  of  jurispiudence,have  no  other  sense  than 
that  of  the  Supreme  Authority  ot  the  scurc€oi snpxemc 
authority  and  power  in  a  State.  Such  a  definition  is  for 
all  practical  purposes   unexceptionable.    In  England 
the     expression     Government    or    Sovereign    stands 
for   the      Parliament  and  the      King,  and  in    India 
it    is      not     the      Civil     Service    but    the      King,' 
the    British    Parliament    and   the    Viceroy  with  the 
Legislative  Council  that  ought  to  symboiise  it.    When 
bo^e ver  the   servants  assume  the  r4>de  of  the  master, 
i,  e.   when  officials  form  themselves  into  a  bureaucra- 
cy,  we  may  understand  that  things  are  not  going  on 
as  they  should  and  the  wheels  of  Government  have 
been  put  out  of  their  proper  track.      The    British 
.CcHirts  have  been  the  asylums  of  popular    rights  and 
.^berties,   and  not  the  bnttr|§s<es  of  bureaucracy;  and 
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although  everybody  would  regret  that  the  Bombay 
High  Court  could  not  rise  to  its  proper  height,  it  ha» 
at  least  interposed  its  arm  to  save  an  innocent  agita^ 
tlon  from  being  smothered,  and  the  administration 
of    a    sympathetic   Governor  from   being  stigmatised  J 


1916. 

The  year  1916  was  an  epoch-making  year  for 
India.  It  was  the  year  of  awakening,  of  earnest  efforts,' 
of  the  time  when  the  thick  veil  over  the  face  of 
freedom  was  beginning  to  grow  thinner  and  thinner.' 
It  was  the  year  when  hopes  for  the  future  were  be- 
coming brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  vista  of  a  true 
national  life  was  opening  ahead  wider  and  wider«  In 
Maharashtra  national  awakening  had  already  been 
an  accomplished  fact,  but  the  waking  country  was 
muffled  up  and  nearly  suffocated  by  the  smoke  of 
internal  feuds.  The  year  1916  was  the  year  of 
introspection  and  retrospection.  The  poisonous 
fumes  of  party  feuds  ^have  reacted  on  the  eye-sore 
And  cleared  the  vision  of  those  that  formerly  could 
behold  nothing  but  falsehood  and  perfidy  all  around.^ 
The  country  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  growth 
of  popular  power.  It  was  a  novel  phenomenon. 
When  new  plants  grow  up,  when  a  change  in  the 
season  takes  place,  when  the  old  order  has  to  give 
place  to  new,  there  is  always  a  struggle,  a  commotion 
or  a  sort  of  natural  conflict  which  reacts  on  all 
surroundings.  Such  a  conflict  was  being  wagdd  in 
^lahaiashtra   for  a  number  of  years.     But  its  natural 
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aspect  was  overlooked.  New  Ideas  came  iiii  often- 
times they  were  brought  In  and  sought  to  be  forced 
upon  the  Junprepared  people.  Each  educated  man 
professed  to  know  better  than  others,  and  the  over- 
wise  among  them  were  out  with  their  new-fangled 
Ideas  about  religion,  sociology,  and  polity.  They 
attempted  to  pose  not  as  instructors  but  as  dictators 
of  the  public.  The  public  is  a  mysterious  body,  some- 
times it  appears  immobile,  but  frequently  perverse,  and 
very  often  it  may  seem  to  go  astray.  But  these  are  all^ 
illusions,  all  hallucinations  of  an  overweening  brainj 
The  public  is  no  doubt  excitable  but  is  also  amenable 
|o  argument.  But  it  can  be  convinced  only  by  facts 
and  led  by  personal  example.  It  learns  by  persistenf 
persuasion  and  passionate  appeals,  but  would  never 
tolerate  the  arrogance  of  a  self-constituted  censor, 
Maharashtra  has  had  more  than  enough  of  unsympa— 
thetic  and  brutal  critics  of  its  institutions  and  usages. 
These  wise-acres  were  always  ready  to  reprove  and 
advise  but  none  were  prepared  to  listen.  Every  one 
tried  to  command  but  none  was  willing  to  obey^ 
Everybody  had  contracted  the  excellent  habit  oi  blam^ 
log  all  the  rest  except  himself,  but  everybody  was 
Impatient  of  criticism  and  Impervious  to  reason.  What 
should  be  expected  from  a  society  when  too  many  wise 
mentors  are  let  loose  upon  it  ?  Bitterness,  suspicion 
and  bigotry.  Since  1870  however  a  current  was 
steadily  set  in  motion  which  had  to  fight  for  its  very 
existence  against  heavy  odds.  Party  feeling  in 
Maharashtra  had  been  carried  to  the  extreme.  It  hadv 
almost  overstepped  the  limits  even  of  extreme  bitter^ 


.:iiess.  But  out  of  such  a  perilous  fight  the  personality 
fOf  Tilak  has  emerged.  The  Nationalists  never  bore 
^any  feeling  of  enmity  towards  those  who  were  opaaly 
opposing  Tilak  but  all  the  same  never  were*  they 
prepared  till  1916  to  call  them  friends  and  countrymen  j' 
such  was  the  astounding  and  unfortunate  estrangement 
between  the  two  camps.  The  fight  between  the  two 
parties  has  a  unique  history  of  its  own  but  it  would  be^ 
foreign  to  our  subject  to  digress  into  it  here,  Tilak 
had  to  fight  hard  not  with  our  late  opponents  and 
present  gfriends,  the  Moderates,  but  with  other 
-;sinister  forces  also.  From  such  a  conflict  Tilak  has 
emerged  stronger,  steadier,  all  the  more  resolute  and 
more  popular.  .His  throne  of  popularity^  has  been 
firmly  secured  not  upon  the  debris  of  the  opposition 
which  he  has  subdued  but  upon  the  character  which 
he  has  built  up,  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  and  the 
unequal  fight  which  he  has  successfully  waged  for 
,j)opuIar  freedom.  He  fought  the  forces  of  evil  for 
twenty-five  years  because  Jthe  interests  of  the  nation 
demanded  it.  Nationalism  is  a  new  name.  But 
young  Maharashtra  now  known  as  Nationalist  Ma- 
harashtra was  born  as  far  back  as  1870  and  Tilak 
belongs  to  that  band  of  self-less  patriots  whose  duty 
it  was  to  protect  that  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  late  Rao  Bahadur  Ranade  and  his  disciple 
the  late  honourable  Mr.  Gokhale  whose  name  Maha- 
lashtra  will  always  remember  with  pride,  were  work- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  But  sl  continuous  fiudhc 
ngitaiion  and  a  stout  resistance  to  encroachments 
iound  no  place  in  their    programme,      while     the 


jiHascent  nationalism   sorely  nteded  the  protection  of 

these    forces    in   its   first    progressive  career.     The 

work    of  enlisting    the  sympathy  of  the  rulers     in 

favour  of  our  country  was  taken  up  by  Ranade  and 

;p^l:Gokhale,   while   the   duty  that   lay  on  the  shoulders  of 

Tllak  was   that  of  developing  that  national  conscious7 

ness   and  a   strong  sense  of  patriotism  without  which 

a  people  is  a  mere  lump  of  flesh,  and  a  community  a 

mere   group  of  animals.      Gokhale's  work  was  full  of 

toil,   and  Tilak's  was  beset  with  perils   and  dangers? 

But   all   the   same   he  had  to  do  it  and    he  did  do  it, 

because   he  was  the   fittest  person  chosen    by   Pro7 

vidence  forj^its  instrument.     The  Gokhale  line  and  the 

Tilak  line  were   running  towards  the  same  goal;  but 

p.^-fate   was  dogging  the  steps  oi  Tilak  alone.    The 

^j^e\dls   of  envy   and  slander   created   such  a    terrible 

^eud    between     the     two   camps,    that   Tllak's   fight 

^'liin  defence  of  young  Maharashtra  developed  in  a  life- 

^ijand-death   struggle   which  lasted  for  a   quarter  of  a 

^.4?entury   and   was  attended  with  imminent  perils  and 

^personal   hardships.     Gokhale   was  engaged  in  argu- 

jjing  with   the  officials,  and  in  influencing  the  opinion 

j|)f  the   educated   classes.     His  work  was  no    doubt 

a  necessity     and     entailed   enormous    labour.       But 

I'^ilak's  life-work  was  far  different.     He  devoted    him- 

3elf  to  continue  the  work  (begun  by  his  predecessors — ' 

^the  work  of  agitating  the  ocean  of    popular    mind 

placid     and  stagnant,   and  of  evolving  out  of    it  an 

organised,     sober  and    enlightened    force  wedded   to 

Jo\e   of  the  country.     This  he  did  with   consummate 

^iskill  and   dexterity   by  bis  trenchant  and  unsparing 
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criticism,  by  bis  masterly  treatment  of  political  anci 
social  matters,  by  bis  passionate  and  eloquent  speeches 
and  writings,  and  by  bis  fearless  and  upright 
character.  By  tbe  daring  lead  be  gave  to  tbe  people 
be  acquired  so  marvellous  a  mastery  over  tbeir  minds 
tbat  it  never  afterwards  impaired.  His  relentlesf 
criticism  made  many  enemies  wbo  created  serious 
troubles  for  him^  But  undaunted  aud  undeterred,  he; 
persevered  in  bis  work  of  forming  and  strengthening 
a  vigorous  popular  party  whose  motive  power  is 
patriotism,  whose  occupation  is  public  work,  whose 
path  is  righteous  and  methods  courageous.  While  the 
nation  was  in  the  making,  Tilak  and  hfs  friends  were 
always  engaged  in  some  strife  or  other  in  the  interest 
of  young  Maharashtra  regardless  of  the  consequences 
to  their  person  or  property.  The  party  had  to  be 
organised ;  it  bad  to  be  fired  with  patriotism  and  train* 
ed  in  the  traditions  and  literature  of  the  land.  That 
required  evil  influences  to  be  combatted  and  sternly 
counteracted,  no  matter  from  whatever  source  they 
proceeded;  and  he  never  faltered  in  doing  bis  duty 
although  he  was  subjected  to  persecution  under  various 
forms  for  years  together.  During  this  long  period  he 
bad  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  about  7i  years  in  the 
aggregate.  There  was  a  vast  difference  between  1870 
the  year  when  principles  of  nationalism  were  yet  un- 
known and  the  year  1914  when  the  new  party  had  been 
completely  formed.  During  the  long  interval  there 
had  been  a  ceaseless  struggle  but  the  party  had  received 
a  continuous  accession  of  strength — from  reli^ous 
festivals    remodelled    on     national     lines,    from    new 
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institntions^  educational  and  political,  and  from  yoting^ 
volunteers  who  readily  offered  their  services  for  any 
patriotic  purpose. 

The  period  of  struggle  was   coming  to  an  end.     The 
war  had  opened  the  strangest  of  possibilities.   A  period 
^f  self-examination  had  arrived.     There  was  no  longei 
any  necessity  for  allowing   the  gulf  between   the  two 
camps   to   remain     unbridged.      There  was   now   no 
danger   of  the   nationalists   being    overwhelmed.      A 
young   party  can    gather   strength   only  by  incessent 
Activity.     In   its  Infancy   H   h'ts  to   be   directed   into 
liealthy  channels    and  led  against  disruptive  and  ener-^ 
vating   influences.     So  long    the   outside   forces   were 
anti-Hindu  and   antl*nationa)  the  Ganpati  festi/alhad 
to  be  developed  and  protected.     So  long  the  influences 
were  anti-social   and  anti-patriotie,   a  ceaseless  public 
campaign   in   self-defence   was    inevitable.      But   the 
nationalisation    of  the  Moslem  League  in    1913   put   a 
period   upsn  the  growth  of  anti-Hindu  feeling,  aid  the 
interval   between  1908-1915    was   sufficiently   long   to 
disillusion  the  conservative   element   in    the  Congress 
camp,  to  make  it    realize   its   helplessness  against  the 
bureaucracy,  and  to  produce    in  it  a   desirable   change 
of   attitude   towards   the     growing     Nationalist  Party.' 
Tilak  was  not   slow  to  recognise  the   change   and   was 
determined  to  take  advantage  of   the  situation.     It  is 
J^tiy  difficult  to  fight   when  odds  against  you  are  over-^ 
whelming,    but  even  under  such    threatening    circum— 
jstances  TilaK  fought  for  his  principles  and  party.     The 
fight  was  gloriously  won.     Then  again  it  is   very  diffi.- 
colt  to  make  peace  with  your   opponentSi  for  feelings 


are  embittered  and  Indlvidnal  pride  bars  ^the  way. 
But  when  country's  interest  demanded  such  a  peace 
Tllak  proved  equally  determined  and  ofiered  the  olive- 
branch  to  the  moderates  even  when  almost  all  the 
leading  men  of  his  party  were  deadly  against  such  a 
step.  But  Tilak's  foresight  and  determination  were 
tmiqne.  He  consulted  only  his  oldest  friends  and 
boldly  took  up  the  attitude  called  for  by  the  situation  i 
and  at  the  close   of  the 

SIXTIETH  YEAR 
of  his  life  inaugurated  an  era  of  peace ;  and  set  himself 
against  strife  whether  between  parties,  communities 
or  races.  The  interest  of  the  Motherland  demanded  a 
united  front,  and  Tilak  decided  to  present  such  a  solid 
front.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tilak' s  op- 
position and  reconciliation  followed  a  definite  policy. 
Principles  of  action  which  would  secure  a  free  govern- 
ment for  India  were  settled  with  the  greatest 
forethought,  and  whenever  these  principles  were  in 
danger  he  fought  tooth  and  nail,  but  when  they  came 
to  be  recognised  and  accepted,  he  forthwith  made 
peace  with  his  opponents  regardless  of  his  own  per- 
sonal feelings, temper  or  inclinations.  That  has  been  his 
policy  and  he  has  followed  it  with  unfailing  precision. 
The  principles  for  which  he  suffered  imprisonment  in 
1897  and  1908  had  triumphed,  and  the  prophetic 
declaration  he  made  fearlessly  in  the  High  Court  had 
been  more  than  justified.  It  only  remained  to  be  seen 
that  the  Congress  of  Lucknow  accepted  the  principle 
of  Swarajya  and  declared  itself  unequivocally  for'  ll^ 
and  he  prepared  himself  to  go  to  Lucknow  to  see  that 


no  adverse  circa  instance  prevented  the  Congress   irom 
doing  its  dnty. 

Union  All-Round. 

Since  Septetnber  1916  agitation  for  Home  Rule  was^ 
started  in  Maharashtra  and  Madras  by  the    two   Home 
Rule  Leagues.     It  was  so  persistent   and  effective  that 
ever    since   the   futile^  but  impatient  attempt   to  gag 
» Tilak  failed  it  evoked  such  an  unbounded   enthusiasm 
that  the  sluggish    all-India   Congress  .Committee  felt 
itself  obliged   to  take  up  in  tight  earnest  the  subject  of 
self-government  and  expedite  the  preparation  of  the 
draft  scheme  of  Swarajya   for  India.     Had  the    people 
been   apathetic   the  All-India    Congress    Committee 
would   never  perhaps  have  troubled  itself  with  lucubra« 
tions  on  that   account  auy  more  than  the  man  in  the 
moon.     But  when  people  were  growing  impatient  over 
the  scheme  t   and  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  tempo* 
tising  would  never  be  tolerated,  the  All- India  Congress 
Committee   which     indisputably    contains     the   finest 
brains  in  the  country,  lost  no  time  in  preparing  a  draft 
which  in  their  opinion  was  best  suited  to    the  present 
requirements  of  India.     But  as   a  matter  of  fact  the 
scheme  is  far  from  being  even  a  fair  representation  of 
the  popular  demand,     Legislators    are  proverbial  slug*^ 
gards,  over-cautions  and  always  behind  the  times.  And 
All-India   Congress  Committee  is  no  exception.     The 
constitution  of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Executive 
Councils  as  drafted  by  the    committee   is  evidently  un- 
satisfactory, but  it  is  after  all  an   ingenious  and  work- 
able scheme  and   certainly   would   constitute,   if  faith- 
fully  acted   upon,  a     definite    step  towards  real  [self- 
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government.  The  trend  of  eveats  In  Europe  and  the 
political  agitation  going  on  all  over  the  country,  at- 
tracted popular  attention  to  the  next  Congress  to  a 
degree  it  had  never  been  able  to  arouse  except  on  one 
or  two  previous  occasions.  Ardour  waxed  strong  every 
where  because  the  Congress  was  once  more  going  to  be 

A  UNITED  C0NGEE88, 
the  union  being  all  the  mote  closer  for  the  regrettable 
split  ten  years  back.  Everybody  including  the  Presi* 
dent  himself  was  deeply  iippressed  by  the  fact  that 
Tilak,  the  leader  of  **  the  Maratha  Nationalises,"  Babtl 
Moti  al  an^  Bipia  Pal  were  all  of  them  going  to  attend 
the  Congress  as  a  ma>k  of  re^union.  The  union  was 
mostwelcme  because  genaine  spirit  and  animation 
were  never  apparent  i  i  tiie  Congress  except  when  the 
nationalist  leaders  pnd  patriots  were  present  there 
to  spread  their  irresis  ibie  magnetic  Itflaence.  The 
Congress  had  been  pining  for  a  re-union  with  its 
trusted,  wisest  and  courageous  supporters.  It  toak  ten 
long  years  to  accomplish  it  but  once  it,  was  accomplish-] 
ed,  it  was  regarded  as  an  event  of  rare  si^cificancei 
The  Chaitman  of  the  Reception  Committee  hailed 
**  the  spectacle  of  a  United  Congress  "  "with  the  utmost 
gratification,  and  even  the  President  waxed  eloquent 
lor  nearly  half  an  hour  over  the  happiest  event  and 
most  cordially  welcomed  I^k.  Tilak  and  Babu  Motilal 
Ghose.  **  Brothers  have  at  last  met  brothers  *i 
ejaculated  the  President  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  with  the  Congress,  and  would  **never 
never  part  again. "^  The  peroration  was  greeted  ^^Ith 
applause. 
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With  such  a  rare  enthusiasm  was  acclaimed  the  Re- 
union and  also  the   Luck  of   Lucknow   whither   Tilak 
with   his  band  of    Nationalists   proceeded    by  a  special 
train  named  the     *'  Home    Rule    Special,  *'     arranged 
by    Dr.  Sathe  and  Dr,  Velkar   the  zealous  secretaries 
of  the    Bombay    National    Union,     Tilak    started  from 
Bombay  on  26th  and  correspondents  have  given  a  most 
realistic  description  htw  Tilak  was  honoured,  garlanded 
and  widely    cheered  all   along  the  route.     People  reco- 
gnised in   Tilak  the   embodiment  of  their  aspiratlonsi 
their  hopes,  their  ideals  of  honesty    and  their  strength 
of  character.     Eight    years   ago  he   was   respected  for 
his   learning,     adored    for    his    saintly   character    and 
admired   for  his    courage.     Now  in    1916,    he  waa  re- 
garded as    the  modern  apostle   of  National   Hinduism 
and   worshipped    as  an    inspired  Prophet,     Thousands 
and  thousands  of  persons,  young  and  old,  with  unwink- 
ing eyes  and  longing  looks  waited  for   his  special  train 
at  roadside    stations.  In  the  blazing  sun  or  during  Icng 
wintry   nights    or  in  freezing   cold,  eagar  to  have  only 
a  sight  cf  the  renowned  patriot,  and  believe  themselves 
fortunate    if   they    could   pay   him   homage     on    their 
knees.     He   was   their     preceptor,    their    philosopher 
and  their  protector.     As  happened  very  frequently  they 
would  be   moved    to    tears  as  the    worn-out  man    never 
fatigued,     never     vexed,    greeted     them    and    blessed 
them.     More  than  three  hundred  delegates  acccmpaied 
Tilak  and   vfere   lucky   to   witress   such  scenes  of  un« 
surpassed   devotion  and  affection,     Lucknow  was  soon 
reached,     The  reception  of  the  people  was  magnificent 
and  his  splendid  procession  through  its  spacious  streets 
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was  unprecedented  yet  spontaneous.  Bjth  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans  took  part  in  it  and  placed  their  faith 
in  the  sagacity  of  the  eminent  leader  which  he  never 
abused.  He  put  up  at  the  Chhedilal  Dharm  Shala,  a 
fine  airy  buildiug  with  a  large  quadrangle  which  became 
as  it  were,  a  temple  alike  for  the  Nationalists  and  the 
L'lcknow  people.  On  28th  December  the  Congress 
opened  and  the  ovation  to  Lokamauya  Tilak,  Pandit 
Madan  Mohan,  Mrs.  Besant,  and  Mr,  Gandhi  was 
simply  beyond  description, 

THE  CONGRESS  SCHEME. 
Although  the  reform  scheme  was  drafted  by  the  All- 
India  Congress  Committee  and  had  its  entire  approval, 
signs  were  not  wanting  in  Lucknow  that  plans  were 
being  secretly  matured  to  wreck  the  scheme  or  post- 
pone its  adoption  indefinitely,*  There  were  also 
rumours  of  another  strife  and  another  split.  But  the 
Nationalists  were  so  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  popular 
feeling  that  they  refused  to  attach  the  least  credence 
to  such  harbingers  of  evil.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
decided  to  try  their  utmost  to  see  that  the  scheme 
passed  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  at  the  Con- 
gress in  session.  The  most^nteresting  affair  in  the  Con- 
gress programme  was  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  subject-committee  for  the  Bombay  province.  No 
where  except  in  Bombay  Presidency  was  the  cleavage 
between  the  two  parties  so  well-marked  -and  so  deep. 
Distrust  and  pugnacity  are  signs  of  respectability  in 
Bombay  and  such  respectable  gentlemen  were  not  at 
all  wanting  among  the  Bombay  Delegates.  But  good 
I^uck   which  had  deserted   us  seemed  to  have  returned 
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sand  fighting  proclivities  were  held  within  due 
•bounds  by  the  love  of  Swarajya.  A  subdued  quarrel- 
some spirit  lent  a  unique  zest  to  the  proceedings. 
Tilak  was  voted  to  the  chair.  On  other  occasions 
Tilak's  election  to  the  chair  would  have  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  moderates  from  such  a  meeting  in 
a  body.  But  this  time  the  Congress  was  united  not 
*only  in  name  but  in  spirit  and  the  angel  of  re-union 
triumphed   over   the    spirit  of    disruption.      Not   only 

Tilak  was  the  chairman  but  Mr.  Samarth,  a  moderate 
among  moderstes,  acted  unier  him  as  secretary,  and 
the  proceedings  were  most  lively.  Piquant  speeches, 
■appeals  to  the  chairs  for  a  ruling,  cries  of  order, 
were  frequent  and  discussions  heated.  But  none 
disobeyed  the  chair  and  the  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing was  peifectly  constitutional.  Rare  was  the  sight 
when  the  meeting  rose  to  divide.  The  arrangement 
lor  counting  the  votes  was  ingenious  and  the  voting 
was  orderly  and  above  suspicion.  The  members  divid- 
ed. The  Ayes  had  It  and  the  Nationalist  card  was 
.then  declared  to  have  been  carried  by  a  majority. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Subjects  Committee  the  draft 
scheme  of  the  proposed  Reforms  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. The  Committee  was  by  no  means  unanimous. 
Every  shade  of  opinion  was  represented  but  views  held 

by  the  different  members  were  so  divergent  that  al- 
though the  line  of  Reforms  was  accepted  in  principle 
the  difference  as  to  details  seemed  insuperable.  No 
one  regarded  the  scheme  as  extravagant  but  on  the 
contrary  all   complained  of  imperfect   provisions  which 
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were    intended  to  secure  popular    control.     There   was 
the  Baptista  scheme,  the    Madras  scheme,  the  Prlthwis     1 
Chandra   scheme    and  the  Mahomedan  scheme,  each  of 
of  which  had  found    its    staunch    supporters.     On   the 
question  of  the    separate  representation  of  i*Iahomedans 
everybody  was    agreed    that    it  was  a  dangerous  princi- 
ple.    Then  again    taking  for  granted    that    a    separate 
electorate  for  Mahomedans  was  conceded,    the  question, 
of    the    proportion    of    Mahomedan    representatives   to 
those  of  the  general  public    still   remained    undecided. 
On  the  question  of  separate    representation    for   Maho- 
medans and  that   too  on    the  basis  of  an  equal    number 
of  members,  was  not  at  all  acceptable  to  any  province; 
and  especially  the  opinion  of  the    U,  P.  was  very    keen 
on  the  point.  After  a  much-heated  debate  the  provision 
of  a  separate   electorate  for   Mahomedans  was  accepted 
only  as  a  special  measure,  under  special  circumstances. 
But  nobody   was  prepared  to  allow  the  Mahomedans  to 
elect  as  many    as  half   the  number   of   representatives. 
The  U.  P.   and  Bengal  Insisted  on  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives belnj>    made   proportionate  with  the  popula- 
tion.    The  Mahomedans    for  their  part   demanded  half 
the  number  of  the    seats,    but   the   provinces   opposed 
with  equal   insistence    and  the  prospects  of    an    agree- 
ment seemed  for  some  time  almost    nil.     If   the   inner 
history  of  the  differences   in  the  Committee  came  to  be 
written   it  would  be    found  that  Tilak  played  no  second 
fiddle  in  bringing  about    a   compromise.     He  prevailed 
upon    Pandit    Madan    Mohan,     Babu    Surendra   Nath, 
Babu  Motilal,    Mr.  Jinnah — to  come  to    an  undeistand* 
ing   rather  than   to  wreck  the    scheme  on  the  question 
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<)f  details.^     It  would   certainly   have   been   disgraceful 
on  tbe  part    of  educated   India   to  have  been   unable  to 
settle  differences   at  a  time    when  it  was   admitted  that 
the  demand    of  self-government    should  be    made  with 
one  Vvjice,    in    unfaltering   tone    and   with   indomitable 
will.  The  Appeal  fell  not  on  deaf  ears;  patiiotism  predo- 
minated, wisdom  gave  her  judgment  and  an    agreement 
>was    reached.       Tilak   is   past    master     in    tbe    art    of 
persuasion.     Whenever   he  was  out  to  win  over  a  man 
it   has  never   happened    that  he  came  out  the   second 
best   in  the   contest.     So  magnetic  is    his    personality, 
so  clear   his   judgment,    so    close  his    reasoning  and  so 
irresistible    the  logic    of  his  facts  !     His    manners,  his 
influence,    his  lofty  purpose,  and  self  sacrificing  nature, 
impressed    the    Mahomedan    leaders    so   strongly    that 
when  on  the  31st  he  attended  the  session  of  tbe  Muslim 
League  the    meeting    accorded    him    the    warmest    re- 
ceptloQ    and  the    grandest  ovation.     Hitherto  they  had 
only  heard  abjut  him,    now    they    had    seen    him    face 
to  face  and   realised    that  hearsay    reports  fell    short  of 
their   first-hand    knowledge.     They    hailed    him    as   a 
great   peace-maker.       He   had    made    peace    with   the 
Bombay    Moderates,    re«unlted    the    Congress    parties, 
won  over    the  U.  P,    leaders  to  assent  to    the    scheme, 
and  had  finally    conciliated    the  Mahomedans  to  sccuie 
a  united  front  and  a    strong    unyielding   determination 
to  back  it.     The  work  he  had    assigned  to   himself  was 
nearly  done.     His   sixtieth  year    was    fully    justified    in 
that  he  saw    his  life-w^rk    consolidated  and  completely 
orga;iised.     It    had   passed    the     ordeal   of   suspicion, 
^calumny,  hatred  and  dacgers  and  started  on  its  mission 
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of  securing   to  the    people   their   liberties,    and   deter— 
mined  not  to    call  a  halt  till    it    had    reached   the   final' 
g?a].     His  speech  at  the   Congress  on  the  Scif-Govern- 
ment  or  Swaraj-Resolution  is    a    clear    and    Irrefutable 
plea  for  Swarajya.  No  more  cutting  reply  could  be  made 

than  what  Tllak  has  made  to  those    unthinking    critics 
who   misrepresented  that  it  is  the  educated  classes  only 
that    would    be    benefited    by     Home    Rule.      To  thls» 
Tilak  sharply    retorted  i      "I    would    not   care    if   the 
rights     of     Self-Government     were     granted     to    any 
section   ol  the    Indian    Community.     We    have  to  gain 
these  rights  from  a  powerful   tureaucracy,  an  unwilling 
bureaucracy.     We  have  to  fight  against  that  feeling  oi 
unwillingness    and    it    Is    a   very    important  thing  that 
we  stand   on    the    platform  all  united.  *'     Throughout 
his  Congress  speech  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to  accept 
the  Congress    Resolution,  and  to  work  for  it  **  with  all 
your   effort,  might  and    enthusiasm,    with    everything: 
that  you  can  command  '*  —  so    vlgourous  and  earnest 
was  the  appeal.     The  Congress  of  course  unanimcusly 
passed    the     Resolution    with   vociferous  acclamation; 
and  it   goes  without   saying  that  as  settled  before-hand 
the    Moslem   League    too    passed   an    exactly  identical 
Self-Government — Resolution      which    thenceforward 
became  known  as 

THE  CONORESS'LEAGUE'SCHEME. 

The  interest  in  the  Congress  had  centred  round  the 
Swarajya  Resolution  and  when  that  vas  passed  un- 
animously the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the 
sympathisers  with   their  aspirations   who  from    distant- 
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parts    oi     the    country   bad     flocked    in    thousands  to 
Lncknow,  attended  so  many  functions  in  the  week  that 
the  beautiful   gardeu— city  of  the  U.  P.  presented  the 
gayest  and  most   picturesque  spectacle  the  residents  of 
the    place    had    known    for   years.     Visits    and   return 
visits,     conversations     and   debate?,    conferences    and 
speeches    created    such    an  nnptecedented    bustle    that 
»the    mistress    of   Oudh  was   a   rare    sight  to   see  and  a 
happy  place  to  stay.     TlJak's  sojourn  at  Lucknow  was 
hailed  as  a  piece  of  good  luck  by  the  people  who  thron- 
ged   day      and     night     at    the    Chhedilal    Dharmshala 
where  he  had    put  up    and  paid  him  the  honours  due  to 
an  Avatar<,     Tllak    was    not  unknown  to  tbem  though 
hitherito  he  was  unseen.  His  fame  as  a  stern    politician 
had    already    made  a  name    for  him   years  before  they 
had  an   occasion    to   have  the    pleasure  of  seeing   him 
personally,     Eagerness  to  have  a  sip;ht  of  him  was  keen 
all   the   more,  and    when  an  opportunity  offered  Itself, 
their   impatience    broke    the    restraints   of  formalities. 
Tilak  is  not  only  a  powerfnl  debater  but  has  an  ir finite 
fund  of  humour  which  It  is  rare  pleasure  te  enjoy.  Tilak 
left    Lucknow   amid  the    sincere  regret    of  a  hospitable 
people.  His  arrival  at    Cawnpore    on  Monday    morning 
on    the   new    yearns    day  was    signalised   by  a   monster 
meeting   at  which    about  20,000    sjuls    had   assembled 
to  listen  to  his   words   full   of   ardour   and   inspiration. 
This  was   his  first  public   utterance   In  support   of   the 
CongresS'League-Scheme  which  it  was    now    his    firm 
resolve   to  back   up  with    all  the   force  and    fervour   of 
a  po;\'erful    public    opinion.     The    speech    fell   on    the 
ears   of  the  vast  assembly  of   attentive   listeners   as  a 
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message  from  above.  It  animated  them,  heartened 
them,  strengthened  them*  It  was  a  gospel  of  liberty 
and  of  autonomy,  an  exposition  of  principles,  of  Im- 
perishable principles,  immutable  principles,  or  more 
appropriately  the  Tilak  principles  as  we  may  call  them. 
The  assembly  was  filled  througb  and  through  with 
the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The  address  closed.  Several 
speakers  thanked  the  speaker  but  the  assembly  would 
not  disperse.  They  wanted  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  high  priest  of  Swarajya,  who  trimmed  the  fire 
of  liberty  that  was  already  burning  in  their  hearts, 
and  Tilak  was  requested  to  stand  on  the  dais  while 
the  assembly  paid  him  homage  and  another  ovation 
before  they  dispersed.  It  was  really  a  touching  sight' 
It  is  a  rare  good  fortune  to  be  loved  and  honoured 
by  our  people,  to  be  the  object  of  an  Intelligent  attach- 
ment. Next  day  Tilak,  Pandit  Malavlya  and  Mr. 
Khaparde  left  for  Calcutta  to  consult  Babu  Motllal 
and  other  Bengali  leaders  on  the  question  of  a  well- 
directed  Home  Rule  Campaign  throughout  the 
country.  But  so  far  ai  Tilak  and  Maharashtra  were 
concerned  the  Campaign  was  already  resolved  upon  In 
right  earnest,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Poona  Tilak 
made  his  first  halt  at  Nagpur  the  gate  of  Maharashtra. 

Through  this  gate  he  entered  the  hearts  of  the  Berar 
and  C.  P.  people  our  cousins  in  the  north'cast  of  the 
Deccan  who  are  indissolubly  bound  to  us  by  ties  smooth 
as  silk  but  strong  as  steel.  At  Nagpur,  Yeotmal  and 
Akoli  Tilak  by  his  wondeifiilly  telling  speeches  un- 
locked and  ransacked  the  treasures  of  affection,  esteem 
and  generosity    that  lay   buried   in    their    hearts.     His 
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short  sojourn  in  the  Berars  and  C.  P.  was  successful 
beyond  expectation,  not  because  of  the  inconceivable 
warmth  of  the  respectful  feelings  with  which  the 
people  received  Tilak  but  because  of  the  discovery  that 
the  people  of  Berar  and  C.  P.  are  not  Marathas  in 
name  only  but  Marathas  in  spirit  and  the  bieadth  ot 
miud,  Other  engagements  were  hastening  Tilak  on- 
ward and  he  returned  to  Poona  in  the  latter  ha  f  of 
January  evidently  overborne  by  the  C.  P.  people  with 
their  sincerity  and  devotion. 


A  Personal  Loss. 

On  2nd  of  February  1917  passed  away  at  the 
.advanced  age  of  70  Dr.  Annasaheb  Patwardhan  the 
most  godly  man  of  modern  Mabdrdshtra,  The  ascen- 
sion of  this  great  sage  demonstrated  one  of  tlose 
ancient  modes  ot  discarding  the  earthly  bundle  of  flesh 
and  bones,  Annasabeb  lived  like  a  Yogi,  worked 
like  a  Yogi  and  died  like  a  Yogi.  la  him  Mahara- 
shtra lost  one  of  its  foremost  men,  its  greatest  practi- 
cal Vendatist,  most  conscientious  philanthropist  and 
pre  eminent  physiciin.The  funeral  oration  was  deliver- 
ed by  Tilak  and  was  as  ustial  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  bis  speeches.  The  death  of  Annasaheb  was  more 
than  a  personal  loss  to  Tilak;  but  Tilak  after  all  is 
like  Annasaheb  a  Karma  Yogi  himself.  He  had  to  go 
on.  And  he  did  go  on.  The  Home  Rule  propaganda 
went  on  with  a  redoubled  vigour  rarely  witnessed  in 
tills  country.  The  systematic  organization  for  consti- 
tutional agitation  was  going  on  apace.    The   questions 
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of  the  day  c.  g.  the  formation  of  the  Indian  Defence 
Force  and  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  Indentured 
Labour  had  been  taken  up  by  the  League  in  right 
earnest,  The  one  concerned  the  man  power  of  India, 
while  the  other  touched  the  vitals  of  India's  honour.. 
Slavery  could  nst  be  more  cruel,  savagery  could  not  be 
more  hideous  and  immorality  could  not  be  more  loath- 
some than  the  most  inhuman  system  which  subsisted  in  , 
the  Colonies  under  the  name  of  Indentured  Labour. 
Everybody  condemned  it  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  the 
leaders  including  Gandhi  and  Tilak  pledged  themselves 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  secure  its  abrogation 
at  an  early  date.  The  efforts  of  India  were  crowned 
with  success  and  the  system  of  Indenture  was  put  a 
stop  to  once  for  all. 

The  year  1917  was  one  of  extraordinary  politrcal 
activity  on  the  part  of  Tilak.  His  health  was  far  from 
satisfactory,  his  age  far  from  youth,  but  his  energy  far 
from  flagging.  Engiossed  with  the  one  thought  of  Swa- 
rajya  and  thrilled  with  a  heavenly  impulse  he  worked 
so  hard  and  without  a  pause  that  put  many  a  robust 
and  younger  workers  to  shame.  He  resolved  to  electrify 
the  whole  of  Maharashtra  and  the  C.  P.  with  the 
Impetus  of  his  almost  divine  vigour.  In  April  he  toured 
in  Belgaum  District  and  in  May  in  the  Nasik  District,, 
receiving  ovations  of  tens  of  thousand  and  addressing 
still  vaster  multitudes  with  an  ardour  that  left  the 
flame  of  patriotism  fiercely  burning  within  their 
hearts.  For  a  month  or  so  he  stayed  at  Bombay 
but  was  never  inactive  nor  did  he  allow  his  fiien^s 
also  a   moment's   rest.     In    September  and   October 
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Tilak     visited     Guzerat     after     10   years.      On     tHe 
former    occasion   ten    years   back,   the   hearts  of   the 
Guzerat  people  bled  for  him  for  the  Congress  holocaust. 
This  time  they  pined   for  him,   throbbed    for  him    and' 
were  filled  through  and  through  with  love  and  devotion. 
Nothing  was  more  brilliant,    nothing  more  impressive^ 
nothing  more  majestic  than  this  grand  tour  in  Guzerat, 
Wherever   he   went   Tilak   converted   thousands    and 
thousands  to  his  religion  of  National  freedom.  He  shook 
the  whole  province    with  the   lightning    touch   of   his- 
political  thought  and  the  dross  of  discard  and  distrust: 
melted  completely,     and  harmony  and  love  of   country 
solidified  into  bright  crystals. 

The  country  had  now  learnt  of  constitutional 
agitation  and  constitutional  opposition,  and  success- 
fully tried  that  expedient  to  procure  the  release  of 
Mrs.  Besant  and  her  two  colleagues  from  unjust 
internment.  Mrs.  Besant  was  interned  for  90  days,  but 
the  agitation  and  unrest  was  so  fierce  and  forceful  as  if 
it  had  acquired  the  momentum  of  90  months.  The 
whole  country  became  a  seething  cauldron  of  discon- 
tent and  Government  for  a  second  time  felt  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  the  first  being  the  unsettlement  of  the 
Partition  of  Bengal.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Montagu  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  came  on  a  special  visit  t© 
India  to  discuss  with  the  local  Government  and  popular 
leaders  the  outline  of  a  scheme  of  administration.  Under 
these  circumstances  met  the  Congress  at  Calcutta,' 
It  reaffirmed  the  joint  scheme  passed  at  Lucknow  and 
Til^k,  Besant  and  Pandit  Malaviya  ahd  several  other 
eminent  leaders   had    interviews    with    Mr,  Montagu* 
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But      Tilak      was     not     satisfied     with     that     alone, 
and   he    again   started   on    a     grand   tour   throughout 
Mahdrdshtra    and    C.    P.     The    Apotheosis   of    Tilak 
among  the  people  of  Maharashtra  was    now    complete* 
His    speeches    now    breathed  the  tone  of    an    inspired 
prophet.     The      statesman     Tilak     disappeared    alto- 
gether,   the     prophet    Tilak,    the    apostle     of   popular 
liberty  appeared  and   held    the  people    by   the     mystic 
force  of  words  and  personalty.     The  force  of  an  unsha* 
kable   faith   in    the  divine    dispensation  of  Providence 
manifested     itself     in   Tilak's    words    and    actions   so 
powerfully  that  even  his  fallings  were   illuminated    and 
seeming     obstinacy    rounded    off.     The     work     of     a 
systematic     agitation     started    by     the     Home     Rule 
I^eague  was  highly  successful,  but   the    strenuous   per- 
sonal    exertions     of    Tilak     were  beyond    all    praise. 
In    C.  P.    he    travelled    about    3000   miles    by  Railway 
and  Motor,  spoke  at  about  50  meetings  in  three  weeks, 
addressed      more     than     3CO,000      of      people,     and 
collected   more    than    a  lac    of  Rupees  for  his  political 
campaign  which  he  had  decided  to  wage  In    England, 
His    reception    everywhere     was    more    than    what    a 
prince    could  receive  and    was  universal  and  spontane- 
ous.    His  resoVe  in  spite   of   ill- health    to  visit  Eng- 
land amid  dangers  and  perils  was  heartily  admired  and 
applauded  and  in  March  1918  he  prepared   for   leaving 
India.     The    sorrow    in    Maharashtra    was     heart-felt 
but   Tilak   principles    had   taught    them  to  bear.     His 
Avork   was  done.     The  Maharashtra  which  was  broken 
to    pieces  a  hundred  years  back  was  completely  united, 
JPoona  and  Nagpur,  Belgaum   and    Bombay,  Ratnaglri 
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and  Bijapur  felt  the  same  emotion  and  were  aroused- 
by  the  same  sentiment.  The  work  so  nobly  begun 
by  Ranade  and  whereat  toiled  the  hands  of  Chiplunkar, 
Sarvajanik  Kaka,  Aunasaheb  Patvardhan,  G.  V.  Joshi 
and  G.  K.  Gokhale,  was  completed  by  Lokamanya 
Tilak.  Now  Maharashtra  is  not  Poona  alone.  The 
Poona  spirit  has  been  transplanted  in  C,  P.,  Berars 
»  and  South  Maharashtra  and  more  faith  and  devotion 
has  been  imported  into    Poona  from  outside. 

April  bloomed  ;  the  Spring  of  Swarajya  was  hast- 
ening and  Tilak,  the  herald  of  Indian  Home  Rule, 
prepared  to  bear  to  the  warring  West  the  message 
of  good  will  and  peace  from  the  East.  As  the  day 
of  departure  approached,  the  emotions  of  the 
people  so  long  pent  up  burst  forth  into  a  torrential 
flood  of  grief  and  affection.  Maharashtra  was  Tilak 
and  Tilak  was  Maharashtra.  Tilak  was  Its  spirit, 
its  essence,  It  was  impossible  for  Maharashtra  to 
be  without  Tilak  ;  so  firmly  welded  was  that  patriot 
to  his  country,  and  the  country  to  its  foremost  votary. 
But  now  Tilak  must  leave  Poona  ;  he  must  leave 
India  to  place  her  case  before  the  British  people. 
His  health,  however,  which  was  slowly  falling  gave 
cause  for  anxiety  a  ad  the  voyage  too  was  extremely 
perilous,  as  the  treacherous  submarine  lurked  in 
the  way.  But  the  redoubtable  Maratha  was  reso* 
lute.  He  was  undaunted,  He  cared  for  nothing  ; 
he  feared  nothing.  The  hearts  of  the  people 
naturally  beat  flurriedly  at  the  prospect  of  his  pro- 
lou'ged  absence  and  at  his  indifferent  health. 
With      hearts      heavy      with     sorrow    and    anxietj'^ 
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lightened  only  by  faith  in  the  future  destiny  of 
India  and  the  success  of  his  Mission  the 
public  of  Poona  assembled  in  a  monster  meeting  held 
in  the  gigantic  Maidan  of  the  Market  to  bid  him 
adieu.  Not  less  than  20,000  people  took  part  in 
the  proceedings,  for  Tilak  himself  was  a  Poonaite. 
From  beginning  to  is  conclusion  the  grand  meeting 
was  but  an  expression  of  sorrow,  of  hope  and  of  ' 
confidencet  The  meeting  enthusiast'cally  presented 
a  purse  to  Lokmauya  Tilak.  They  feted  him  and 
gave  him  a  grand  ovation  and  the  hero  replied  with 
a  force  of  inspiration  that  shall  always  be  ringing 
in  our  ears.  The  next  day  he  was  entertained  at  a 
splendid  garden  party  at  which  Mr.  H.  N.  Apte, 
the  President  of  the  Poona  Corporation  and  re- 
cognised head  of  the  Poona  Moderates,  eulogised 
Tilak's  efforts  and  in  a  most  memorable  speech  wished 
LokmanyaTilak  all  success, What  more  could  Tilak  ex- 
pect? A  warm  tribute  from  a  political  opponent  is  the 
finest  trophy  of  a  successful'public  career,  and  such  a 
trophy  was  now  won.  The  eagerness  of  the  popular 
feeling  was  overflowing  and  it  culminated  in  a  public 
demonstration  on  Saturday  the  23rd  March.  On 
Saturday  night  the  people  started  a  monster  proces* 
slon  when  Lokmanya  Tilak  left  his  residence  at  9-30 
p.m.  The  eyes  of  all,  of  thousands  and  thousands,  were 
centred  on  that  frail  but  forceful  figure,  and  what  did 
an  on-looker  behold  ?  He  beheld  the  majestic  mien 
of  Tilak,  looked  at  the  streets  lit  up  with  brilliant 
lights,  glanced  at  the  buntings  that  rustled,  the  §:old 
irocades    that    fluttered    and    the   enormous    yelling 
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crowds  looking  out  for  TUak  alone.      The  streets  ^erc 
packed    to   suffocation.      For  over   a  mile  the    multi- 
tude formed   a  single  compact   mass.'     Movement  was 
impossible,    and   the    stupendous    mass   of     humanity 
moved  to  and  fro  by  Its  own  pressured      The    pageant 
was     unique,     it     was    so    to   say,    unparalleled.     All 
distinction   was    erased,    all  differences    of  wealth  and 
•social    status    were    levelled,      There    was   only   one 
sentiment   that   of   patriotism,    only  one   passion  that 
of   love   of   the  country,  and  only  one    aspiration-that 
of  service  of  the  people.     The  procession  accompanied 
the    chariot    and    the    spacious    yard    of   the    Railway 
Station    proved    inadequate    to    hold   thousands   that 
followed.     The   platform  was  inundated  and    the  Rail- 
way  train   stood   amid  a  veritable   flood  of  spectators'. 

At  Bombay  too  the  welcome  was  equally  cordial 
and  warm.  During  the  four  days  for  which  Tilak  was 
there  he  attended  not  less  than  a  dozen  functions  and 
made  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  speeches,  each  surpassing 
the  other  in  earnestness  and  feeliag.  All  classes  of 
citizens  including  the  Parsis,  the  Mahomedans,  the 
merchants  and  the  millionaire  vied  with  each  other  in 
honouring  the  Great  Tribune,  Several  purses  were 
presented — the  one  containing  16u00  one  anna  pieces 
from  the  mill-hands  working  in  so  many  as  forty 
-different  mills  of  Bombay  each  contributing  an  anna 
piece  for  himself  and  his  family,  being  quite  unique  of 
its  kind.  In  the  mldts  of  this  bustle  the  Second  Home 
Rule  L,eague  Conference  was  held  at  which  Tilak 
warned  the  Indian  Home  Rule  I^eaguers  not  to  be 
iDewlldered  and    tempted   into     acceptance  of    terms 
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derogatory  to  their  honour  and  sacred  trust.  Kon.  Mr^ 
Jlnnah  the  president  of  public  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Bombay  which  was  held  to  give  a  hearty  send  off 
to  Tilak  and  his  colleagues  assured  him  that  they  would 
on  no  account  abate  one  lota  cf  their  demand  and  with 
this  assurance  Tilak  and  the  deputation  consisting 
of  Messrs,  Kh?iparde,  Pal,  Karandikar  and  Kelkar 
left  Bombay  at  night  on  Wednesday  the  27th  of  ^ 
March.  A  grand  procession-was  formed  and  the 
motor  of  Tilak  was  so  strewn  with  flowers  as  to  com- 
pletely hide  the  vehicle.  The  tiain  left  for  Madras 
and  there  was  the  same  cordial  reception  accorded 
at  every  station  enroute.  He  halted  at  Bijapur  to 
address  a  meeting  of  10, 00^  people  where  his  heart- 
ravishing  speech  exposed  the  apple  of  discord  thrown 
at  the  people  to  divide  their  counsels  and  energies. 
The  people  of  Bijapur  presented  him  a  purse  of 
Rs.^lOCOO  At  Madras  Mrs.  Besant  and  her  colleagues 
extended  to  him  a  most  magnificent  welcome. 
T  hanks  to  the  patiiotism  of  the  public  spirited  citizens 
of  Madrss.  The  reception  to  Tilak  was  arranged  on 
behaH  of  all  the  public  bodies  of  Madras  and  in 
which  even  the  Madras  Branch  of  the  Servants  of 
India  Society  had  taken  a  prominent  part,  Wherever 
Tilak  goes  he  goes  to  Victoiy.  He  is  the  unbeaten 
champion  of  Maharashtra,  nay  of  India,  and  the 
good  wishes  of  millions  of  his  countrymen  accom- 
pany him  unseen  but  unhampered.  The  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  the  Lord   of  Nations. 
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A  Mighty  Joke 

Tilak's  fortune  has  been  of  the  most  wonderful  cha« 
racter.  His  activities  have  always  been  dcgged  by 
misfortune  although  in  the  end  his  indomitable  resolu- 
tion has  had  the  upper  hacd.  Nay,  Tilak's  whole  career 
has  been  a  long  narrative  of  dreadful  ebbs  succeeded 
by  truly  triumphal  flows.  Glance  at  the  years  1897, 
1903,  1908  or  1914,  they  will  tell  you  the  same  stcry. 
Foi  a  time  he  appears  to  be  completely  overwhelmed 
by  the  tidal  wave  of  adverse  ciicumstacces,  but  he 
never  gives  way,  and  is  presently  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  flood  all  the  more  strong,  crowned  with  success 
and  illustrious  with  renown,  Discomfituie  visits  him 
but  only  to  heighten  his  fame  and  to  bear  down  his 
opponents.  That  has  always  been  the  case,  and  may  be 
so  with  the  ludicrous  episode  at  Colombo. 

The  Deputation  rested  in  Ceylon  for  a  couple  of  days 
expecting  to  embark  on  the  lyo  Maru  which  was  due 
at  Colombo  on  the  5th  of  April;  but  the  evil  genius  of 
mischief  was  busy  with  the  brains  of  a  group  of  Anti- 
Swarajists  in  England  who  were  dlliriou<«  with  strange 
haMucinations.  They  seemed  to  dread  Indian  Autonomy 
more  than  a  German  Victory  and  cared  less  for  the 
good  name  of  England  than  for  their  own  oddities. 
They  acted  and  blundered.  In  a  fit  of  frenzy  they  might 
say;  **  Let  the  freedom  of  the  world  goto  dogs;  let 
the  principle  of  sell  determination  go  to  hell,  let  Ger- 
many ride  rough  shod  over  weaker  states,  let  Messrs. 
I^loyd  George  and  ^Woodrow  Wilson   cry   hoarse   over 
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the  liberties  of  nations,  but  let  not  India  or  Ireland 
enjoy  Self-Government.  *'  Such  evil  influences  spread- 
ing out  from  the  Anti-Indlau  junto  found  their  way  to 
the  Chambers  of  the  War  Cab  net  aiid  that  body  at 
once  stumbled  into  a  grave  error  and  has  been  founder- 
ing in  the  ocean  of  ridicule. 

The  news  that  a  Home  Rule  Deputation  headed  by 
Tilak  was  to  leave  India  for  Englard  has  never  been  a« 
secret.  It  was  talked  about  all  over  the  country,  and 
was  authoritatively  announced  long  before  the  date  of 
departure.  No  Indian  Official  took  any  objection  to  it, 
nay.  on  the  contrary  pass-poits  were  granted  by  the 
Government  of  India  as  well  to  the  Tilak  Deputation  as 
to  acother  deputation  for  a  similar  purpose  headed  by 
Mr.  Sayyad  Houssein  of  the  *  Bombay  Chronicle  ',  and 
the  latter  had  already  left  the  shores  of  India  about  the 
middle  of  March,  As  has  already  been  stated  the 
Tilak  deputation  was  hailed  with  indescribable  enthus- 
iasm throughout  the  country  and  lavishly  endowed  with 
handsome  donations.  Was  aU  this  for  nothing  ?  More 
than  two  hundred  thousand  rupees  were  subscribed  and 
actually  paid  up  within  two  months.  Was  it  a  mere 
joke  ?  Did  it  not  signify  that  the  people  were  in  earnest? 
The  people  passionately  desired  such  a  deputaticn,  the 
Indian  Government  tacitly  supported  it,  the  Bombay 
Anglo  Indians  did  not  object  to  it,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Ceylon  permitted  it,  But-but-the  ill-luck 
which  ever  and  anon  would  rear  up  its  horrid  head 
barred  the  way.  We  are  told  that  the  British  public 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  the  harrangues  of  Indian 
speakers.     This  seems  to  be  preposterous.  The  people 
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who  in  the  darkest  days  of  their  histoty  could  bear  with 
the  thorny  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  tolerate  the 
opposition  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  brook  with  the  Irish 
agitation  against  conscription,  or  listen  calmly  to  Mr, 
Baptista's  speeches,  would  certaintly  have  given  a 
patient  hearing  to  the  Indian  Home  Rulers.  Home 
Rule  all  rcund    is    nothing  less  or  more   than   a   war 

J  measure,  an  expedient  to  win  the  war,  and  those  who 
will  oppose  it  will  be  responsible  for  postponing  the 
British  Victory.  The  Home  Rule  Deputation  was  going 
to  England  with  its  suggestions  as  to  the  surest  way  of 
accelerating  victory;  and  even  if  in  a  moment  of  per- 
plexity the  British  Cabinet  decided  to  stop  the  Deputa- 

^tion  from  leaving  this  countiy,  it  should  have  taken 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  its  intentions  known  to 
the  Indian  people,  instead  of  unceremoniously  preven- 
ting Tilak  and  his  friends  from  embarking  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  The  Ill-conceived    and  ill-time(3   action 

of  the  British  Cabinet  has  cut-raged  the  Indian  feelhig 
and  insulted  its  good  intentions.  It  added  to  nobody's 
prestige  and  the  least  of  all  the  British  Cabinet's,  to 
have  allowed  the  Deputation  of  a  nation  to  make  pre* 
paiations  tor  months  and  when  everything  was  ready  to 
have  given  it  a  rude  snub.  This  Is  quite  un-British, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  grave  situation  created  by  the 
war,  one  should  have  called  the  action  of  the  British 
Cabinet  simply  farcical  and  puerile. 

Now  fancy  the  situation.  At  first  there  appears  some 
hesitation  in  granting  the  pass-ports,  but  wisdom  pre- 
railr.and  they  are  granted.  In  a  month  or  two  the  whole 
nation  is  seen  to  applaud  the  Deputation   and   wish  it 


bon  voyage.  The  Government  silently  watches  and  ap- 
pears thoroughly  satisfied.  All  objections  are  hushed 
and  the  country  is  np  with  one  cry.  The  passage  Is 
booked,  the  baggage  is  on  the  wharf  and  the  Repre* 
sentatlves  cf  the  Nation  on  the  point  to  embark.  But 
lo  I  a  telegram  from  London  suddenly  strikes  the 
whole  thing  down  1 1  Again  a  qualified  permission  is 
given,  again  hopes  are  seen  to  revive,  but  again  an- 
other cruel  blow  and  they  are  extinguished  !  The 
Deputation  dissolves  and  the  country  is  indignant  with 
rage.  Is  not  the  whole  thing  tragic  ?  No.  certainly  not, 
for  India  does  not  stand  to  lose  anything.  It  Is  not  our 
concern  but  the  Empire's  to  grant  Home  Rule  to 
India.     Was  it  then  a  comedy  ?  No,  not   tbr.t   neither. 

For  India  has  gratuitously  been    given  a    side    thrust. 

But    on    the  present   occasion   it  may  even  provoke   a 

horse  laughter,  for  risible  are  the  ways  of  Indian 
Ill-luck. 

They  tell  us  the  story  of  a  Badshah  who  was  exceed- 
ingly capricious  and  head  strong,  and  who  made  and 
unmade  Ministers  at  will  without  notice  at  any  mo- 
ment. Once  upon  a  time  he  appointed  a  Tahsildar  to 
a  distant  post.  The  Tahsildar  proceeded  to  take  up 
Ms  appointment  and  rode  thither  on  horse  back,  but 
.with   his   face   turned   towards   the  tail  of  the  animal! 

The  passers-by  wondering  at  this  strange  pose,  inquir- 
ed with  the  Tahsildar  the  reason  of  what  they  thought 
to  be  a  horse  play.  *'  **  Ah  do  not  laugh''  replied  the 
Tahsildar,  **  I  must  be  ready  for  any  fresh  order  from 
His  Majesty  J  for  who  knows  before  I  take  the  appoint- 
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ment,  I  may  see  my  successor  riding  post-haste  to 
overtake  and  anticipate  me.  *'  This  exactly  describes 
the  predicament  of  the  Deputation.  But  what  of  that? 
India  is  too  thick  skinned  to  squeak  under  such  buffets. 
Let  the  Sydenhamites  do  their  worst.  The  Deputation 
has  served  its  purpose.  It  has  warned  the  English 
people,  roused  the  Indian  public.  Tilak  has  already  had 
.HISSTEPIN  THE  STEAMER  and  although  the 
War  Cabinet  has  abruptly  asked  him  to  withdraw,  the 
steamer  is  bound  to  reach  the  harbour  of  Swarajya  at 
no  distant  date.  For  who  knows  what  is  in  the  womb 
of  time  ?  Today  Tilak  is  prevented  from  leaving  the 
shores  of  India,  but  tomorrow  he  may  be  closetted  with 
Messrs.  I^loyd  George  and  Asquith  at  Westminister, 
for  he  is  endowed  with  the  dynamic  energy  of  Mr, 
Woyd  George  and  the  cool  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Asquith 
joined  to  the  selfless  Karmayoga  of  theL^and  of  Bhdrata. 

TEE  SYDENHAMITES  AS  MRS.  PARTINGTON. 

When  one  sees  the  Sydenhamites  frantically  struggl- 
ing to  stop  the  Deputation  with  the  object  of  keeping 
back  the  tide  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  in  India, 
one  cannot  help  recalling  the  funny  simile  used  by 
Sydney  Smith  to  illustrate  the  futile  attempts  of  the 
then  Sydenhamites  to  oppose  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

'*  The  attempt  *'  said  Sydney  Smith  **  reminds  me 
very  forcibly  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Partington  in  the  great  storm  off  Sidmouth.  In  the 
winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that 
town;  the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  every- 
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thing  was  threatened  with  lauadatlou.   In  the  midst  ot 
this  sublime  and  terrible  storm    Dame   Partington   was 
seen  at  the  door  of   her   house   in   mop  and   pattens, 
trundling  her    mop,   squeezing  out  the  sea  water  and 
vigorously    pushing  away    the  Atlantic     Ocean.     The 
ccean  was  roused,     Mrs.     Partington's   spirit  too  was 
up.     But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the   contest  was  un- 
equal.    The  Atlantic  beat  Mrs,    Partington.     She  was 
excellent  at  a  slop  or  a  puddle;  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a  tempest.  " 
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To  my  King  and  His  Qovernment 


(TlLAK'S    LETTER   TO    THE    PERSS   AFTER   HIS     RELEASE 

FROM    MaNDALAY). 

Sir, — In  view  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
•  present  time,  I    have  to  ask  you  to   publish  the  follow- 
ing in  order  to  remove  any  possible    misunderstanding 
as  to  my  attitude  towards  Goveramebt  at  this  juncture. 
I  have   already  given   expression  to  these   views  when 
^—addressing    my  friends  the   other   day  at  the   Ganapati 
BPgathering   at     my    house.   -  But   feeling   that  a   wider 
I    publicity  to   theai  is   advisable    I   am   addressing   this 
I    letter  to  you. 

I  A  couple  of  months  ago,  when  I  had  an  occasion  to 
I  address  those  who  came  to  congratulate  me  on  my  safe 
[  return  to  Poona,  I  observed  that  I  "was  very  much  in 
the  position  of  Rip  Van  Wiokle  returning  to  his  home 
after  a  long  sleep  in  the  wilderness.  Since  then  I 
have  had*  opportunities  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  ray  in- 
iormation  has  to  what  has  occurred  during  my  abs.ence, 
and  to  take  stock  of  the  march  of  eveats  in  India 
during  the  past  six  years.  And  let  me  assure  ycu  that 
in  spite  of  certain  measure  like  the  Piess  Act — u^on 
which,  however,  it  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dilate  in 
this  place  at  any  length,^-!  for  one  do  not  give  up  the 
hope  of  the  country  steadily  making  further  progress 
in  the  realisation  of  its  cherished  goal.  The  reforms 
introduced  duiing  L,ord  Morley's  and'I^ord  Mlnto's 
administration  will  show  that  Government  is  fully  alive 
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to  the  necessity  of  progressive  change  and  desire  to 
issociate  the  people  more  and  more  in  the  work  of 
Government,  It  can  also  be  claimed,  and  fairly  con- 
ceded, that  this  indicates  a  marked  increase  of 
confidence  between  the  Fulers  and  the  Ruled,  and  a 
sustained  endeavour  to  remove  popular  grievances. 
Considered  from  a  public  point  of  view,  I  think  this  is  c 
a  distinct  gain ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  all  un  illoyed, 
I  confidently  hope  that  in  the  end  the  good  arising  out 
of  the  constitutiou'il  reforms  will  abide  and  prevail, 
and  that  which  is  obj  ctioaable  will  disappear.  The 
view  may  appear  optimist'c  to  some;  but  it  is  an  aiticle 
of  faith  with  me,  and  in  my  opinion  such  a  belief  alone 
can  inspire  us  to  work  for  the  good  of  our  country  in 
co-operation  with  Government. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  it  Is  necessary  to 
refer. .  I  find  that  during  the  six  years  of'my  absence 
an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  English  press  here 
and  in  England,  as  for  exanlple  in  Mr.  ChiroPs  book, 
to  interpret  my  actions  and  writings  as  a  direct  cr  in* 
direct.incitement  to  deeds  of  violence,  or  my  speeches 
as  uttered  with  the  object  of  subverting  the  British  ruls 
in  India,  I  am  sorry  the  attempt  happened  to  be 
made  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  a  free  citizen  to  defend 
rDyself.  But  I  think  I  ought  to  take  the  first  public 
opportunity  to  indig  antly  repudiate  these  nasty  and 
totally  unfounded  charges  against  me.  'I  have,  like 
other  political  workers,  my  own  differences  with  the 
Government  a^  regards  certain  treasures  ^ad  to  a 
certain  extent  even  the  system  of  internal  administra* 
sj-ion.     But   it   is    absurd    on  that  account  to  speak  of 
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my  actions  or  my  attitude  as  in  any  way  hostile  to 
His  Majesty's  Government.  That  has  never  been  my 
wish  or  my  object,  I  may  state  once  for  all  that  we  are 
trying  in  India,  as  the  Irish  Home-rulers  have  been 
doing  in  Ireland,  for  a  reform  of  the  system  of  ad 
ministration  and  not  for  the  overthrow  of  Government; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  acts  of 
violence  which  have  been  committed  in  the  different 
parts  of  India  are  not  only  repugnant  to  me,  but  have> 
in  my  opinion,  only  unfortunately  retarded  to  a  great 
extent,  the  pace  of  our  Political  progress.  Whether 
looked  at  from  an  individual  or  from  a  publig  point  of 
view  they  deserve,  as  I  have  said  before  on  several 
occasions,  to  be  equally  condemned. 

It  his  been  well  said  that   British  Ru'e  is   conferrlnor 

inestimable    benefit  on   India  not   only  by  its    ci/ilizsd 

methods   of  administration   but  also   thereby   bringing 

together  the  different  nationalities  and  races  of   India, 

so  that  a  united    Nation    may    grow  out  of  it  in    course 

of   time,     I   do  not   believe  that   if  we.  had   any  other 

rulers  exc  pt  the  liberty-loving  British,  they  could  have 

conceived  and  assisted  us  in  developing  such  a  National 

Ideal.     Every   one    who   has  the   interest   of   India  at 

heait  Is  fully  alive  to  this  and  sioailar  advantages  of  the 

British  Rule;  and  the  prese'nt   crisis  is,  in  my  opinion, 

a  blessing  in   disguise    Inasmuch   as  it  has    universally 

evoked   our   united  feelings    and  sentiments  of  loyalty 

to  the  British  Throne. 
♦ 

England,  you  know,   has    been    compelled   by   the 

action  of  the   German   Emperor  to   take   up   arms  In 

defence  of  a  weaker  State,  whose   frontiers   have  been 
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iolalcd  ill  V  .....^^^  ..   .  ^veral   treaty    obligations   -^ 
uf  repeated   premises  of  integrity.     At  such   a  crLi^ 
is,  I  firmly  hold,  the  duty  of  every   Indian,  be  h-     -- 
or  small,  rich  or  poor,  to  support  and  assistHisMctjibty 
Government,  to  the   best  of  his    ability:    and  no  time, 
in   my   opinion,    should   be  lost  in   convening  a  publi 3 
meeting  of  all  parties,  classes  and  sections  in  Poona,  as  « 
they  have  been  elsewhere,    to  give  an   emphatic  pub' 
expression  to  the  same.     It    requires  hardly  any  prece  « 
dent  to  support  such  a  course,     But  if  one  were  needed 
I  would  refer   to  the   proceedings   of  a  public   meeting 
held  by  the  citizens  of  Poona  so  far  back  as  1879-80  in 
regard  to  the   complications  of  the   Afghan  War  which 
was   proceeding   at  the    time.     That   proves   that 
sense  of  loyalty  and  desire  to   support  the   Government 
is  both  inherent  and  unswerving;    and  that  we  loyally 
appreciate   our   duties  and   rcsporsiblllties  under  such 

circumstances.  ^ 

I  am  yours  &c. 
B.  G.  Tii,AK. 
Poona,  27th  Axiguit  1914, 


E 
TO  MY  COUNTRYMEN. 

{  The  following  address   was  presented  to  Tilak  along  with 

'purse  containing   one  hundred  thousand  rupees  on    the  day 

f    his   jubilee  the  23rd  of  July  19 Id   by  hie  friends  and  ad^ 

irers.     In    his  reply  to  the  address    Tilak   re-presented    the 

irse  to  his  countrymen  ). 

Lokamanya, 

Bal   Qangadhar  Tilak. 

We,  who  are  a  few  among  your  friends  in  the  Mahd- 
rdshtra, -^have  assembled  here  today  to  congratulate 
you  upon  having  completed  your  60th  year  and  we  feel 
extremely    happy  to  greet  you  on  this  joyous  occasion. 

The  last  thirty  or  thiity-five  years  have  proved  to  be 

period  of  great  Importance  for  the  Maharashtra  and 
you  have  during  that  period  of  its  history  rendered 
:  special  important  service  to  it.  In  your  capacity  as  a 
founder  of  the  New  English  School,  as  an  originator  of 
the  Decern  Educational  Society,  as  a  professor  in  the 
Fergusson  College,  as  a  distinguished  author,  as  the 
editor  of  the  **Kesari**  and  the  **Maratha,'*  as  a  Con- 
gress man,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  lastly  as  the  prime  leader  of  the  Nationalist 
movement,  you  have  done  service  which  is  invalu- 
able, you  have  moreover  become  an  examplar  to  the 
people  of  this  country  by  your  prominent  ethical 
virtues    such   as   rectitude,  self-sacrifice  and  courage. 

The  vow  of  public  service  which  you  have  imposed 
upon  yourself  is  very  difficult,  in  fact  very  severe. 
One  is  apt  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  mere  thought 
of  calamities  which  encountered  you  in  the  past  ; 
and  we  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  deter- 
mined courage  with  which  you  faced  all  of  them,  the 
lesoiirceful  struggle  with  which  you  won  victory  in  some 
of  them  and  the  cool  courage  and  equanimity  of  mind 
with  which  you  bore  others  which  were  insurmountable. 

The  span  of  life  vouch- safed  to  educated  men 
in  this   country  is  unhappily  not  a  large  one.     To  the 
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general  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  ethers  of  a 
special  nature  as  indicated  above,  have  been  adde^l 
in  your  case.  It  must,  thereforei  be  regarded  as  a 
special  favour  of  Provic'ence  both  upon  yourself  and 
upon  the  people  ol  the  Maharashtra,  that  you  have 
been  enabled  to  see  the  dawn  of  your  61st  birth-day. 
And  we  pray  to  the  same  ben'gnant  Providence  to 
grant  you  health  and  long  life  so  that  ycu  may  be^ 
able  to   render  further  services  to  your  people. 

But  how  could  we  greet  and  congratulate  yon 
empty-handed  on  the  present  occasion  ?  Considering 
the  self'-sacrificiug  service  that  you  have  rendered 
throughout  your  life,  no  present  howsoever  valuable 
that  we  may  offer  you,  can  be  fit  or  adequate.  Bui 
we  earnestly  entreat  you  to  accept  as  a  present  the 
small  purse  which  we  place  in  your  hand  along  with 
this  address.  It  is  the  result  of  contributions  spon- 
taneous'y  made  by  a  comparitively  few  individuals 
during  the  last  two  or  three  wee'is,  Quite  a  large 
number  of  people  In  the  Maba  ashtra  could  not  partici- 
pate in  the  present  ceremony  as  the  news  thereof  was 
not  brought  to  them  in  good  time.  But  they  will 
have  at  least  the  satlsfacti.n  that  a  few  did  make  a 
move  in  time,  so  that  your  sixtyfirst  birth-day  could 
be  celebrated  In  thi:  manner. 

Public  spirited  workers  like  yourself  are  thoroughly 
disinterested,  and  that  makes  diflScult  the  task  of  re- 
paying their  services.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people 
in  any  nation  to  be  ready  to  make  that  repayment  at 
some  self-sacrifice  lest  they  should  be  called  ungrate- 
ful ;  and  we  pray  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept 
our  small  present  at  least  to  free  us — of  the  Maharashtra 
from  that   blame,   if   not  for   your  own  sake. 

THE  REPLY. 

Esteemed  Friends  and  Gentlemen, 

I  am  aware  that  any  words  which  I  can  use  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  address  and  gift  can 
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but  inadequately  express  my  feelings  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  language  of  joy  or  eraotioa  is  always 
brief  and  of  the  nature  of  an  exclamation  and  I  pray 
you  from  the  b  ttom  of  my  heart  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  that  my  words  may  appear  to  reveal,  so 
that  like  the  gift  which  has  grown  little  by  1  tt'e  to 
such  a  stately  sum,  my  words  may  in  your  generous 
minds  grow  to  the  full  expression  of  my  feelings. 
*  Yju  have  all.  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  me  and 
while  I  have  been  anx'ously  thinking  of  how  to  repay 
y-ur  kindness,  you  have  today  again  added  to  the 
already  heavy  debt  of  gratitude,  as  if  you  wish  me  to 
be  eternally  bound  to  you.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
are  actuated  by  feelings  of  deep  and  sincere  affection, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  this  makes  'my  task  any  easier, 
I  only  hope  that  with  your  blessings  Providence  may 
grant  me  strength  to  repay  this  heavy  debt  of 
gratitude  with  which  you  have  overwhelmed  me. 

Even  if  I  felt  a  certain   embarrassment  in   accepting: 
the  Address,  I  must  forma^y  accept  it.     But   with  tbe 
purse   it   is   a   different  thing.     I  do   not  know  what  I 
should    do   with  the   money    which  It  contains.     1  do 
not  want  it   for  my  owasake   nor   would   it   be   proper 
to   accept  it   for  personal   use.     I   can  only  accept  it 
in  trast  to  spend  it  in  a  constitutional  way  for  national 
work,  and  I  hope  this  proposal  will  meet  your  wishes. 
You   have  en  rusted   this   sum   to   me   intrust  and  I 
assure   you   that   I   will,   after   adding  my  own  quota, 
utilise  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  a  manner   already 
indicated     and     according     to     rules    which   will   be 
framed   later  on.     If  there  is  any   sense    of  disappoint- 
ment  with  the  conditions  on  which  I  accept  the  sum, 
I  hope   you    win   cons'der  my   present  state  of  health 
and  mind  and  extend  to  me  your  generous   indulgence, 
Looking  into  futurity  after  completing  60  years  one^s 
mind  cannot  but  be  filled  with    mis-givings.      At  any 
rate     I     deeply     feel     this   sensation.     Memories  of 
storm  and  suffering   rather  than  those  of  comparative 
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happiness  rise  before  my  mind's  eye;  aud  with  de- 
clining strength  one  is  apt  to  feel  less  fortitude  in 
facing  them.  But  I  devoutly  hope  that  with  your 
support  as  heretofore  I  may  be  grautel  life  and 
strength  to  add  to  whatever  work  of  public  pond 
1    may   have  hitherto  done. 

The  words  of  hi^h  praise  which  you  have  bestowed  on 
me    in    your  address    remind  me  of  Bhartrihari's  lines. 

How  many  (  good  people  )  are  there  who  rejoice 
iu  their  heaits  to  make  a  mountain  of  the  particle  of 
meiit  they  find  in  others.  '* 

To  me  it  Is  rather  a  proof  of  your  generous  feel- 
ings than  of  any  merits  in  me.  But  I  earnestly 
pray  you  not  to  be  content  with  what  little  service 
I  could  do  in  the  cause  of  the  nation.  The  National 
work  which  faces  us  to  day  is  so  great,  extensive 
and  urgent  that  you  must  work  together  with  zeal 
and  courage  greater  than  I  may  have  been  able  to 
shov/.  It  is  a  task  which  is  not  one  that  can  be 
put  off,  Our  motherland  tells  everyone  of  us  to  be 
up  and  doing.  And  1  do  not  think  that  Her  sbns 
will  disregard  this  call.  However  1  feel  it  my  duty 
to  beg  of  ycu  to  respond  to  this  call  of  our  mother- 
land and  banishing  all  differences  from  your  minds 
strive  to  become  the  embjcimects  of  National  ideals. 
Here  there  is  no  room  for  rivalry,  jealousy,  honour  or 
insuH,  or  fear.  God  alone  can  help  us  in  the  fruition 
of  our  efforts  and  if  not  by  us,  it  is  certain  that 
the  fruit  will  be  gathered  by  the  next  generation. 
And  therefore  banishing  all  other  considerations  irom 
our  minds  we  must  unite  to  work  in  these  National 
efforts.  May  God  inspire  you  with  this  high  ideal 
and  I  pray  Him  to  grant  me  life  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  your   efforts  crowned  with  success. 

I  again  thank  you  with  a'l  my  heart  for  the  great 
honour  which  you  have  doneme  today. 


Saints  and  Politics. 

(  7-3-15.  ) 

[  Tilak  'presided  at  the  anniversary  celebration  of  Ramdas 
the  memorable  saint  of  Maharashtra,  held  in  the  temple  of  Manke* 
shivar  Vishnu^  Poona.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation  and 
tthe  audience  consisted  mainly  of  the  educated  elite  of  the  Town, 
After  Mr,  Shankar  Ganesh  Lawate  B.  A,  had  made  his  speech, 
Tilak  offered  a  few  ramarks  which  aroused  the  greatest  enthuaU 
asm  in  the  heaHs  of  his  hearers.  He  said: — ] 

Gentlemen, 

We  are  assembled  here  this  evening  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  a  saint  who  occupies  a  very  high  place  In 
the  history  of  Maharashtra — I  mean  Ramdas  of  undying 
renown.  The  life  of  Ramdas  is  so  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  noblest  deeds  of  the  great  Shivaji  that 
even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  life  of  Ramdas  means 
recounting  the  deeds  of  the  great  Maratha  ruler.  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  indulging  in  any  exaggeration  when  I 
say  that  the  life  of  Ramdas  affords  a  clue  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  character  of  Shivaji. 

You  are,  gentlemen,  aware  that  certain  Professors  in 
England  have  only  recently  published  over  their  signa- 
tures a  note  in  which  they  have  clearly  and  emphatically 
demonstrated  how  England  has  thrown  her  weight  into 
this  War  on  the  side  of  justice  and  liberty,  I  do  not  in» 
tend  to  cover  the  grounds  traversed  by  these  learned 
Professors,  nor  do  I  mean  to  expound    the    principles 


enunciated  therein.  It  is  sufificlent  for  my  purpose  to 
say  that  administrators  stand  necessarily  in  need  of 
the  moral  support  of  sages-sages  who  are  as  well- 
versed  in  temporal  affairs  as  they  are  adept  in 
spiritual  wisdom.  The  rehtion  between  Shlvajl  and 
Ramdas  was  governed  by  this  principle.  Administra- 
tors and  rulers  have  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
sages.  The  Bha^awat  Gita  says: — ** Where  Krishna 
and  Arjuna  unite,  success  is  ensured.  *'  The 
DnySni  or  the  spiritually  advanced  persons  have* 
a  decided  ascendancy  in  the  realms  of  Kings.  One 
who  aspires  to  do  gre«t  deeds  needs  to  arm  himself 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  he  would  achieve  his 
purpose  under  any  circumstances.  But  to  gain  his 
end  he  has  to  enlist  on  his  side  the  sympathy  of  some 
highly  evolved  soul.  One  who  fails  to  secure  this 
support  is  called  in  Maratiu  **a  half-wise  man,'*  Nana 
Fadanavis  is  an  instance  in  point.  He  was  supremely 
endowed  with  the  rare  gr  ft  of  farsightedness,  but  he 
notoriously  lacked  'ntrep'dUy,  Shivaji  accomplished 
noble  deeds  and  Ramdas  made  them  popular  In  Maha- 
tashtra  through  his  Ddsab6dha. 

Gentlemen,  Ramda?a  was  not  the  only  saint  of  his 
time.  There  were  a  number  of  them,  but  they 
4ld  hardly  anything  beyond  counting  the  beads 
of  their  strings  and  singing  the  praises  of  Gcd. 
Their  failuie  to  do  what  they  ought  to  have  done 
does  not  argue  sny  inability  on  their  part.  I 
attribute  that  failure  t-*  the  chilling  environments 
that  surrounded  them.  It  would  not  do  simply  to  have 
^ood  and  wise  men;  tbey  cannot  achieve    anything  In 
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the  absence  of  a  following  which  Is  ready  to  do  their 
bidding.  You  knowi  gentlemen,  that  Shrikrishna 
sung  his  Gita  to  Arjun.  He  would  never  have 
expounded  the  truths  underlying  the  Gita  to  Duryo- 
dhana.  To  high  moral  and  religious  principles  to 
find  an  adequate  response,  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
they  should  be  explained  to  men  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced.  Following  this  mode  of  reasoning  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  why  Shrikrishna  propounded  his  Gita 
,to  Arjuna  instead  of  to  Duryodhana.  Similarly, 
Ramdasa  had  reserved  the  enuciation  of   the   highest 

philosophical  truths  till  a  period   when   the   people   of 
Maharashtra  were  prepared  to  listen  and  act  up  to  them'.' 
These  subtle  and  high  metaphysical  problems  are  dealt 
with  in   the    latter    half    of    **  Dasabodha '»— Ramda- 
sa's  monumental  work.     The  first  portion  of  this  great 
work   is  devoted  to  **  Vedanta."    Here  the   expos  tion 
is  entirely  philosophical,  while  the  latter  half  deals  with 
certain  practical  problems  that  have  their  bearings   on 
the  question  of  the  day.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  For, 
theoretical  exposition  and  its  practical  application  must 
go   together.      Theory   divorced   from  practice    is    as 
unavailing  as  practice  devoid  of  the  back-bone  of  theo- 
ty.    It  is  generally  believed  that  lack  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances impedes  the  progress  of  good  deeds    which 
thrive  only  under  propitious  environments.  But  grant- 
ing that  good  deeds  depend   upon   favourable  circum- 
stances,   the    question  that   naturally    suggests    itself 
is   this  :    how    do  such    circumstances   arise?       And 
my    answer    to    it     would     be    that    you    have    got 
to  put   forth    efforts    to  bring     about  favourable   en- 
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vlronments.  You  have  to  create  them.  It  is  no  good 
awaiting  the  advent  of  favourable  times.  The  learned 
speaker  Mr.  Lawate  has  said  that  you  have  to  entirely 
forget  the  failings  of  others  and  to  push  on  your 
work  by  mild  admonitions  and  soft  teachings;  but  I 
take  liberty  to  point  out  the  difference  of  opinion  that 
exists  between  us. 

In  this  world  of  stern  realities,  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  entirely  mild  and  meek.  When  some 
people  make  it  their  business  to  misinterpret  your, 
ideas,  motives  and  actions,  you  would  do  a  positive 
mischief  to  your  cause  if  you  maintain  an  attitude  of 
supreme  indifference  towards  your  malignant  critics. 
Under  such  circumstances  you  cannot  but  have 
recourse  to  harsh  language.  You  have  at  times  to  be 
very  pointed  and  vehement  in  speaking  about  such 
people.  And  such  harsh  speech  involves  no  sin,  if  the 
speaker  harbours  no  ill  will  towards  those  against 
whom  his  criticism  is  directed.  This  straight  and 
blunt  attitude  is  the  very  key-note  of  the'*Ddsabodha". 
You  have  to  probe  the  heart  of  the  speaker  in  crder  to 
judge  his  actions.  **God  manifests  Himself  in  order  to 
protect  the  good  and  destroy  the  wicked*'  God  does 
not  mean  mere  mildness.  He  has  to  be  harsh  at 
times.  Do  you  know  what  Rama  said  to  Blbhishana 
after  he  had  killed  Ravana?  He  said,  **  Ravana  is  no 
more,  he  is  now  dead.  He  was  as  much  a  brother  of 
yours  as  he  was  mine.'* 

Meekness,    pure   and    simple,     did     not    constitute 
the    character    of     Ramdasa.      If     some     one    gives 
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a  slap  on  your  cheek,  Ramdasa  never  counsels 
you  to  hold  forth  the  other  He  would  have  you 
to  retaliate.  But  you  have  to  bear  In  mind  that 
-such  a  counsel  on  his  part  is  not  prompted  by  any 
consideration  of  self-interest  or  conceit.  You  must  note 
that  unalloyed  mildness  is  not  the  desideratum  or 
summum  bonum  of  life,  Nietsche,  the  German  philo-; 
sopher,  speaks  of  mildness  as  **  a  quality  that  emascu- 
lates. *'  Shri Krishna  says  to  Arjuna**do  not  resort  to 
feebleness  "  and  this  advice  is  intended  to 
infuse  fire  and  enthusiam.  The  underlying  purpose 
of  religious  festivals  like  the  one  we  are  celebrating 
to-day  shall  be  served  only  if  we  catch  this  inspiration 
irom  the  life  of  Ramdasa.  These  festivals  in  a  sense 
act  like  a  tonic.  By  celebrating  to-day's  festival  in 
honour  of  Ramdasa  you  are  not  emancipating  him 
from  the  shackles  of  earthly  bondage.  You  are,  on  the 
contrary,  elevating  your  own  selves.  Ramdasa  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  help  at  your  hands;  he  has  already 
attained  spiritual  bliss.  But  we  meet  on  such  occa- 
sions in  order  io  drink  deep  at  the  fountain  of  inspira- 
tion and  to  learn  the  lesson  of  duty  for  duty's  sake.  In 
iact  we  owe  it  as  much  to  ourselves  as  to  our  mother 
country  to  observe  such  festivals.  And  I  am  quite 
confident  that  the  young  generation  will  particularly 
bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  festival  is  to 
teafiSrm  our  resolve  to  do  good  to  our  country. 


Man  and  Nature. 

(  19-9-15 J 

[  Presiding  at  a  meeting  in  Poona  during  the  Oanpati  Utsava 
vJhen  Prof.  S.  M.  Paranjpe  M.  A.,  the  editor  of  the  KAL^ 
delivered  an  address  Tilak  i>aid: — ] 

Gentlemen,  you  have  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  eloquent  speech  of  Prof.  Paranjpe,  and  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  subject  is  so  exhaustive  and  at  the  same 
time  so  appealing,  that  I  need  scarcely  add  anything  ta 
what  he  has  spoken.  But  as  the  speaker  himself 
has  made  frequent  appeals  to  me  duiing  the  course 
of  his  speech,  inviting  me  ta  express  my  views  on  j 
certain  points  raised  by  him,  I  crave  your  indulgence  ! 
for   offerfg   a  ftw   remarks. 

Prof,  Paranjpe  has  just  now  exhorted  you  to 
regulate  your  lives  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  Nature,  and  he  has  clearly  explained  to  you 
how  such  a  course  alone  can  eosare  happiness. 
This  is  a  universal  proposition,  and  so  far  as  it  goes, 
it  has  my  entire  approval.  Living  according  to 
Nature  has  been  pronounced  by  all  scientists  to  be 
the  best  way  of  securing  the  greatest  good.  It  Is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  alter  or  modify  the  laws  of 
Nature,  The  question  is,  how  to  frame  the  rules  of 
our  conduct  in  conformity  with  Natural  laws,  so  as  to 
make  them  yield  the  most  beneficient  results.  Nature 
has  certain  laws  of  her  own ;  but  she  does  not  enjoin 
you  to  abide  by  them.  You  do  it  of  your  own 
accord.  You  are  free  to  pursue  whatever  course,  you 
think,  will  contribute  to  your  good.     It  is  easy  to  swim 
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with  the  current  and  Nature  helps  you  in  that  course. 
But  it  will  obstruct  you  every  moment  if  you  try  to 
swim  against  it. 

Prof.  Paranjpe  has  just  now  told  you  that  it  is 
diflScult  to  swim  against  the  current.  No  one  doubts 
the  accuracy  of  such  a  statement.  But  let  me  tell 
you  that  swimming  against  the  current  is  not  an 
impossibility  (cheers),  It  Is  a  difficult  task,  no  doubt, 
but  by  no  means  impossible.     You      will   find      people 

'  swimming  directly  against  the  swiftest  current  of  a 
river  highly  flooded  and  therein  lies  the  bravery  of 
man.  Going  with  the  current  does  not  entail  any  hard- 
ship. You  go  with  it  inspite  of  your  own  will.  The 
question  comes  in  only  when  you  attempt  to  oppose 
the  force  of  the  current.  Man  is  not  like  a  piece  of 
wood  which  drifts  on  in  the  direction  of  the  currents 
Unlike  wood,  he  has  the  inherent  capacity  ot  choosing 

;  whatever  course  he  elects  to  pursue.  When  there  is 
cold,  man  puts  on  warm  clothes  to  counteract  its  effect. 
The  beasts  that  have  no  independent  judgment  of 
their  own,  do  not  adopt  such  a  course.  It  is  man 
alone  who  has  an  independent  judgement  and  the  will 
to  carry  it  out,  who  can  oppose  Nature  and  achieve 
the  most  beneficient  results.  Man  cooks  his  own  food 
though  it   is  not  so  ordained  by  the  dumb  Nature. 

Of  the  laws  of  Nature  soma  ate  immutable  and  inevit- 
able while  others  admit  of  a  little  modification.  Man 
can  get  Nature  to  modify  her  laws;  but  to  what  extent 
man  possess  this  power,  and  how  he  came  to  acquire  it 
are   questions   to  which     no   satisfactory  answer    has 
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been  given  by  the  modern  scientists.  Real  progress 
consists  in  thus  removing  the  barriers  that  Nature 
has  placed  in  our  onward  march.  If  mm  allows  him- 
self to  be  made  the  slave  of  Nature  and  submits  to 
whatever  course  she  enjoins,  there  remains  absolutely 
no  difference  between  him  and  the  be^<st,  When  it 
is  raining,  the  unreasoning  and  docile  beast  submits 
to  its  horrors  or,  at  the  most,  betakes  itself  to  the 
shelter  of  a  tree  close  by,  but  man  does  not  rest 
content  with  this.  He  erects  for  himself  a  dwelling 
which  will  protect  him  from  the  inclemencies  of 
weather  Who  made  this  difference  between  man  and 
beast  ?  Certainly  not  Nature,  but  man  himself.' 
Were  it  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  for  man 
to  oppose  Nature  he  would  never  have  attained  to 
the  stage  of  that  progress  which  he  has  achieved 
to-day.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  Nature  cannot 
be  altered.  But  the  ingenuity  of  man  consists  in  get- 
ting from  them  the  best  results.  If  man  fails  to  do 
that,  he  forfeits  his  title  to  be  called  man  ;  for,  in 
the  absence  ol  this  power  there  is  surely  no  difference 
between   man   and  beast. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  you  will  admit  that  action  in 
strict  consonance  with  the  dictates  of  Nature  is  not 
what  is  always  desired  of  man.  For,  It  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  beast  too.  No  doubt,  counteracting  the 
forces  of  nature  requires  industry  and  power.  But 
you  have  to  supplement  the  laws  of  Nature  by  this  in- 
herent power  of  man,  and  then  only  you  can  have  real 
progress.  This  is  what  our  Bhagawat  Gita  asks  you  to 
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do.  You  should  never  allow  yourself  to  be  swayed  by 
your  environments;  on  the  contrary,  you  should  set 
about  to  create  favourable  circumstances  for  you. 
Our  duty  lies  in  overcoming  the  opposing  forces 
that  impede  our  progress.  Remember,  that  man  has 
the  power  to  create  new  environments  for  himself.  He 
can  make  a  world  of  his  own  if  be  wills.  And  what  is 
needed  of  him  is  his  determination  to  assert  himself 
inspite  of  the  disheartening  circumstances.  And  if 
,he  brings  to  his  aid  that  dogged  perseverance  and 
adamajtine  will,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that 
can  hamper  his  progress 


Madhyama-pada-lopi   Satn&s* 
( Paisa-Fund* ) 

(  15-10-15.  ) 

[  The  spacious  compound  of  the  Madhao  Baug  of  Bombay 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  grand  meeting  on  the  15th  of  October 
1915.  The  Bombay  people  were  exceedingly  eager  to  listen  to  the 
Lokamanya  whom  they  had  not  heard  six  long  years  during  his 
incarceration^  The  several  movements  that  he  had  set  afoot 
had  languished  during  his  absence;  and  the  activity  of  the 
Paisa  Fund  particularly  had  suffered  a  very  rude  shock  by  the 
7'epressive  policy  of  Government,  His  reappearance  in  the  public 
after  his  release  infused  fresh  spirit  in  the  minds  of  workers 
and  renovated  the  several  institutions  idhich  owed     their  existence 

-   Note — A  compound  expression  in  Marathi     in  which 
significant  words  are  omitted  by  way  of  ellipsis. 


to  liu  guidance.  Tlie  Paisa  Fund  was  one  of  fitch  in8titulion9 
and  its  organisers  at  Bonihaijf  availlivg  therrselves  of  this  apportu* 
nity,  convened  a  meelimj  on  the  loth  of  October  1915  and  request* 
ed  the  Lohamanaya  to  address  it.  The  people  who  were  only  too 
eagar  to  listen  to  him  gathered  in  such  large  numhcrs  that  the  com.' 
pound  of  the  Madhao  Bang  ichich  is  so  extensive  as  to  accomodate 
nearly  ten  thousand  people  proved  quite  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose*  The  sight  presented  on  this  occasion  was  a  unique  one. 
People  who  could  not  obtain  access  to  the  meeting  climbed  up  the 
branches  of  trees  and  houseHops  of  the  adjoining  buildings. 
After  the  deafening  vociferations  of  ^' Long  Live  Ldittmanya 
TOafc"  had  subsided,  the  venerable  Doctor  M,  G  Deshmuhh  B.A., 
B,S,C.,  M,D.,  proposed  the  Hon*ble  Mr,  Manmohandas  Ramjee 
to  the  presidential  chair  and  the  late  Hon  ble  Mr,  Daji  Abaji 
Khare  seconded^  The  readidg  of  the  Paisa  Fund  annual  report 
being  over,  the  Lokamanya  rose  to  address  the  huge  gathering  and 
said  :— 7 

In  response  to  the  mandate  from  the  chair,  and 
the  unanimous  and  oft-repeated  wishes  of  you  all 
who  are  gathered  here,  I  rise  to  speak  this  evening 
to  outline  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Paisa  Fund 
movement.  But  let  me  firs^  summarise  what  little  the 
Fund  has  hitherto  achieved,what  r'ifficulties  it  had  had 
to  contecd  with,  and  what  possibilities  it  has  opened 
before  you.  Gentlemen,  you  reed  hardly  be  told  what 
the  Paisa  Fund  means.  Its  me  nii  g  is  obvious.  It 
is  a  Fund  which  is  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
the  smallest  contribution  being  only  one  pice  or 
quarter  of  an  anna.  To  my  mind  neither  the  word 
*  Paisa  '  i.  e,  the  quarter     anna-piece,  nor   the  word 
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*  Fund  '  has  any  special  significance.  The  whole 
beauty  lies  in  supplying  the  ellipsis  between  the  two 
words  and  so  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  a  **Madhyamav 
pada-lopi  Samas*'  according  to  Marathi  grammer, 
and  I  would  suggest  the  ellipsis  by  calling  your 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  collected  by  people 
and  volunteers  at  the  various  places  in  the  Maharashtra, 
as   well  as  at  places  out  of  it. 

The  total  collections  from  year  to  year  have 
during  the  last  ten  years  aggregated  only  to  nearly 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  rupees.  But  considering 
the  enormous  wealth  of  a  city  like  Bombay,  this 
amount  is  not  at  all  capable  of  attracting  attention'. 
Any  wealthy  merchant  of  Bombay,  if  he  so  desires,  can 
donate  even  a  larger  sum  to  a  public  fund;  and  I  would 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  I  say  that  the  gentleman 
who  is  occupying  the  president's  chair  to-day 
I  mean  the  Hm'ble  Mr,  Manmohandas  Ramji — 
must  be  expending  even  a  larger  amount  at  a  wedd- 
ing ceremony  !  (cheers).  Compared  with  this,  our 
collections  are  as  nothing,  and  our  Gujrathi  friends 
might  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  you  if  you  seem  to 
overrate  your  labours,  or  boast  of  your  achievements. 
But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  actual  amount  of 
collection  has  absolutely  no  value.  It  is  the  power  of 
organising,  it  is  the  spirit  of  self-saciifice,  it  is  the 
patriotic  feivour  manifested  by  all  the  people  of  Maha- 
rashtra that  strikes  me  most.  This  feature  of  the  fund 
constitutes  its  essential  element,  and  it  is  this  spirit 
that  I  want  you  all  to  cultivate    and  develop. 
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Mind,  gentlemen,  that  the  idea  of  collecting 
the  Fund  was  not  forced  on  us  by  the  present 
war.  The  Fund  dates  back  several  years  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  world-devastating  war.  Neither 
was  the  idea  of  the  Fund  prompted  or  encouraged  by  our 
Government.  The  original  idea  of  the  organisers  of 
the  Fund  was  to  see  whether  the  people  could  do  some- 
thing by  dint  of  their  own  exertions  without  relying  , 
upoii  outside  help.  The  fundamental  conception  was 
to  see  whether  the  people  were  capable  of  standing  on 
their  own  legs.   The  organisers  started  with  the  notion 

that  if  they  could  raise  such  a  paltry  sum  as  Rs,  500, 
they  could  augment  their  efforts  and  raise  the  amount 
of  their  collections  by  arithmetical  progression.  Cal- 
culations were  actually  being  indulged  in  to  say  that  by 
so  increasing  the  sphere  of  their  activities,  they  could, 
in  one  year,  raise  the  huge  amount  of  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees  by  collecting  only  one  pice  from  the  three 
hundred  millions  of  Indian  people.  But  all  such 
mathematical  calculations  when  sought  to  be  reduced 
to  practical  results  come  to  naught.  They  merely 
prove  to  be  chimerical  projects.  But,  pray,  do  not 
misunderstand  me  as  discountenancing  such  idealistic 
tendencies.  Several  ideas  which  in  their  infancy 
were  laughed  at  and  ridiculed  as  impossible  of  reali" 
sation,  have  borne  fruit  which  was  not  dreamt  of 
even  by  their   originators.     But  the    essential  thing  in 
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this  respect  is  the  need  of  properly-trained  and  selfless, 
volunteers   ready   to    do   their  bit   with     all  the  zeaL 
and     earnestness   that    the   holy  work   inspires.     Ex- 
perience     has     fortunately     demonstrated    that     our 
Maharashtra   is  not  lacking  in   such  selfless    souls.  I 
do  not  say  that  our  Gujrathi  brethren  are  devoid  of  the 
sense  of  charity.  The  huge  amounts   of  their  charities 
are  sufficient  to  give  a  lie  to  such  an  accusation  against 
them.     But  what   I  want  to  point  out  here  is  that  they 
» have  not  as  yet  displayed    a  tendency   to  lay  by  some- 
thing with   a   view  to  devote   the   savings    to   a  cause 
which   aims   at    the     betterment    of  their     industrial 
portion.      What,     however,     our     wealthy     Gujrathi 
brethren  have  failed  to    realise,  has  been  accomplished 
by    the    unselfish   efforts   of   our   Paisa   Fund    volun-^ 
teers.    What  little   success     has   attended   the     Paisa 
Fund     movement     is     due     solely   to   the    action    of 
the     volunteers.     The   results     they     have     achieved 
have  driven   home   to   our   minds  the  conviction   that 
good  ideas   are  bound   to    be   crowned   with  success  i£ 
only  honesty   of   purpose  and   strong   will  to   stick  to 
the  last  are   brought   to   bear  upon   our  undertaking. 

The  Paisa  Fund  has,  moreover,  shown  that  small 
industries  can  be  successfully  floated  even  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  initial  capital.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  some  eentlemen  who  have  returned  from  foreign 
countries  after  having  received  instructions  in  several 
arts,  have  pronounced  that  no  industry  can  hope  ta 
be  successful  in  which  you  cannot  invest,  at  the  very 
outset,   a   huge  capital   of  four  or  five   lacs  of  rupees  J 
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We  have  actually  shewn  that  such  an  enormous  capital 
is  not  absolutly  essential.     Money    or    actual  capital    is 
not  the  sole  thing  in  industry.     Its    deficiency    can,  to 
a  large  extent,  be  made  good    by  sincerity   of  purpose, 
honesty  of  motives  and  a  true  patriotic    devotion.  The 
signi6cauce  of  the  Paisa  Fund  movement  lies  in  the  de- 
monstration of  such  possibilities.  The  Paisa  Fund  does 
not  aim  at  money-making.  It  was  not  started  with  the 
Idea  of  drawing  large    profits    by  way  of   dividend.     If 
the  organisers  of  the  Paisa  Fund  movement  had  desired  « 
to  make  a  business  out  of  it,  they  could  have  easily  done 
so  by  invitino;  the   wealthy  classes  of  Bombay  to  invest 
their  capital   in   it    arid   participate  In  its  profits.     But 
trading  did  never  so  much  as  enter  their  heads.    Their 
original  idea  was   to    create  in   the    people  a   sense  of 
self-reUance,  and  arouse  in    their  minds  the  conscious- 
ness of  their   inherent    greatness    and  potentialities  of 
^hich   they     were     capable.     They   endeavoured     to 
quicken  the  sense   of   national    greatness  and   to  avail 
themselves  of  it  in  setting  on   foot  new   industries.     It 
is  clear  that  no  calculating   man    could  subscribe   a  pie 
to  undertake  an    attempt  which  did  not  assure    him  of 
a   reasonnble    dividend    on     his     investment.     Money 
expended    in    experiments  of   this  nature   was  a  sheer 
waste,  and  no  one,  with   an  eye  to  profit,   was   expected 
to  extend   his   helping   hand   to  such   a  project.     The 
Paisa  Fund  has,   however,   undertaken  to  incur  what- 
ever loss  or  inconvenience  the  scheme  might  involve." 
What  in  other  countries  is  unquestionably  admitted  to 
be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  state   is   undertaken  by  the 
Paisa  FundJ     Do  not,  for   a  moment,  suppose  that  ex. 
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penditure  of  so  much  money  as  the  Paisa  Fun'l  under- 
takes on  an  institution  of  the  kind  is  difficu't  for  our 
Government.  You  will  find  that  lacs  of  rupees  are 
being  wa<^ted  on  several  schemes.  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  that  a  resolution  has  been  issued  to-day  by 
the  Government  in  connection  with  their  decision  to 
appoint  a  Commjssion  to  investigate  into  the  possibility 
of  starting  new  industriesi  What  the  Government 
have  culpably  neglected  long,  has  been,  to  a 
•  certain  extent,  d«^ne  by  our  Paisa  Fund,  I  do  not 
boast  of  i«s  splendid  achievements,  nor  do  I  desire  to 
arrogate  to  it  an  importance  and  a  credit  out  of  all 
proportions  to  what  it  has  actually  done.  But  taking 
into  account  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal,  every 
one  will  admit  that  the  achievements  of  the  Paisa 
Fund  are  by  no  means  mean  or  neg  igible.  Is  it, 
gentlemen,  a  small  thing  that  Government  has  now 
come  forward  t>  ask  you  what  kiud  of  state 
aid     you      require?     We  shall    very     cheerfully   avail 

ourselves  of  whatever  help  the  Government  might  be 
pleased  to  extend  to  us.  But  we  believe  that  the 
industrial  regeneration  of  India  can  be  better  brought 
about  if  peop  e  display  the  same  enthusiasm  that  they 
have  ciisplayed  in  the  movement  of  the  '  aisa  Fund 
and  set  themselves  to  work  for  their  own  uplift 
without  any  assistance  from  outside.  From  this 
point  of  view,  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  gay  that 
I  do  not  attach  a  very  great  importance  to  the  amount 
that  we  have  actually  collected.  What  I  want 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  is  -  that  you  should 
-l^eep   alive   the   consciousness   that   if  the  people  set 
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themselves  to  mould  their  own  destinies,  and  bring  to 
their  aid  the  power  of  organisation  and  sustained  efforts 
they  are  bound  to  succeed.  And  that  is  the  chief 
lesson   that  the  Paisa  Fund  teaches  you, 

I  do  not  want  a  few  people  each  subscribing  a  rupee 
or  two  to  the  Fund,  but  I  want  instead  sixty  four 
persons  contributing  one  pice  each.  The  main 
object  is  that  the  movement  should  spread  as  far 
as  possible  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  The 
people  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  owe  it  as  much 
to  themselves  as  to  their  mother  country  to  contribute 
what  little  they  can  to  this  fund,  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  create  and  maintain  such  an  enthusiasm  among 
the  people,  the  institution  of  the  Paisa  Fund  will 
never  languish  for  want  of  support.  Should  the  move- 
ment ever  show  any  signs  of  decline-which  God 
forbid, -it  would  the  symptom  would  indicate 
the  loss  of  vitality  among  the  Maharash- 
trians.  (  cries  of  '*  No,  No.  *'  )  Mind,  gentlemen >, 
that  these  cries  of  ^*  No,  No.  ''  are  absolutely  of  no 
use,  unless  you  shoulder  the  burden  and  the  res-^ 
ponsibilities  of  keeping  alive  the  enthusiasm  with 
regard  to  the  Paisa  Fund  movement.  May  I  take  it  that 
you  are  ready  to  do  all  your  best  to  carry  on  the  acti* 
vitles   of  the  Paisa  Fund  ?   (cries  of   **  Yes,  Yes.  "). 

For  a  long  time  our  Government  did  not  know  ex- 
actly whether  our  Paisa  Fund  was  an  industrial  move- 
ment, or  whether  it  was  an  outward  show  to  conceal  our 
ulterior  political  motives.  The  Government  could  not 
analyse  the  movement.  So  with  thick  suspicions  in 
their  mind    about  the  real   nature  of    the    movement 
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they  paid  a  surprise  visit   to    the   Office   of  the   Paisa 
Fund  and   examined  the  accounts  with  the  minutest 
care.     But  the   inspecton  of   the  accounts,  instead  of 
showing  a  jumble,   proved   to  the  hilt   that  the   affair 
was  most]  ably   managed  and   served  to   dispel  all  the 
doubts  of  the  Government.    But,   gentlemen,  you  need 
not  be   puffed   up   with  [this   achievement.   The  very 
trend  of  events   shows  that   times   have    considerably 
changed  for  the  better.     The  Government  now  seems 
•to  have  been>wakened  to   its  duty  of  developing  the 
Industries    of    the   country.     We   have   aroused  this 
consciousness    in  the   minds   of   millions.   We  have 
created  in  the  people   an  ardent    desire    to  devote  at 
least,  one  day  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  to  the 
collection  of  the  Paisa  Fund,   and  to  apply  themselves 
in  the   service  of  the   motherland  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.     This  desire,  this  patriotic  fervour  is  more 
important  and  more  enduring  than  the  specimens  of  the 
brittle  glass-work  turned  out   by  the  Paisa  Fund.    You 
are  very  probably  aware  that  our    ex-Governor,  Lord 
Sydenham,  was  so  mightily  pleased  with  the  work  of  the 
Paisa  Fund  Glass   Factory  at  Talegaon,  that  he  has 
recorded  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Paisa  Fund  achieve* 
ments  have  surpassed  his  expectations.  Ccheers)^The 
success  that  has  attended  our  efforts  has  impressed 
upon  the  Government  the  fact   that   the  Fund  is  not 
a  sham,   and  that  it  is    perfectly  legal  and  well-inten- 
tioned.    It  is  a    strange   coincidence   that    no   sooner 
did   the   Government   awaken   to   its   responsibilities 
than^the  present  war  broke  out,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  circumstances  created  by   the   war  have  lent 
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an  additional  Impetus  to  tbe  efforts  for  our  industrial 
regeneration,  and  the  Palsa  Fand  Glass  Factory  has 
also  shared,  in  no  small  measure,  the  profits  accruing 
from  favourable  circumstances. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  a  folly  if  we  rest 
content  with  what  we  have  hitherto  done.  We 
must  be  able  to  turn  out  all  the  glass  articles  of  daily 
use.  The  bangles,  for  example  are  in  the  largest  de- 
mand,You  can  broadly  say  that  there  are  as  many  ladies 
wearing  bangles  as  there  are  males  (laughter) .  This  ' 
rough  computation  puts  the  figure  of  our  female 
population  at  nearly  fifteen  crores.  But  considering 
such  a  huge  demand,  what  is  the  out-put  of  bangles 
that  you  can  show  ?  We  must  feel  ashamed  of  our 
inability  to  produce  even  an  article  of  every  day  con- 
sumption. When  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  came  over  here  to 
see  India,  he  intimated  to  me  his^desire  to  see  perso* 
nally  the  condition  of  the  villagers.  So  I  took  him 
to  a  small  village  called  Shivapur.  The  villagers 
there  plied  the  industry  of  bangle-making.  But 
they  could  not  prepare  the  crude  glass  which  they 
said  they  had  to  purchase  from  the  markets  of  Junagad. 
I  quietly  asked  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  that  apart  from  the 
consideration  that  our  Government  might  naturally  be 
partial  to  the  British  merchants,  if  he  thaught  it  fair  or 
justifiable  that  the  Government  should  allow  even  the 
Austrian  traders  and  Industrialists  to  prey  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  Indian  population  ?  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
who  had  presumably  no  reply  to  make  only  remained 
silent  with  an  expression  of  dumb  surprise  upon  his 
lace« 
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Gentlemen,  circumstances  have,  however,  fortunately 
undergone  a  favourable  change.  We  have  demonstrated 
by  our  labours  that  we  could  successfully  resuscitate  old 
industries  and  place  them  on  a  sure  and  profitable  foot* 
ing.  We  are  not  merely  indulging  in  tall  talk  and 
prattle;  neither  do  we  mean  to  quarrel  with  the 
Government.  We  say  to  Government,  **Sir,  this  is  an 
article  we  have  produced;  and,  in  order  to  enable  J,  us 
to  increase  our  output,  you  must  give  us  the  State 
support". The Governmeut  owes  it  to  us  to  extend  their 
help  to  such  industries  and  I  pray  you  all  to  extend  the 
same  favour  to  our  Pals  a  Fund.  Our  Glass  Factory 
stands,  at  present,  greatly  in  need  of  a  school  where  we 
should  teach  our  boys  to  conduct  experiments  and  make 
new  investigations.!  We,  as  well  as  our  Goverameu^V 
have  been  perfectly  convinced  that  we  can  produce  in 
our  Factory  articles  of  a  much  greater  workmanship. 
Really  speaking  the  initial  expenditure  due  to  experi- 
menting ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Government.  That 
is  actually  the  case  in  other  countries,  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  our  Government  have  now  directed 
their  attention  to  this  business,  and  no  words  of  mine 
can  adequately  express  the  sense  of  indebtedness  we 
feel  towards  them.  But  with  all  that,  I  say  that  we 
are  determined  to  maintain  our  own  institutions  by 
dint  of  our  own  labours  and  feed  them  with  our  own 
collections  (cheers) ,  We  request  the  Government  to 
help  our  institutions  and  whatever  aid  they  give  is 
welcome  and  will  be  accepted  with  thacks.  But 
the  very  fundamental  idea  uaderlying  the  Paisa  Fund 
movement  is  to   awaken     the    people    to   their   own 
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potentialities,  and   this    object  we   are  determined  to- 
carry  out  with  all  our  might,  (cheers) • 

NOT  A  BRAEIMINS'  FUND. 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  the  Managing  Committee 
of  the  Paisa  Fund  is   constituted   of  Brahmins   alone. 
They  contend  that  it  is  the  Brahmins  only  that  profit  by 
the   Paisa  Fund   Glass  Works.     But    these   objectors 
forget  the  fact  that  several  of  the   boys    receiving  ins- 
tructions and  actually  turning    out  the   glass   articles . 
belong  to  the  community  of  the  Mahars.     Really  spea- 
king the  business  of  blowing  glass  is   not  primarily  a 

vocation  of  the  Brahmins.     The   physical  strength  and 
the      power      of      endurance    which       constitute    a 

necessaiy    factor  in  blowing,     naturally     fall  to  the 

share   of    the   Mahars   who  are   eminently   fit  for  it. 

To  those   objectors  who  contend  that  the  Paisa  Fund 

Glass  Works   subserve   the   interest  of  the  Brahmins 

alone,    I   say   that   whoever  cherishes  the   desire    to 

be  of  any  use  to   the   Paisa   Fund  Glass  Works  has   a 

proper  sphere    wherein  to  display  his  abilities.    We  do 

not  mind  whether  the  man  is  a  Brahmin  or  whether  he 

belongs  to  any  other  community.  One  thing,  however ,^ 

is  certain  that  he  who  means   only   to   scoff  at  others 

without  doing  anything,  has   surely   no   place   in   our 

Works  (laughter).  Gentlemen,  a  quarter  anna   piece 

contributed  to  the  Paisa    Fund  is  consecrated  to.  a  holy 

cause.     That  small  pice  contributes  to  awaken  a  great 

moraljforce   in  the  minds  of  our  countrymen. 
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TEE  TOUmTEBBB. 

Here  I  must  make  a  mention  of  the  uolnnteers^ 
No  words  can  actually  convey  the  sense  of  obligation 
we  feel  for  them;  for  they  do  not  take  a  single  pie  from 
the  fund  even  if  they  engage  cabs  for  the  whole 
day.  It  is  a  very  laudable  thing,  a  very  generous  and 
patriotic  attitude  that  prompts  the  volunteers  to  make 
such  self-sacrificing  efforts.  These  qualities  ought  to 
be  developed  in  the  nation  and  fostered  with  care. 
*  They  cannot  be  induced  by  giving  commission  j 
they  require  to  be  done  only  by  men  Inspired  with  the 
highest  patriotic  motives  and  earnest  intentions.  If 
you  start  giving  commission  for  making  collections 
half  the  amount  of  actual  realisations  will  be  exhausted 
in  commission,  and  the  remaining  half  will  be 
absorbed  In  other  minor  expenses.  Remember,  gentle- 
men, that  we  have  selected  the  Dassarah  holiday  for 
this  auspicious  purpose.  Some  years  ago  we  used  to 
collect  our  Paisa  Fund  subscription  on  this  day,  but 
for  some  reason    or  other  the   work  lahgiilshed  in   the 

interval.  But  I  request  you  now  tp  put  a  new  energy  In 
the  work.  As  I  have  emphasised  more  than  once 
in  my  speech  this  evening,  you  should  bear  In  mind 
that  the  actual  output  of  the  Paisa  Fund  in  the 
shape  of  glass-work  is  of  little  consequence. 
That  glass-ware  is  a  brittle  thing  goes  without 
saying;  but  what  I  want  to  emphasise  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  way  in  which  the  fund  is  collected  and  the 
power  of  organisation  which  the  collection  teaches  you. 
.Remember  that  this  organisation  contains  the  seeds  of 
our  material  development.  Fortunately,  our  Govern- 
.^ent  has  been  convinced  that  we  can  make  glass   pros 


ducts,  and  those  that  look  to  Government  in  forming 
their  judgments  have  also  been  naturally  convinced  of 
the  sincerity  of  our  intentions  and  solidity  of  our  work. 
No  doubt  lingers  in  the  mind  of  anybody  now.  The 
atmosphere  is  perfectly  cleared.  We  Jof  the  older 
generation  have  done  our  part  to  the  best  of  our  lights.' 
The  shadow  of  the  evening  is  fast  gathering  round  us,' 
and  there  is  no  knowing  when  we  might  pass  away.  It,' 
therefore,  devolves  upon  you  of  the  young  generation  to 
carry  on  the  torch,  and  I  am  perfectly  confident  you  will  • 
bear  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  fervour  of  youth  J 
afraid  of  no  difficulty,  disappointed  by  no  failure,  and 
with  faith  within  and  God  overhead. 


Paisa  Fund. 

(  SELF  RELIANCE. ) 
[  At  a  montter  'public  Meeting  held  on  Snd  Oetcher  191g  in 
Madhav  Baug,  Bombayy    under   thel  presidentship  of  the  B.on%l6 
Mr,  Manmohandas  Ramji,  Tilak  spoke  as  follows: — ] 

Gentlemen, 

I  ^ have  chosen  to  depart  from  my  usual  practice  of 
addressing  meetings,  I  have  in  my  hands  my  written 
speech  and  I  am  going  to  read  it  out  to  you  this 
evening.  You  will,  perhapSj  ask  me  why  I  have  resorted 
to  this  unusual  method,  but  I  may  tell  you  that 
I  have  no  wish  to  tender  my  explanation  fotr 
this,  astonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  you.  But  I 
know  you  will,  without  my  telling  the  reason  In  expli- 
cit terms,  draw  your  inferences  and  I  cannot  help  if 
you  arrive  at   the  truth.*   ( laughter  )  With    no   much 

*  Not# Insecurity  proceedings  were  going  on  at  this  time, 
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preface  I  come  to  the  subject  of  my  speech.  You  are 
aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  Paisa  Fund  has  come  out 
successfully  through  the  severe  ordeals  to  which  it  was 
put  during  the  last  ten  years  of  its  existence.  The 
sphere  of  action  of  the  Paisa  Fund  is  now  no  more 
limited  by  the  four  corners  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
or  the  Marathi  speaking  public,  It  has  now  transgressed 
these  bounds  and  received  hospitality  at  the  hands  of 
ourCeylonese  brethren  across  the  seas.  (Cheers.)  The 
'  spread  of  the  idea  must  delight  the  hearts  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  Paisa  Fund,  and  I  have 
every  hope  that  if  you  put  forth  earnest  efforts  to  make 
the  movement  popular,  it  will  not  take  very  long  before 
it  will  lay  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  people  inhabiting 
the  several  provinces  of  India,  To-day  we  have  got 
on  hand  a  handsome  balance  of  forty  thousand  Rupees 
out  of  the  collections  we  have  made.  I  have  never 
considered  this  as  a  very  large  amount;  for,  even  if  we 
are  happily  in  a  position  to  show  a  balance  of  forty  lacs 
of  Rupees,  I  would  not  regard  it  as  a  very  prodigious 
amount,  nor  look  upon  it  as  a  great  achievement.; 
We  are  in  absolute  need  of  such  large  amounts,  if  at 
all  they  are  worth  to  be  had.  You  will,  perhaps,  say  that 
by  indulging  in  such  a  talk,  we  are  merely  making  a 
show  of  our  inordinate  greed.  But,  gentlemen,  remem- 
ber that  such  colossal  amounts  are  very  badly  needed  to 
satiate  the  appetite  of  thirty  three  million  souls  of  this 
motherland  of  ours.  No  funds  can  be  said  to  be  too 
large  for  this  purpose! 

Now    turning  to  the  way  in  which   the  funds   are 
disposed  of  and  accounts  kept,  we  may  in  glowing  terms 
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congratulate  ourselves  on  having  secured  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Yeshvantrao  Nene  an  Accountant  in  whose 
Industry,  veracity,  and  business  capacity  you  may 
safely  repose  the  greatest  conhdence  and  trust.  If 
you  believe  me,  I  can  confidently  give  my  word  that 
Mr«  Nene  will  not  allow  the  smallest  error  of  ^  pie  to 
creep  into  his  accounts. 

The  Palsa  fund  is  an  Institution  which  has  a  variety 
of  lessons  to  give  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  it  provides 
yon  a  ground  where  you  can  train  your  young  men  in 
the  art  of  organisation  with  the  object  of  performing  civic 
duties.  Selflessness  is  the  first  lesson  which  you  are  to 
learn  in  forming  volunteers-association  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  Paisa  Fund.  The  Paisa  Fund,  moreover, 
teaches  you  the  value  of  self-reliance.  In  fact,  self- 
reliance  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  movement. 
Those  that  desire  to  do  some  kind  of  service  or  other 
to  their  motherland  must  necessarily  develop  these 
qualities,  in  order  to  put  forth  that  service  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  the  volunteers  I  have  this  message  to 
give.   Remember  all  these  things,    and  act  up  to  them. 

Work  with  devotion  and  singleness  of  purpose  for  the 
uplift  of  the  Motherland.  You  devote  only  one  day  In 
a  year  for  the  collection  of  the  Paisa  Fund.  If  you 
do  the  work  which  you  have  undertaken  to  do  as  a  pact 
of  your  duty,  with  all  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
which  you  can  summon  to  your  aid,  I  am  sure,  your 
devoted  efforts  will  never  remain  unrewarded  by  God, 
If  you  have  faith  in  Him,  remember  ever  that  He  Is 
always  standing  by  you.     He  will  certainly  crown  your 
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efforts  with  succes.  Have  implicit  faith  in  Him,  and 
be  doing  your  duty  even  without  the  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  a  suitalbe  reward  in  return  for  your  exertions* 


Paisa  Fund, 

{A  TRAINING  GROUND  FOR   THE  YOUTH. ) 

[  The  famous  Belgaum  Provincial  Conference  of  April  1916 
fiaving  been  over,  the  leaders  of  the  town  took  the  occasion  to 
organise  a  big  open  air  meeting  just  outside  the  Con^ 
*fersnce  pandal  wher§  they  requested  Lohamanya  Tilah  to 
9cewpy  the  chair.  The  chief  speaker  on  the  occasion  was 
Mr,  K,  P.  Khadilkar  B,  A.  Several  speakers  having  addressed  tht 
immense  gathering,  Lokamanya  in  concluding  the  proceedings 
made  the  following  remarks :—] 

Gentlemen, 

Now  I  come  to  know  what  led  you  to  invite  me 
to  preside  over  to-day's  meeting.  You  desired  to 
listen  to  the  heart-engrossing  address  of  Mr.  Khadilkar 
and  wished  me  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair.  Such  a 
desire  on  your  part  was,  to  my  mind,  only  an  ostensible 
reason,    but  in  reality  you   wanted    to    profit   by   this 

meeting  and  start  an  organisation  in  your  town 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  .  the  Paisa  Fund, 
I  would  not  blame  you  in  the  least  for  your 
having  associated  my  name  with  this  activity,  if 
you  really  start  the  work  of  the  Paisa  Fund  in  your 
town.  I  remember  the  definition  of  the  Paisa  Fund  as 
I  enunciated  it  at  a  meeting  in  the  Madhao  Bang  of 
Bombay.  To  my  mind  neither  money  nor  the  fund  has 
any  special  importance.  The  real  significance  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  collected.  Raising  an  immense 
iund  by  asking  each  mant  o  contribute  the  minimum  of 
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a  pice  Involves  patience, endurance  and  earnestness-the 
qualities  which  are  extremely  necessary  and  quite  indis- 
pensable in  our  youth,  if  we  want  our  nation  to 
come  into  a  line  with  the  advanced  nations  of  the  world. 
But  when  I  attach  some  importance  to  the 
request  made  to  each  man  to  pay  one  pice 
you  need  not  suppose  that  I  do  not  like  men 
to  contribute  their  quota  in  bigger  sums.  I  would 
very  gladly  accept  amounts  of  lacs  if  some  were  willing^ 
to  contribute  to  that  extent.  We  do  not-indeed  cannot-;/ 
astonish  the  Government  by  showing  them  that  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  very  enormous  sums.  It  is  not 
the  immense  amount  that  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Government.  It  is  out  indefatigable  industry,' 
our  patriotic  efforts,  our  indomitable  zeal  and  unben- 
ding will  to  serve  the  motherland  that  has  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  We  have  shown  the 
Government  that  if  there  is  will  there  is  the  way, 
and  that  if  they  seriously  mean  to  start  new 
industries  they  can  do  so  by  providing  small  capital  to 
enterprising  persons.  I  had  once  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Kier  Hardie  when  I  said  to  him,  **  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  we  do  not  ask  the  Government  to  encourage: 
in  this  country  the  production  of  things  which 
we  purchase  from  England  ;  but  what  harm  is  there  if 
they  give  us  instruction  In  producing  articles  which  we 
import  from  Germany  and  Austria?  By  being  able  to 
turn   out  these  things   in   India  with  our  own   labour 

we  would  help  in  ousting  these  countries  from 
the  Indian  market.'*  But  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  had  to  re- 
main silent  and  had  no  answer  to  make  to  my  reasonable 
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query.  Fortunately  the  present  war  has  taught  oury 
Government  the  lesson  which  they  were  unwilling 
to  learn  from  us.  I  believe  that  this  change  in  the 
angle  of  vision  of  the  Government  brought  out  by 
the  war  will  result  in  their  endeavouring  to  promote 
indigenous  industries  in  India,  and  I  hope  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  come  forward  with  their  munificent  aid  to 
our  Palsa  Fund  glass  Factory,  It  is  worthy  to  note  that 
what  could  not  have  been  done  by  a  number  of  peti- 
•  tions  and  representations  has  been  achieved  by  our  own 
unaided  efforts. 

When  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  raising  the 
Fund  by  asking  the  minimum  of  a  pice  from  each 
Individual,  we  mean  that  every  individual  ought  to  get 
the  opportunity  of  supplying  his  mite,  that  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  fund  has  been  made  upr 
of  petty  [subscriptions  from  each  individual  like  himself, 
and  that  not  the  poorest  soul  Is  to  be  left  out  of  It 
merely  by  reason  of  his  being  poor.  The  volunteerjj; 
also  get  a  very  valuable  lesson  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  For,  sometimes,  the  volunteers  have  been 
confronted  with  serious  difficulties.     Their  work  was 

once  greatly  Impeded  and  Interfered  with  by  the  authoS 
titles  issuing  circulars  prohibiting  students  from  taking 
any  part  In  the  collection  of  the  Palsa  Fund.  But,  for* 
tunately,  those  days  of  official  obstruction  have  passed 
away,  and  since  the  Government  Itself  has  Indicated  its 
attitude  ot  helping  the  Paisa  Fund,  the  question  no 
more  remains  whether  students  should  ror  should  no* 
take  part  in  the  collection  of  the  fund,  Anothe^ 
objection  to  the  fund  was  that  it  was  being  misused  and 
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misappropriated.  But  that,  too,  has  proved  to  be  merely 
malicious,  groundless  and  absurd,  by  the  thorough  and 
^searching  inquiries  made  by  Government  officials  into 
the  accounts  of  the  Fund.  Every  item  of  the  Fund  was 
looked  into  with  the  minutest  care  and  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny,  but  not  an  error  of  so  much  as  a  pie 
could  be  detected,  and  the  officials  went  away  migh- 
tily pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  accounts  were 
kept.  When  the  examination  of  the  accounts  was 
over,  we  asked  the  authorities  for  a  certificate,  but  they 
declined  to  give  It,  saying,  **We  are  not  authorised  to 
issue  one.''  CLaughter.)  We  have  invested  the  fund  In 
purchasing  Government  security  notes,  and  no  one 
need  be  afraid  on  that  account.  Every  one  who  has 
contributed  a  pice  to  the  Fund  has  a  right  to  examine 
our  accounts;  but  those  who  have  not  done  so  have 
absolutely  no   right   to  assume  the  role  of  an  auditor. 

Our  Palsa  Fund  has  a  number  of  lessons  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young  generation.  The  very  fact 
of  having  to  go  from  door  to  door  and  approach  each 
man  is  replete  with  veiy  priceless  instructions.  The 
practice  of  thus  visiting  every  household  and  coming 
into  personal  close  contact  with  your  fellow  countrymen 
fosters  a  spirit  which  ensures  the  regeneration  of  the 
nation.  Bear  in  mind  that  no  nation  which  has 
inculcated  these  qualities  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
generation  need  be  afraid  of  being  wiped  out  from  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  Palsa  Fund  provides  a  ground 
for  the  training  of  those  that  have  an  ardent  desire 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  motherland  and  see  It 
vfaised    to    the   exalted  position  of  the    most  civilised 


modern  nations  of  the  world.  The  Palsa  Fund  volun^ 
tears  have  many  times  to  suffer  indignities  at  the  hands^ 
of  persons  who  have  an  unsympathetic  and  even  a 
hostile  attitude  tojvards  it.  But  they  have  got  to  put 
up  with  them  in  view  of  the  magnitude  ot  their  work. 
They  sometimes  come  across  with  persons  who,  while 
taking  away  much  of  their  invaluable  time,  will  not  pay 
a  single  pice;  but  they  must  not  show  the  least: 
impatience  towards  such  people.  On  the  contrary,  they 
•  ought  to  treat  them  with  respect  and  try  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  importance  of  the  sacred  cause  which 
they  have  espoused  as  a  work  of  love  and  duty. 
Many  of  the  volunteers  are  fortunately  men  of  affluence. 
But  realising  the  importance  of  the  Paisa  Fund,  they 
choose  to  do  the  work  of  begging  from  door  to  doorJ 
The  holiness  of  the  cause  and  the  sacredness  of  their 
mission  renders  them  quite  insensible  to  the  feeling 
of  humiliation  which  they  might  otherwise  be  led  to 
cherish  in  the  act  of  having  to  beg  from  door  to  door; 
This  Involves  the  national  awakening  which  it  is  our 
principal  aim  to  hasten,  and  if  that  aim  is  achieved  by 
our  efforts,  we  may  rest  absolutely  assured  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  India  will  take  Its  place  in  the 
forefront  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world.  (  loud 
applause  J. 

There  are  certain  people  who  raise  the  objec-, 
tion  against  our  Paisa  Fund  Movement  that  it  tends  ta 
spoil  the  youth  of  the  nation.  A  more  silly  objectiort 
than  this  could  hardly  be  conceived.  What  do  these 
people  mean  when  they  say  that  we  spoil  the  youth  ? 
If  they  mean  that  as  a  result  of  our  instructions  the 
young  boys  are  led  to   look  upon    government   service 
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as  the  last  thing  to  resort  to  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  any  disservice  to  any  one, 
either  to  the  government,  or  to  the  people,  or  to  the 
young    generation   itself.     And   if   they  think    that  the 

boys  are  growing  wiser  than  themselves,  I  cannot 
excuse  these  people,  even  if  they  stand  to  lose  by 
their  having  to  pay  something  towards  the  Paisa  Fund 
on  account  of  the  importunities  of  their  sons.  There  are 
others  who  entertain  some  fears  not  on  account 
of  the  present  disfavour  with  which  the  Government 
look  upon  the  movement  of  Paisa  Fund,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  prospective  brow-beating  to  which  it  might 
be  subjected  by  the  Government,  But  this  objection 
I  have    mentioned   here    not   to    refute    It,  but  only  to 

show  the  absurdities  it  involves.  I  do  not  allow  any 
tax  to  be   put   upon   those   who    wish   to  listen   to  my 

speeches,  but  I  would  not  debar  any  one  to  pay  his  mite 

to  the  fund  before  he  enters  the  meeting.  (  laughter.  ) 

And  if  any  one  of  you   has  not  thus  given  his  subscrlp* 

tion,  I  would  earnestly  request   you   to   do   so   before 

departing  from  here. 


The  Compromise, 

[  Lokamanya  Tilah  made  the  following  speech  at  the  eighte- 
enth Bombay  Provincial  Conference  held  at  Belgaum  in  the  m^onbh 
of  April  19 16*  The  subject  of  compromise  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  Congreesmen  was  the  most  controversial  question  of  the  day; 
and  the  importance  of  the  following  speech  lies  in  the  bold,  em- 
phatic and  unmistakable  pronouncement  the  speaker  mxide  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  his  party  ought  to  adopt,  towards  the  men  of 
the  other  party.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  while  the 
party  strife  was  still  smouldering ^  tlie  "  Sandesh  **  ( a  Marathi 
-daily  of  Bombay )  with  a  trenchant  sarcasm  and  force  all  its  own, 
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^ave  an  impetus  to  the  controversy  in  its  issue  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  delegates  just  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
Lokamanya  addressed  the  conference  on  the  question  of  Compro" 
misem  Properly  speaking y  a  large  number  of  delegates  did  not 
entertain  very  high  hopes  that  the  attitude  of  compromise  advocated 
hy  Lokamanya  would  lead  to  any  good  or  clear  understanding  with 
their  political  opponents.  And  several  prominent  men  of  the 
party  were  diffident  about  success  of  the  m>ove  that  Lokamanya 
proposed     to    take,    Bui    Lokamanya     was    so    resolute    and 

strong  that  the  delegates  that  had  assembled  lat  Belgaum, 
Jihought  it  prudent  to  bow  to  his  willj  firmly  believing, 
that  his  judgement  was  bound  to  prove  w.ore  correct  than  theirs 
This  single  fact  demonstrates  lohat  a  tremendous  influence  Tilak 
vnelds  over  his  followers*  Addressing  the  delegates  who  were  so 
Mager  to  listen  to  every  syllable  that  fell  from  his  lips  Lokamanya 
Tilakf  after  the  magnificent  and  spontaneous  ovation  from  the 
^audience  had  subsided,  said  : — ] 

President  and  delegates, 

I  rise  to  propose  a  resolution  which  I  may  say  is  the 
most  momentous  resolution  on  the  agenda  of  this 
conference,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  speak 
on  the  resolution;  for  I  know  that  every  word  that  will 
fall  from  my  lips  will  be  subjected  to  the  severest  cri- 
ticism. It  is  likely  that  I  may  have  one  idea  and  you  may 
be  led  to  entertain  quite  a  differnt  one.  So,  in  order  to 
obviate  a  possible  misunderstanding  of  this  nature  I  will 
offer  my  remarks  in  as  brief  and  unambiguous  a  manner 
as  I  possibly  can.  Gentlemen,  the  most  important  ques- 
tion that  is  before  us  to-day,  is  how  to  unite  our  hearts 
and  close  our  ranks  to  be  able  to  discharge  our  duties 
to  the  nation.  When  you  come  to  actual  work  there  is 
4ao  more  the  question  whether  one  is  a  nation ilis  t   or  a 
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moderate.  In  view  of  the  niagtifturfe  of  iHi  task  that 
faces  us,  we  have  got  to  forget  our  petty  differences. 
Remember,  gentlemen  that  the  interest  of  our  mother- 
land at  this  critical  juncture  requires  that  all  of  us 
should  work  hand  in  hand.  The  times  through  which 
we  are  now  passing  are  such  that  we  ought  to  represent 

to  the  Government  our  demands  in  one  solid  voice. 
So  the  important  question  before  you  is,  shall  we  or 
shall  we  not  unite  in  order  to  serve  our  motherland  ? 
Remember  that  gathering  together  on  a  common  plat* 
form  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  some  national 
questions  of  vital  importance  does  not  in  the  least  mean 
the  surrender  of  principles.  Our  main  duty  lies  in 
concerting  measures  which  will  contribute  to  the  glory 
of  our  nation.  We  have  got  to  forget  our  differences 
however  great  they  might  be  and  unite  with  our  bre- 
thren in  order  to  secure  certain  privileges  for  our  people ♦ 
If  we  persist  at  this  time  in  quarrelling  amongst  each 
other,  we  will  only  place  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our 
political  antagonists .  We  have  unfortunately  had  a  long 
experience  of  the  days  when  our  Government's  policy 
was  to  rally  one  party  in  order  to  crush  the  other,  but 
we  must  now  take  care  to  see  that  a  repetition  of  this 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  will  not  be  attend- 
ed with  any  success.  The  country  will  be  benefitted 
only  if  we  put  forth  our  demands  in  one  and  only  one 
voice.  Some  say  that  there  is  peace  and  security  all  over 
the  country.  But  mere  peace  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
we  want.  The  country  wants  peace,  but  it  wants  pro-^ 
gress  also.  If  you  really  desire  that  the  country  should 
advance,  my  question  to  you  would  be  whether  you  are 
not  prepared  to  join  hands  with  your  fellow-country meit 
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FORGET  ALL  PABTY  SPIRIT. 

of  the  other  patty  ?     If  you  understand  the  motive  that 

Impells  me  to  make  this  earnest  appeal   to   you,    I   am 

sure  you  will  give  an  affirmative  reply  to  my   question. 

I  daresay  that  at  least  in  the  party   of  the  Nationalists 

there   is   a   complete    and    solid   unanimity     on     this 

all-important      question      of     compromise.      No    two 

opinions     are     possible       with      regard       to       this 

question.       We   are   prepared    to   join  hands  with  all 

Congiess-men,  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  not 

only  that,  but  if  the  welfare  of  the  countiy  demands  it,' 

we  are  ready  to   make  a   common   cause  with  any   set 

of  men,     I  shall  net   hold  back  my   band    even  from 

the  bureaucracy  if  they  come  forward  with  the  scheme 

that  will  promote  the   welfare   of  our  Nation.     I   am 

ready  to  make  a  common  cause  with  the  officials,  if  such 
a  course  would  serve  the  interests  of   my  Nation,     I^et 
any  one  cavil  at  us,  let  our  enemies   deride  us,    let  our 
opponents  look    askance  at  us,  we  are   ready   to  forget 
all  that  in  the  interest  of  the  countiy.     We  are   deter- 
mined to  see   that    there  is  no  more   disunion  amongst 
us   at   this   very    critical   phase   in  the  history   of  our 
country.     This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Nationalism^ 
One  who  is  a  true   Nationalist  will  never   allow   himself 
to  be  swayed   by    considerations  of  party    spirit.     We 
are  determined  to  forget  all  party  spirit  and  join  hands 
with   our   brethren,    and   if   there   is  any  one  who  is 
reluctant   to    do  that,  I  shall  say  that  such  a  man  does 
not  deserve   to    be    called   a   Nationalist,     It   Is   true 
that   we   have    parted   from   the   Moderate  party  after 
some   altercation  which  was  the   result   of  a  difference 
of  opinion;  but  the   real  issue  tl en  before  us   was   that 
we   should    insist    en   the    Congress    representing  al^ 
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nterests  and  persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion," 
while  our  Moderate  brethren  endeavoured  to 
transform  it  into  something  like  a  debating  clubJ 
kTruly  speaking,  the  doors  of  the  Congress  must  be 
open  to  all.  It  is  the  principal  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
bring  together  men  of  diverse  views  on  a  common 
platform  and  focus  ttieir  opinions  and  concert  measures 
for  the  uplift  of  the  nation;  but  the  constitution  which 
the  conventlonlsts  have  framed  has  changed  the  very 
basic  character  of  the  Congress  by  depriving  it  of  its 
xepresentatlve  nature.  I  do  not  say  that  there  should 
be  no  divergence  of  opinion  amongst  ourselves;  but  we 
must  learn  to  work  on  a  common  platform  for  the 
common  good,  insplte  of  our  differences.  We  shall 
iprogress  only  if  we  can  show  so  much  tolerance  to  those 
who  differ  from  us.  It  Is  no  good  allowing  our  unity 
to  be  spoiled  on  account  of  petty  differences.  People 
bt  diverse  views  and  advocating  diverse  ways  should 
meet  together,  discuss  things  and  should  arrive  at  a 
via  media.  We  must  find  some  way  of  working  toge- 
ther; and  when  we  have  found  it  out,  is  it,  I  ask,  pruS 
dent  to  allow  trivial  differences  to  destroy  our  unity? 
It  is  now  fortunately  recognised  by  both  the  parties  that 
union  is  necessary.  We  have  now  come  to  realise  that 
the  bureaucracy  is  more  shrewd  than  either  of  us  and 
if  we  do  not  adopt  their  shrewdness  we  should  be  perhaps 

perpetuating  our  disunion. 

Delegates  1  mind  that  the  wording  of  this  resolution 
is  carefully  chosen.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
mere  sentiment.  You  will  not  perhaps  agree  to 
your     inclusion     in    the     Congress    to  the    extent  of 
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Sfteen  delegates  on  behalf  of  each  non-affiliated 
body;  but  I  ask  you,  are  you  going  to  sit  with  your 
arms  folded  till  the  time  when  the  conditions  upon 
which  you  are  allowed  to  join  the  Congress  are 
satisfactory  to  you?  Remember  that  the  doors  of  the 
Congress  were  entirely  shut  against  you;  now  they 
have  shown  their  willingness  to  make  a  partial  opening 
for  you.  Does  this  not  indicate  a  willingness  on  their 
part  to  make  a  common  cause  with  you?  A  compromise 
Always  means  that  the  two  parties  that  are  at  loggerheads 
should  advance  a  few  paces  at  least  towards  each  other 
in  order  to  meet  somewhere  in  the  middle.  It  is  now 
more  than  certain  that  our  Moderate  brethern  have 
shown  their  readiness  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
compromise.  The  question  that  faces  you  now  is, 
whether  you  will  respond  to  their  wishes  or  not:  whe- 
ther you  are  willing  to  leave  your  place  and  move 
towards  them  or  not;  and  if  you  agree  to  this,  you  need 
not  grumble  if  you  have  to  move  a  hundred  paces 
whereas  your  brethern  have  moved  only  fifteen.  The 
main  issue  is  not  how  many  paces  you  should  move  and 
how  maay  your  brethern  should.  The  question 
before  you  is  whether  you  are  prepared  to  move  at  all. 
When  you  decide  to  arrive  at  a  via  media,  it  is  no  use 
Insisting  on  meeting  your  opponents  on  the 
exact  point  of  bisection.  It  is  not  material  at 
what  point  you  meet;  the  real  question  is  that  we 
ought  to  meet,  especially  when  our  moderate  brethren 
have  unmistakably  shevyn  their  genuine  desire  to 
effect  a  compromise  with  us.  I  hope  this  reasoning 
will  not   fail  to   convince  any  one  of  you  here. 
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GEOUNDLESS  FEAIL 
You  thus  see     that  we  should  join   the  Congress   be 
taking  advantage    of   th2  paitlal  opening  made  for  us 
and  then  to  strive  to  open  the  door  full  and  wide.     Our 
Moderate  brethren  are    afraid   that    if  we   Nationalists 
are  once  allowed  to    enter   the   Congress,    they   would 
be  swamped  by  our   overwhelming  majority;    but  such 
a  fear  is    entirely  groundless.     It  Is  no    use   having  a 
majority  of  the  Nationalists  in  one  province  only;  such 
a  majority  will  not  affect  their  status  In    the   congress  J 
The   moderate    party  will   be    swamped  only  if  all  the 
Provinces   return   Nationalist     delegates  In     a   majo- 
rity,    I  think  they  have  failed   to   take    note   of   this 
fact  in  the  Subjects  Committee   of   the   Congress   and 
hence  imposed  the   condition  of  limiting  the  number  of 
delegates   to  fifteen^    If    you    accept  this   condition   of 
fifteen  and  enter  the  folds  of  the  Congress,  I  am    sure^ 
we  will  able  to  do  away  with  this  restriction.     It  is  sure 
that  since  they  have  agreed  to  admit  fifteen  Nationalists, 
a   genuine  desire  exists  in  their   minds  that  they  want 
to   CO  operate  with  us.     Remember  that  if  the   Mode- 
rates  had    not   shown  this    desire,  I  would  never  have 
insisted   on    your    acceding  to  the  condition  of  fifteen^ 
Moreover,   our    re-entrance  into    the   Congress  under 
this  condition  does  not    mean   that   we   surrender   our 
lights  to  change  its  constitution.  We  are  determined  to 
do  away  with  such  a  condition; but  that  cannot   be  done 
by  our  remaining  aloof  from  the  Congress.     You  can 
do   it  only  by  entering  the  Congress  and  for  that  pur» 
pose  you  have  got  to  submit  to  this  condition  of  fifteen.' 
It   is   clear   that   you    have  found   out  a  small  narrow 
way   as   Mr.    Baptista   has   happily    put   it   by   which 
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you  can  have  an  access  to  the  interior  of  the  Congress 
Pandal.  Are  you  or  are  you  not  prepared  to  send  your 
men  through  It  ?  The  very  rules  of  the  Congress 
constitution  give  you  power  to  change  the  constitution 
and  if  you  would  avail  yourself  of  it,  you  cannot  other- 
wise than  enter  the  Congress  under  whatever  conditions 
they  impose  upon  you.  We  are  determined  to  effect  a 
union  with  our  Moderate  brethren;  but  we  do  not  desire 
to  enter  the  Congress  with  the  intention  of  settling  up 
l6uds,  we  enter  it  because  the  interest  of  the  country 
makes  it  imperatively  necessary  for  U3  to  do  soj 
Mr.  Kelkar  has  returned  from  his  tour  all  over  India 
and  he  tells  me  that  the  whole  country  is  prepared  for 
a  union.  In  the  light  of  his  experience  it  is  clear  that 
we  should  once  for  all  decide  to  accept  the  condition 
of  fifteen  and  ent^r  the  Congress  remembering  always 
that  we  do  so  not  to  gain  anything  for  our  party,  but 
only  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  country  (cheers)  I 


The  Strong  Matr^, 

OF 

Self-Qovernment. 

[  In   s'jLpportiag  the   resolution  on   Self-government    at  the 
first   united    Provincial   Conference  held  at    Nasik  in  May  1916 
under  the  presidency    of  the    Uon*hle  Mr,   Shnnivas      Shastri^ 
Tilak  said  : —  ] 

Prbsidbnt  and  Delegates, 
In  moving   this    resolution   my    young'^  friend     Mtl 
laykar    has  just  now  said  that   there  mast  have    been 
a   peculiar   arrangement   in   the  order  of   speakers  on 
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this  resolution  according  to  their  ages.  He  said 
that  teing  himself  the  youngest  he  was  put  first 
and  that  I  was  put  last  because  he  thought  me  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all.  But  to  me  it  seems  Mr.  Jaykat's 
reasoning  is  not  wholly  accurate  Mr.  Abbas  Tybji 
who  has  just  preceded  me  is  older  in  age  than  my- 
self (  cheers  )  I  And  although  Mr.  Jaykar  has  tried 
in  his  own  way  to  explain  and  justify  the  sequence 
of  speakers,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  his  state- 
ment from  another  point  of  view.  I  confess  trf 
having  seen  more  winters  than  many  of  you  here 
and  am  prepared  to  admit  that  I  have  grown  old 
In  years  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  I 
have  grown  old  in  spirits.  They  are  as  young  and  I 
buoyant   as  yours.  (  cheers.  )     I   have   not  lost   my 

zeal  for  the  cause  I  am  advocating  and  if  you  judge 
a  man's  youth  or  old  age  from  the  exuberance 
or  loss  of  the  ^^enthusiam  which  he  possesses  I  make 
bold  to  lay  claim  to  youth  in  spite  of  my  grey  hair'  I 
(  laugher  and  applause  ) !  In  imagination  and 
enthusiasm  I  dare  say  I  am  as  young  as  any  of  you, 
(  cheers.  )  I  am  never  prepared  to  part  with  this 
precious  gift  of  youth.  To  acknowledge  that  I  have 
lost  the  power  of  thinking  and  going  ahead  of  the 
times  is  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  supporting  such 
a  momentous  resolution  that  has  been  placed  into 
my  hands.  -Whatever  I  am  now  going  to  speak i 
whatever  advice  I  might  offer,  whatever  request  or 
appeal  I  might  make  to  you  the  subject  matter  of 
my  speech  is  always  young,  it  knows  no  old  age,  no 
decay  (  cheers  )  ! 
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The    principles     which     are      embodied     in     this 
resolution     and      which     I      mean     to        enunciate 
here     briefly     are       imperishable,      immutable     and 
everlasting.      They   are  always  young.    The  physical 
body   grows   and   grows   till    it  becomes   too   frail  to 
be  supported  and  then  it  perishes.  But  the  inner  spirit 
(  the  §itm^  )  that  carries  the  outer  covering  of  phyj 
slcal  body  is  always  free  and  unfettered  by  the  shackles 
of  earthly  life*    It  is   always  free,  and   freedom    never 
grows  old    (cheers).  The   body  dies,    but  the  Atm^  is 
immune  from  death;  similarly  the  spirit  of  liberty  that 
animates   our   activities   and    guides   our   movements 
never  grows  old.  Our  movements  and  activities  may  at 
times   slacken,  but  that   does  not  show  that  the  spirit 
too  has  drooped.   The  spirit  of  liberty  is  ever  fresh  and 
young,  and  those  that  have  caught   inspiration  from  it 
and  begun  to   work  for  its  achievement   through  thick 
and   thin   are   bound     one   day  or  other,  to   reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labours.   Those  that   earnestly  strive  for 
liberty  must   sooner   or  later  become    free  (  loud  and 
continued   applause).      What  is   called    Atmsl  is   the 
essence  of  God  Himself.  Unless  man  gets  himself  identifi- 
ed with  God,  he  can  never  get  complete   rest  or  peace 
of  mind.    The  Bhagawat  Gita  says  that  when  the  body 
becomes  too  old  to  be  useful  the  Atm^  chooses  another 
body   for  itself,    just  as  a  man   puts   on   new     clothes 
when  the  old  ones  become  useless  for  him.    This  Is  no 
novel   statement;    it  Is   apart   of  old   philosophy  that 
has  stood   the  test  of  ages.    If  you   admit   the  truth  of 
this   proposition  you  must   admit   that   liberty   is  the 
birthright  of  every   man,     (prolonged   cheers.)      The 
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DON'T  OALL  ME  AN  OLD  MAN  / 

privilege  of  being  tree  is  not  required  to  be  granted  by 
Some  body  else.  Every  man  who  is  born  comes  into  this 
worJd  with  this  elementary  ^right.  This  inner-most 
craving  of  heart  to  be  free,  this  intense  desire  to  get 
one's  liberty  is  the  essence  of  human  nature?  And  as 
long  as  this  spirit  of  freedom  rules  my  heart,  I  should 
refuse  to  admit  that  I  have  grown  old.  Don't  call 
me  an  old  man  !  (prolonged  laughter  and  con- 
tinued applause.)     The   Bhagawat   Glta   tells  you  that 

this  imperishable  Atmd  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
weapons,  nor  can  it  be  burnt  by  fire.  I  ask  you,  dele- 
gates, to  insert  one  word  more  in  the  text  and  read 
\^.  neither  can  the  Atmd  be  burnt  by  the  C.  I.  D.  '* 
(tremendous  cheers.)  Hear  I  see  a  Deputy  Police 
Superintendent  seated  In  front  of  the  reporter's  table. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  have  not  in  our  midst 
our  Collector  also,  who  was  invited  to  attend  today's 
session  of  the  Conference.  Here  you  see  Mr.  Mankar 
fully  busy  In  taking  down  reports  of  speeches  In  his 
shorthand  style  for  Government.  Before  all  these 
representatives  of  the  Government  I  proclaim  the 
same  truth.  (  long  cheers  )  You  must  all  remember 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  cannot  be  crushed  by  any 
agency,  however  potent  It  may  be.  (  Cheers  ) .  We 
demand  Home-Rule  and  we  are  determined  to  have  it 
C  cheers  ) . 

Politics  V  Is  that  science  which  ends  In  the 
establishment  of  self-government.  That  science  which 
ends  in  imposing  slavery  or  perpetuating  it  wherever 
it  already  exists  is  no  politics  at  all.  Politics  is  the 
philosophy    of  Nation  building.     What  Is  called  Atmi 
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in  religious  philosophy    is   known  as    Uberty  in  the 
science  of  politics.    Atmd  exists   everywhere,    it  does 
not  need  to  be  re-born^     Similarly  the  intense    love  of 
liberty  exists  in  every  heart,  and  I  am  only  awakening 
you  to  the  consciousness  of  its  existence.   Some  people 
forget  that  they  have  this  Atmd  or  love  of  liberty.   The 
reason  is  their  ignorance.     There  are    others  who   are 
taught  by  shrewd  people  who  have  an  eye  only  .to  their 
selt-interest  that  they  have  no  such  soul  .Some  are  duped 
by  the  mischievous  attempts  of  our    selfish  adversaries 
who  are  ever  busy  in  inculcating  false  notions   ou   our 
minds.    My  attempt  is  directed  mainly  to  remove  these 
misconceptions.     Unless     your   minds    are   purged   of 
these  suicidal  ideas,  the  Nation  cannot  be   expected  to 
make   any   progress.     Just   as     religious    virtues   are 
classified  under  two  heads,  the  godly  and  the  un-godly, 
so  political  virtues  are  likewise    classed    according  as 
they  contribute  to  the   establishment   of   liberty   or  of 
servitude.    The   politics    which   has    for   its   end  the 
perpetuation  of  slayery   falls    under    the   category   of, 
\\  un-godly  politics.  "  You  have  just   now   heard   Mr. 
Jaykar  saying  that  it  is  not   possible  for   any  nation  to 
keep   another  nation    in   perpetual    subjection,   John 

Stuart  Mill  is  very  clear  and   emphatic    on   this   point,, 
He  says,  **No  Nation  has  a  moral  right  to  keep  another 
nation  in  slavery.  '*   Such  an    ungodly  attempt   cannot 
be  justified  morally  ;  and   says  Mill,  '*  The  nation   that 
strives  to  uphold    slavery  will    have   to   answer   for  its 
conduct  before  the  Highest  Tribunal  of  the  Almighty.'* 
Some  people  are  afraid  to  speak  out    the   truth   giving 
a  public  expression  to  their  conviction.  It  has  therefore 
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become  a  part  of  religious  as  well  as  political  education 
to  inculcate  a  love  of  truth.  You  cannot  draw  an 
exact  line  of  demarcation  between  religious 
and  political  education.  In  some  respects  they 
are  exactly  identical.  When  you  try  to  differ- 
entiate the  one  from  the  other,  it  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  our  present  predicament,  it  is  the  evil 
result  of  our  intellect  being  vitiated  by  our  complete 
subjection  to  alien  rule.  This  is  the  fundamental 
moral  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  political  philosophies. 
We  have  forgotten  it ;  we  have  grown  oblivious  of  the 
primary  right  of  governing  ourselves  and  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you  now  only  to  quicken  the  perception  of  this 
elementary   duty   we    owe   to  overselves. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  there  any  one  who  does 
not  know  what  self-rule  means?  Point  out  to 
me  a  man  who  does  not  want  it.  Suppose 
I  were  to  enter  your  kitchen  and  cook  food 
for  you,  not  according  to  your  tastes  and  wants 
but  as  I  like  you  to  take  it,  would  you  like  my 
conduct?  Certainly  not.  Even  so  in  the  matter  of 
administering  our  domestic  affairs.  Why  should 
there  be  in  our  household  affairs  any  interference  of 
outsiders  who  know  not  our  habits,  our  tastes,  our 
inclinations  ?  This  must  be  palpable  even  to  the  dullest 
intellect.  But  years  of  subjection  to  a  bureaucracy 
lording  it  over  us  have  blinded  us  to  these  funda- 
mental rights  of  man  and  my  attempt  is  to  open  your 
eyes  to  the  real  state-  To  be  brief,  what  is  Swaraj  ? 
It  is  nothing  more  or  nothing  less  than  that  every  one 
is   entitled   to   look    to  and  manage    one's  household 
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affairs,  C  cheers  J  Is  there  any  man  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  understand  this  ?  'Yes,  two  exceptions  can  be  found 
out  who  are  incapable  of  exercising  their  faculty.  They 
are  minor  boys  and  insane  people.  I  ask  you;  does 
any  one  of  you  assembled  here  fall  under  these  cate- 
gories?    Is  this  an  assembly  of  mad  men  ?     (laughter  J 

I  see  here   clear-headed  people,   discussing  their  own 
affairs  and  concerting  plans  of  their  welfare.      Neither 
do  I   see   before   me  any  faces    who  are  below  the  age 
of  twenty  one  years.     It  has   been  laid  down   as  a  rule 
of    our   conference   that     no   one   below    the   age   of 
twenty-one  is  to  be   admitted  here.      Now  if  we  have 
not  in  our  midst  here   either  insane  or  minor  people, 
I  ask  you,  do   you  not  want  back  your  rights?     If  you 
are   neither   infants   nor  imbeciles,   I  ta^e   it  you  do 
certainly  understand  your  own   rights  and   responsibi- 
lities.    Then  you    know     what  Swaraj   means   floud 
cheers) . 

If   some  people   call  you   mad,    be   sure  that    they 

are    selfish     people.       You     understand   your  rights 

and  you  should   insist  on   having  them.     Why   should 

you  be   afraid     of   demanding     your   natur^al  rights  ? 

Every  possible  obstacle  in  our  way  has  now  been 
removed.     A    happy  cancord    has    been     established 

between  the  Hindus  and  the  Mahomedans ;  the  Nationa* 
lists  and  the  Moderates  have  joined  hands;  there  is 
no  more  fight  over  the  question  whether  this  Provin- 
cial Conference  is  to  be  called  the  nineteenth  or  the 
seventeenth.  It  would  be  mere  suicide  on  our  part  if 
we  allow  overselves  to  be  duped  by  fallacious 
reasoning    of    designing     people.     It    would     be   the 
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most  unfortunate  thing  if  you  yield    to    their   specious 
arguments.    Our  opponents  say,  **  You  Indians  are  not 
fit  to  rule  yourselves."     But  we  retort    by    saying  you 
have  not  been  able  during    the  hundred  years   of   your 
rule  to  make  us    capable  of    governing   ourselves  ;  but 
we  now  gird   up  our   loins    to  set  ourselves  to  the  task,' 
and  we  shall   see  that  we   succeed    (tremendous  appla^ 
use).     To  throw    lures  before  us,    to  try    to   lead   us 
astray   from  the    right   path,  to  keep  us  back  from  the 
enjoyment  of  our  legitimate  rights,     to  hold  out   threats     * 
before  us,  to  create  false  ideas  of  unfitness  in  our  minds 
in  order  that    the   bureaucracy   might    remain   in   un- 
disturbed possession  of   all   political    power-these  are 
things  which  bring  disgrace  on  the   British    Satesman* 
ship  (  cheers  ) ,     Such  sinister  devices  militate  against 

the  British  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  and  consti- 
tute a  blot  on  the  British  character.  Why  did  England 
throw  herself  into  the  present  war?  Is  it  not  merely  to 
safeguard  the  liberty  of  the  Belgians?  Is  it  not  to 
uphold  the  principle  of  independence  for  each  small 
state?  Now,  if  it  is  true  that  England  has  unsheathed 
her  sword  to  restore  the  independence  of  Belgium,  is  it 
conceivable  that  the  same  England  which,  stands  for 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  is  prepared  to  undergo 
whatever  sacrifices  that  shall  be  demanded  of  her  to 
vindicate  those  principles,  would  refuse  the  claims  to 
India?  England  is  receiving  the  assistance  of  India  in 
fighting  the  battle  of  freedom;  will  she  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  your  cries  when  you  demand  the  principles  to  be 
applied  to  the  administration  of  your  internal  affairs? 
Will  she  say,  Belgium  should  be  made  free  but  India 
should  ever  remain  under  her  subjection  ?     Those  that 
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ridicule  our  claims  are  selfish  people.  Persons  of 
a  wicked  nature  do  not  scruple  to  call  names  to  any— 
body  in  the  world.  Even  the  Almighty  God  Himself 
cannot  escape  derision  at  their  hands.  What  wonder 
then  that  they  laugh  at  you  when  you  claim  your 
birthright  ?  But  nothing  daunted,  we  must  set  our 
heart  on  achieving  our  object.  Our  contest  with 
the  bureaucracy  is  for  the  acquisition  of  our  very 
birthrights,  and  nothing  short  of  that  can  make 
the  nation  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous,' 
(  cheers  ). 

This  Provincial  Conference  of  ours  only 
**  affirms  *'  the  resolution  of  Self-Government 
as  it  has  been  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  held  at  Lucknow.  Now,  that  is  the  word- 
ing of  the  resolution  which  I  am  supporting.  But 
I  ask  Mr.'  Samarth,  is  the  language  of  the  resolu« 
tion  quite  in  order  ?  I  think  it  is  not.  The 
Indian  National  Congress  stands  in  the  place  of 
parents  with  respect  to  the  Provincial  Conference  and 
as  such  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  the  Congress.  The  son,  for  instance,  has  to 
obey  his  father  and  not  simply  to  affirm  what  the  father 
has  said.  Similarly,  the  Provincial  Conference  has 
no  right  to  affirm  what  the  Congress  says;  it  i& 
the  duly  of  the  Conference  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Congress.  Instead  of  this,  the  Conference 
merely  affirms  the  resolution  of  the  Congress.  The 
Provincial  Conference  is  bound  by  a  sort  of  filial  duty^ 
to  the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  Nasik  need  not 
be   told   how   sacred   is  the   duty   of  the  son  towardi^ 
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the  father.  Your  place  is  consecrated  to  Shrl  Rama, 
who  chose  to  live  in  woods  for]  twelve  years  simply 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  father.  So  intensely 
devoted  was  Rama  to  his  father.  Should  not  the 
same  relation  exist  between  the  Provincial  Con- 
ference and  the  Indian  National  Congress  ? 

The  Congress  has  once  for  all  adopted  the  reso- 
lution of  self-government  ;  and  it  is  binding  on  all 
Its  subordinate  bodies.  The  Congress  has  pledged 
its  word  and  cannot  go  back  upon  it.  Our  parents — 
the  Congress  has  issued  a  command  and  it  is  our 
duty  as  faithful  and  obedient  sons  simply  to  carry 
it   out.     It  may   involve    great  hardships  ;      it   may 

entail  on  us  untold  privations  ;  it  may  oblige  us  to 
resort  to  the  jungles  or  face  the  indignities  of  a 
prisoner's  life  ;  but  we  must  be  determined  to  do 
our  duty,  (cheers).  In  the  performance  of  this 
sacred  duty  no  danger  shall  be  too  horrible  for  us 
to  encounter.  Rama  had  to  suffer  the  hardships, 
the  privations  of  a  forest  life  for  full  twelve  years  ;  our 
privation  may  perhaps  come  to  an  end  even  within 
a  year  or  two  (  Cheers  ),  That  depends  solely  on 
your  efforts. 

But  remember,  delegates,  it  is  not  so  easy  a  task 
as  it  would  seem.  When  you  give  your  assent  to  the 
passing  of  this  resolution,  your  duty  does  not  end 
with  merely  clapping  your  hands  and  cheering  the 
speakers.  If  you  really  want  to  give  your  assent  to 
this  resolution,  do  it  by  taking  an  oath  in  your  own 
mind  to  carry  it  out;  make  up  your  minds  to  be  ready 
ior  all  the  sacrifices  that  may    be    demanded   of  yoU| 
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and  if  you  steel  yourselves  with  this  grim  resolvei' 
I  am  perfectly  confident  no  power  either  on  this 
earth  or  in  heaven  can  come  between  you  and  your 
object,   (tremendous  applause  )  . 

I  appeal  particularly  to  the  younger  generation. 
They  are  the  main  stay  of  the  Nation.  Upon  their 
efforts  depends  the  making  or  marring  of  the  Nation's 
iortune.  To  them,  I  say,  the  generation  of  old  people 
like  ourselves  is  on  the  very  threshold  of  their 
graves,  we  might  pass  away  at  any  time,  we  might 
not  live  to  see  the  fruit  of  our  labours  ;  but  you  will 
certainly  reap  the  benefits  of  your  own.  If  we  are  not 
afraid  of  any  suffering,  we  are  bound  to  get  self- 
government,  It  must  become  an  accomplished  fact 
ere  long,  if  you  set  your  hearts  on  it  with  earnest 
lesolve  and  dogged  perseverance.  You  know  that  you 
liave  to  perform  some  penance  and  observe  certain 
rigid  rules  of  conduct,  if  your  Mantra  is  to  be  fructif 
ified.  Mere  repetition  of  the  Mantra  is  of  no  avail. 
Can  you  expect  your  Gayatri  Mantra  to  bless  you 
merely  by  your  repeating  it  a  thousand  times  over 
every  day  ?  We  have  repeated  this  Mantra  of  self- 
government  several  times  over;  but  it  has  been  re- 
peated without  realising  its  real  meaning.  I  request 
all  of  you  to  understand  the  true  significance  of 
what  you  say  and  do.  Fortunately  for  you,  propi- 
tious times  have  now  arrived.  Times  are  surely 
favourable.  We  must  make  earnest  efforts  to  make 
the  best  of  them.  God  has  created  favourable 
circumstances  for  you;  but  if  you  don't  turn  them  to 
good  account,  who  is  to  be  blamed,  God  or  yourselves? 
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If  you  hold  confereuces  like  these  in  order  to  put  up 
a  kind  of  show  or  only  to  listen  to  some  speeches  and 
Indulge  in  a  sort  of  Intellectual  pleasure,  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  shallow  demonstrations.  If  that 
be  your  object,  then  I  do  not  want  you  to  support 
this  resolution.  But  I  feel  sure  you  do  not  look  upon 
this  resolution  with  such  a  light  heart.  Remember 
that  even  if  we  may  not  perhaps  live  to  enjoy  the 
fiult  of  our  labours,  our  sons  will  certalnely  reap  the 
fruit. 

Mr  Samarth  has  just  now  observed  and  Mr^ 
Jaykar  has  endorsed  bis  remark  that  the  Nation  is  in 
need  of  a  vitalising  medicine,  but  that  the  medicine 
should  not  be  an  "  alchohollc  "  one.  I  say,  however 
that  the  word  **  alchohollc  jars  on  the  ears  of  many 
cf  us  as  unjustified,  and  Mr,  Samarth  may  have  used 
it  perhaps  because  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  terms 
of  the  Ayurvedic  medicine,  Leave  aside  the  offensive 
word  **  alchohollc  '*  If  you  please,  but  you  will  admit 
that  the  nation  is  certainly  In  need  of  a  strong 
medicine;  it  requires  a  strong  dose  ol  a  powerful 
**Matra'*.  Th  Country  cannot  recover  its  normal  state 
of  health  unless  you  administer  a  very  strong  dose  of 
powerful  Matra,  even  though  some  people  might  not 
like  to  take  It,  (  laughter  ),  If  the  patient  is  loth 
to  take  medicine,  you  have  sometimes  to  force    It   into 

his  mouth  even  against  his  will,  as  when  the  patient 
is  suffering  from  lock-jaw  (  cheers  ),  What 
quantity  of  medicine  and  what  kind  of  medicine 
should  be  given — are  things  that  do  not 
depend  upon  the   wish  of    the   patient.     Mr.    Samartli 
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has  used  the  word  **  alcoholic"  and  said  that  it  should 
not  be  given  at  all.  That  is  alright,  but  when  the 
hands  and  feet  of  a  patient  get  ice-cold  on  account  of 
collapse,  you  cannot  help  giving  him  a  very  strong 
dose  of  a  stimulating  Mdtr^.  (ring  of  laughter).  The 
doctor  will  not  in  such  a  case  pay  any  heed  to 
your  remonstrances. 

A  MERE  DELUSION, 
IvOok  at  the  state  of  the  country.  How  helpless  it 
has  become  even  in  small  matters.  You  cannot  cut 
even  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  your  own  field,  without  the 
permission  of  officials.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
do  you  not  think  that  a  strong  medicine  ought  to 
be  given  ?  We  ask  our  Government  to  make  a  pro- 
nouncement of  their  policy  ;  but  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  mere  promises.  We  have  got  a  promise  in  the 
famous  declaration  of  1857.  But  were  the  pledges 
of  the  declaration  carried  out  in  practice  ?  We  have 
been  insisting  on  the  redress  of  our  grievances 
since  the  last  thirty  years,  but  our  efforts 
have  proved  as  futile  as  those  of  a  per- 
son trying  to  milk  a  he -buffalo  ( Laughter  and 
cheers  ) .  liot  a  drop  of  milk  has  fallen  into  our  vessel.' 
Times  have^  however,  changed  for  the  better.  They 
contain  the  promise  of  our  welfare.  The  angle  o^ 
vision  of  the  British  has  undergone  a  change.  We 
must  be  thankful  to  God  that  our  efforts  must  now  be 
successful. 

England  was  until  now  under  the  impression 
that  she  alone  unaided  could  defend  the  vast 
empire,  but  the  war  has  shewn  that  it  was  a  vain  boast 
and  a  mere  delusion.     The   war   has    now   opened  her 
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eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  cannot  do  without  the  help  of 
India,  although  we  cannot  •claim  any  credit  for  this 
disillusion.  It  Is  done  by  God  himself.  England 
now  tbinks  that  changes  must  be  made  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  vast  British  Empire.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  this  change  in  her  feelings,  it  is  the 
work  of  God,  God  Himself  has  set  to  the 
task  of  carving  out  our  destiny  and  no  power  on 
earth  can  oppose  His  will  (cheers).  Why  are  you 
clapping?  Do  you  want  to  take  credit  for  all  that  Is* 
passing  to  day?  Certainly  you  cannot.  All  the  former 
notions  of  holding  large  empires  are  demolished.  The 
statesmen  of  England  are  now  convinced  that  they 
cannot  successfully  tackle  the  problem  of  defending 
the  vast  Empire  without  the  loyal  co-operation  of  its 
several  component  parts.  God  has  willed  that  we  must 
perform  our  part  in   the  task  of   protecting    the  edifice 

of  our  Empire.  We  must  now  tell  Et3gland  empha- 
tically that  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  our  burden  ; 
that  the  millions  of  India  are  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
in  order  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  the  Empire,  (loud 
and  continued  cheersj.  We  must  now  put  forth  our 
endeavours  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  attention  of  the 
British  democracy  in  England.  And  if  we  do  so,  I  am 
sure,  the  people  of  England  will  not  turn  a  deaf  year  to 
our  prayers.  Our  Indian  soldiers  have  valiantly  fought 
on  the  battle-fields  of  France  side  by  side  with  their 
British  comrades;  and  in  recognition  of  this  cheerful 
co'Operation  on  their  part,  the  Britishers  who  hitherto 
looked  upon  us  Indians  as  mere  dependants,  are  now 
fain  to  regard  us  as  their  brethern.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that   they   might   forget  this    relation    of  com- 
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Tadeshlp,  and  therefore,  it  Is  our  duty  to  vigorously 
press  our  demands  on  their  attention  so  long  as  they 
cherish  these  friendly  feelings  towards  us.  We  assure 
the  British  people  that  if  we  stand  by  you,  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  that  would  dare  look  askance  at  the 
British  Empire.  And  it  is  with  a  view  to  so  convince 
the  British  democracy  that  we  have  planned  out  the 
idea  of  sending  a  deputation  to  England. 

NO  USE  DILLY-DALLYING. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  time  has  been  wasted 
and  our  deputation  has  not  as  yet  proceeded  on  their 
mission.  Each  month  and  each  day  that  passes,  is 
very  important,  and  it  is  no  use  dilly  -dallying  any 
further.  You  might  naturally  ask  that  if  a  deputation 
was  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity,  why  was  it  not  sent 
Jong  since?  You  are  perfectly  right  in  putting  this 
question;  but  the  difiSculty  lies  not  so  much  in  intel- 
lectual comprehension  as  in  its  practical  execution. 
The  Congress  says,  **  we  resolve  that  "  and  our 
conferences  say,  **  we  affirm  the  resolution  of  the 
congress  ";  the  result  of  such  unmeaning  resolution  is 
that  Government  says,  ^^wehave  heard  of  your  re- 
solution''^ f  laughter  and  cheers.)  This  would 
not  do  any  further.  Call  it  Home  Rule.  Call  it  Self- 
Government  or  give  to  it  the  inoffensive  appellation 
of  **  political  reforms.  '»  Adopt  whatever  name  you 
like,  but  lend  it  the  support  of  your  firm  will  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  My  request  is  that  yoa  should  set 
at  once  to  apply  yourself  to  the  task  of  giving  a  con- 
crete shape  to  your  words.  This  resolution  of  Self- 
Government  has  now  secured  the  support  of  the 
Congress   and    the   Moslem   League;   the   nationalists 
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and  the  moderate  parties  are  agreed  on  it;  there  is  no 
more  quibbling  over  *its  wording.  But  now  is  the  time 
when  you  must  put  forth  earnest  efforts  to  secure  your 
object.  The  Couits  of  Law  have  declared  the  goal 
of  Self-Government  to  be  perfectly  legal.  God  has 
created  favourable  circumstances  for  you;  the  angle  of 
vision  of  those  in  whose  hands  your  destinies  are,  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  changed  in  your  favour.  There 
is  not  left  the  slightest  impediment  in  youi  way.  And 
if  you  fail  to  take  advantage  of  all  these  circumstances 
let  me  tell  you  frankly,  that  all  your  life-long  labours 
will  have  been  thrown  away,  Perfectly  beware  that 
you  and   your  nation   are  then    doomed  for  ever. 

We  do  not  say  that  we  do  not  want  the  King  in  our 
Swaraj;  we  do  want  him,  we  want  the  officials  also. 
What  we  want  in  addition  is  that  the  leading  strings  of 
the  administration  must  be  placed  in  our  hands, and  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  who  are  mere  servants. 
It  is  their  duty  to  carry  out  our  wishes  and  they  receive 
salaries  for  doing  their  duty.  We  want  these  seivants 
of  ours  to  remain  in  the  capacity  of  servants  and 
not  to  play  the  role  of  masters,  (cheers).  Govern- 
ment should  allow  us  to  administer  our  own  inter- 
nal affairs  in  accordance  with  our  wishes,  and  the 
public  servants  should  be  responsible  to  us  for  their 
doings.  This  is,  in  plain  words,  our  modest  demand. 
Our  Swaraj  is  nothing  less  than  this.  We  have 
been  clamouring  since  the  last  thirty  years  or  more 
for  the  redress  of  a  number  of  grievances  and  claim- 
ing a  number  of  lights  ;  but  all  of  them  can  be 
summed   up  in    one    simple,    shoit   and   sweet  word 
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OUR  NATURAL  BlBTERIGETt 
i*  Swaraj  '*  (  cheers  ^.  The  most  ignorant  man,  the 
man  in  the  street,  understands  it?  It  constitutes  the 
essence  of  our  demands.  It  supplies  the  keystone, 
as  it  were,  of  the  edifice  of  political  progress  which 
we  want  to  build  up.  Self-government  within  the 
British  Empire  is  our  motto.  Remember,  there  is 
nothing  unreal  or  unnatural  about  it  ;  because  it  is 
our  natural  birthright,  There  is  nothing  illegal, 
nothing  objectionable,  nothing  unconstitutional.' 
Bearing  all  this  in  mind  you  must  take  an  oath  to 
win  it  with  all  your  soul -force,  and  if  you  are  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  then  alone  you  should  give  your 
assent  to  the  passing  of  this  resolution.  I  shall  be 
satisfied  if  I  get  only  five  men  with  this  strong  re- 
solve. Take  firm  oaths  and  arm  yourselves  with 
an  unflinching  resolve  to  do  your  duty,  and  see 
what  a  splendid  success  attends  your  efforts  ! 
C  cheers  ) .  I  take  it  that  when  you  affirm  this  reso- 
lution you  show  your  readiness  to  take  the  oath  I 
have  just  mentioned  (cheers) ,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  act  up  to  it  with  all  your  might  and  main.  With 
this  I  commend    the    resolution    for    your   acceptance 

(tremendous   shouts   and    vociferous  cries    of  **  Long 
JLiive    I^okamanyaTilak  '»    *♦  Tilak    Maharajki  jay.  ") 
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'  Loyalty. 

At  he  Bombay  Provincial  Conference  held  at  Belgaum 
in  the  month  of  April  1916^  Tilakf  in  supporting  the  first 
resolution  of  Loyalty,  said  : — ] 

President  and  Dei<Egates, 
The    subject   of   the  resolution  I  rise  to  support  now 
Is    named  **  War  and  Loyalty  *'.     At    first  sight  there 
appears   no   connection  between    war  and  loyalty,  and 
I    am    going   to   deal   with   the  subject  with  a  view  to 
see    whether   there  exists    a  relation   between  the  two 
and   if    any    such    relation    exists,    to    see   what   duty 
devolves   upon   us   on    that   account.      Gentlemen,  at 
the    outset   I    must    make  it  plain  to  you  that  the  de- 
mands  that   we    are   now   pressing  upon  the  attention 
of   the    Government,  have    absolutely   no   relation   to 
the   assistance   we  have    given   to    them     during   the 
present     war.     We   do   not   make   these   demands   by 
way   of   a  reward   for  the   services   we  have  rendered 
during   the   war.     We     have   been   asking     for   them 
long   before   the    war,   and   they   have  nothing   to  do 
with   it.     They   are   based   on   the    firm  fouadation  of 
justice.     (   cheers  ).      They   are  not   new   ones  ;    we^ 
iiave   been   dinning   them   into    the   ears   of  the   Go- 
vernment  for   a  quarter  of  a    century  and  m^re.     We 
are   now   pressing   them   with    redoubled   vigvsur,  and 
the   present   time  has  only  afforded  us  the   best  oppor. 
tuuity   of   emphasising  them.     But    for  the     distrust 
of  the   bureaucracy,   these   demands   would  have  long 
ago   been   granted   to    us.      Heretofore   they   thought 
that    no   sooner  were   the    Indians    allowed   to   carry 
arms,   than   they   would  attempt  to  make  use  of  them? 
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in     overthrowing    the    British    supremacy     in   India, 
But   a   greater  and  graver  calamity  than  this  supposed 
or   imaginary   fear  has   now   arisen   in   the   shape  of 
the   present   war,  and  our  bureaucracy  must  now  give 
up   all  their  suspicions  about  us  in   view  of  the  loyalty 
we   have   shown  and  the  manifold  help   we  have  given 
them.     (  cheers  ),     Our     cheerful     co-operation    and 
willing   aid    must   convince    the   bureaucracy   that  we 
never   for   a   moment  harboured  any   thought  of  driv- 
ing the    British   out  of  India,      We  never  entertained 
the   idea   that   the    British   rule   should  be  supplanted 
by   any   other   foreign   power.     On    the    other    hand* 
in   order   to   strengthen    and    consolidate   the   British 
rule   we  have   shown   our   willlagness   to  sacrifice   to 
the   utmost   our    blood  and   our  purse,  (loud  cheers)  • 
What    other    proof    is    needed   to     demonstrate     cur 
genuine     loyalty  ?      We    request  the  Government   to 
revoke     the     Arms     Act  ;  but   if  they   are   afraid   or 
reluctant   to    do    so   now,  let   them  revoke  it  after  the 
termination    of    the   war.     Let  them  embark  upon  the 
experiment    of   permitting    a    few    selected  individuals 
to   carry   arms   without   a  license,   aad  if  the  Govern- 
ment  is   satisfied    tbat   the    arms    are   not   improperly 
used,   there  would  be  no  harm  to  revoke  the  Arms  Act 
altogether. 

We  firmly  believe  that  if  there  be  any  people  that 
can  sympathise  ^jvitb  our  legitimate  aspirations  and 
help  us  to  realise  them,  it  is  the  British  people.  (  loud 
cheers).  We  are  deeply  convinced  that  no  other 
nation  than  the  British  can  stand  us  in  good  stead  and 
promote  our  welfare.    (  loud  cheers j.     All  these  things 
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we  are  quite  sure  of;  but  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  owing  to  a  great  many  imperfections  in  the 
present  system  of  administration  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  unrest  prevails  in  the  country.  This 
dissatisfactiou  need  not  however  come  in  the  way  of 
conceding  our  demands.  The  true  reason  why  our  bu- 
reaucracy is  reluctant  to  part  with  Its  powers  Is  the 
vain  fear  that  it  would  lose  its  prestige.  But  our  services 
in  the  war  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  to 
cur  state  and  has  convinced  them  more  than  ever  that 
the  suspicions  of  the  bureaucracy  had  absolutely  no 
ioundation  ia  fact.  They  must  have  now  known  that 
the  distrust  of  the  bureaucracy  with  regard  to  us  Indians 
was  due  to  their  self-interest.  Now  that  the  British 
democracy  is  aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  India,  I 
say  the  present  is  the  most  opportune  time  to  press  for 
our  demands  being  recognised  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  relation  that  subsists 
between  our  loyalty  and  the  present   war.  f  cheers^. 

(ANY  NUMBER    OF  MEN.) 

Gentlemen,  there  are  certain  people  who  say  that 
Iniia  ought  to  have  supplied  more  men  than  have  been 
hitherto  despatched  from  here  to  the  front.  But  who 
denies  the  propriety  of  this  assertion  ?  But  are  we  to  be 
blamed  for  not  doing  something  which  was  not  in  onr 
power  to  do  ?  If  we  were  invested  with  some  authority 
we  could  have  supplied  a  gigantic  army  of  ten  millions 
to  fight  the  enemy.  And  I  ask  you,  in  all  earnest- 
ness, if  India  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  send 
«uch  a  vast  force,  is  it  not  the  fault 
of      our      bureaucracy  ?      History        tells      us      that 
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the  great  empires  of  Rome  and  Greece  were  ruined 
on  account  of  the  predominance  of  jealousy  in  the 
minds  of  the  ruling  classes  towards  those  over  whom 
they  exercised  their  power.  Historiins  say  th  at  these 
horrible   vices   of  jealousy   and  avarice   were  peculiar 

only   to   UQcivilized   tribes   of   the  olden    times       and 

that  they  are  now  fast  disappearing.    This  elim  ination, 

they   say,   is   calculated   to   obviate   the  down -fall   of 

great   empires   of    modern  times.     But   the  behaviour 

of   the   beldgereats  engaged  in  the   present  war  gives 

a   direct   lie   to  this  assertion.      These  vices,  you  will 

note,     have    not     entirely     disappeared.        They   are 

making  themselves   felt   as  fiercely   as   of   yore.      So, 

it   is    clearly   the   duty   of   statesmen   who    guide   the 

destinies    of   mighty   empires,   to  guard  them    against 

these   pit-falls,    and   in   order    to  do   it  effectually  it  is 

equally      clear     that   all     the    component     parts   tbat 

y   comprise   the   empire   must    be   made  strong   enough 

to      stand     on     their     own     legs.      Fortunately    the 

potentialities   of   India  are  so  great  and  enormous  that 

it  can    supply   any   number  of  men   to  the  army;     so 

much   so    that   if   you   make  the  men   stand  three  feet 

apart   from   each  other  they   will   form  an    unbroken 

line   from   Calcutta   to  Berlin  I      (laughter    and    loud 

cheers).     But   why   are   not  men   forthcomiag  in  such 

large   numbers  ?     There    is   only  one  reason    for  this. 

And    it  is   the    distrust   of  our     bureaucracy.      Their 

suspicions   might   be   honest   suspicions,   but   what  is 

honest  is   not   always   true  (  cheers  ) .      It   has  been 

now   proved   to   the   hilt   that  their  misunderstanding 

4ibout    us,  though   honest,   was   due  merely  to  a  lack 
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IT  IS  SIMPLY  WICKED 

of  perception  on  their  part  of  our  good  intentions,  We 
have  shewn  that  we  never  meant  to  subvert  the 
British  sovereignty,  (  loud  cheers  ) ,  We  never 
entertained  the  idea  of  severing  the  British  connec- 
tion. We  believe  that  it  is  only  the  British  that 
can  have  genuine  sympathies  with  our  national  as- 
pirations and  can  satisfy  our  needs,  (cheers).  No 
one  ought  to  misunderstand  us  on  this  cardinal 
point.  We  are  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  person  of 
our  Emperor  and  His  Majesty's  empire  (  cheers  j. 
We  are  not  against  his  sovereignty  and  never  mean  to 
sever     our   connection    with   his    throne.        But   with 

all   that  you   must  remember  that  the  empire    does  not 
mean  a  bureaucracy.     Fighting    constitutionally   with 

the   bureaucracy    for   the  attainment  of  certain  rights 
and    privileges    which   we   are   entitled   to    as  citizens 

of  a  great  empire  dees  not  mean  any  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  empire  (  cheers  ),  If  some  people  try  to 
put  such  a  construction  on  our  endeavours  to  obtain 
our  legitimate  privileges,  I  sh^u'd  say  it  is  simply 
wicked  to  do  so.  Wi  do  certainly  want  to  help  our 
Government,  We  have  practically  helped  it  ia 
several  ways  ;  and  our  assistance  proceeds  in  no  way 
from  a  desire  to  obtaia  a  reward  for  it.  We  help  our 
Government,  because  it  Is  our  duty  to  do  so.  (cheersj. 
But  while  helpirg  them  at  this  moment  of  their 
supreme  need,  I  do  say  that  this  is  the  most  oppor* 
tune  time  to  emphasise  our  demands  and  you  should 
not  swerve   an  inch  from  doing  both   these  duties. 

Some  of  our   bureaucrats  say,    **Why   do   you  want 
aims  ?     We  are  here  to   protect   you  from   foreign   in^ 
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vasions  as  well  as  from  internal  violence",   I  ask,  how^ 
ever,   why  should  we  go  to  the  District  Superintendent 
of  Police  to  requset  him  to  protect  us  from  the   depre- 
dations of  a  tiger  in  the   jungle  ?     I  know   a  tiger  was 
at  large  in   the  jungles    of  Sinhagarh   but  the  people 
being  quite  unable  to    protect    themselves    against   his 
rapacity,    had   to     run   over    to  Poona    to   intimate  to 
the    Police    Superintendent    the    danger   and  obtain   a, 
redress   of  their  grievance.   The  Superintendent,  there* 
upon,  came  to  the  place   and    killed    that   tiger.     Why 
should   we  be    so  much  dependent   on  the   help   of  the 
authorities   even  in   such    petty  matters  ?      Does  the 
killing   of  a   tiger  mean   fomenting  a  rebellion?  (  cheer 
and  laughter  ),     But  our   splendid   co-operation  in  the 
present   war  has  thoroughly   satisfied  the  Government 
as  to  our  loyalty.     There  is   now   absolutely   no   doubt 
about  it  in  any  quarters.  And  there  ought  to  remain  no 
suspicion  whatsoever  about  it.     The    suspicion   having 

been  removed,  we  have  every  right  to  receive  from  our 
Government  the  privileges  of  carrying  arms.  The 
concession  will  not  only  promote  our  welfare  but  it 
will  go  to  strengthen  the  empire  as  well.  It  will  further 
secure  the  peace  of  the  country  if  all  three 
hundred  millions   are    provided    with   arms,   they  will 

strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  our  foe.  He  will  be 
afraid  of  waging  war  with  a  mighty  power   which   can 

muster  at  a  moment's  notice  millions  of  armed  people 
to  defend  the  empire.  The  grant  of  this  concession 
will  make  the  people  strong,  bold  and  manly.  It  will 
help  to  establish  a  reign  of  peace  all  over  the  world  and 
contribute   to   universal   satisfaction   and   welfare.     It 
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(  PERNICIOUS  ARMS  ACT, ) 

^11  obviate  the  necessity  of  passing  the  law  of  con- 
scription. Some  of  our  bureaucrats  still  assert  that 
they  by  themselves  are  eminently  powerful  to  protect 
the  vast  British  empire  from  any  danger  that  might 
threaten  it.  But  this  is  a  mere  idle  boast,  and  has  been 
proved  to  be  so  in  the  present  war.  The  war  has 
shown  that  you  must  secure  the  help  of  the  people  in 
order  to  defend  the  empire,  and  hence  our  just  demand 
derives  an  additional  force  from  the  necessities  of  the 
circumstances.  We,  therefore,  pray  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  concede  to  us  the  right  to  carry  arms.  And 
request  them  to  strike  one  from  the  statute  book  the 
pernicious  Arms  Act  which  has  eaten  into  the  vitals 
of  our  country.  Such  a  step  will  bring  delight  to  the 
hearts  of  millions  and  make  them  powerful  enough  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  empire  in  the  hour  of  its  need. 
We  again  assure  the  Goveroment  that  this  concession 
will  place  the  loyalty  of  the  people  on  a  more  solid 
foundation;  it  will  make  them  stronger,  and  will  go 
a  great  way  in  strengthening  the  empire  as  well.  With 
these  words,  delegates,  I  commend  this  resolution  to 
your  acceptance  and  I  hope  you  will  carry  It  with  ac- 
clamations, C  prolonged  cheers  and  ^'  Long  I<ive 
I^okamanya*'  **  Tilak  Maharajkigay'*  ), 
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My  Vaishya  Brothern. 

[At  an .  overwhelmingly  crowded  meeting  held  under  the-- 
auspices  of  the  cotton  brokers^  association  in  the  cotton  marliet  of 
Ahmednagar  in  honour  of  Lohamanya  Tilak  when  he  had  gone 
there  to  attend  the  District  Conference  in  May  1916^  a  beautiful 
address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Cotton  Market  IGommittee,  in 
reply  to  which  he  made  the  following  remarks: —  ] 

My  Vaishya  Brethren,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  by  presenting 
this  address,  I  am  also  profoundly  moved  by  the  en- 
logistic  terms  in  which  you  have  referred  to  the  services 
I  have  been  able  to  render  to  the  cause  of  our 
country.  But  whatever  be  the  motive  that  has  actuated 
you  in  presenting  the  address,  I  shall  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  impress  some  of  my  ideas  on  your 
minds.  I  may  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  whatever 
1  am  now  going  to  say,  refers  to  the  cause  entrusted 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  that  the  cause 
which  I  call  my  own,  is  equally  yours  and  demands 
your  active  sympathies,  because  the  country  is  as 
much  mine  as  it  is  ycurs  and  iStands  in  need  of  the 
services  of  every  class  of  its  varied  population. 

Gentlemen,  several  eminent  thinkers  have  de- 
voted their  attention  to  the  question  of  the  economic 
regeneration  of  India,  and  if  I  were  to  sum  up  the 
result  of  their  investigations,  I  would  say  that  India 
could  not  attain  greatness,  unless  she  was  In  posses* 
slon  of  the  elementary  rights  of  self-Government* 
(cheers^.     I    need    not    tell  you  that    self-government 
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means  the  right  of  administerlug  our  own  iuter- 
Jial  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  Our  self-government  is  strictly  on  colonial 
lines.  You  know  that  in  our  own  household 
affairs  we  do  not  carry  on  our  business  under  the 
direction  of  our  neighbour,  so  is  the  case  with  public 
business. 

(  CEIFY  STUMBLING  BLOCK.  ) 

The  public  affairs  have  got  to  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned. 
Government  is  nothing  more  than  an  institution  whose 
sole  business  is  to  look  to  the  welfare  and  minister  to 
the  comforts  of  the  people.  This  Is  the  fundamental 
duty  of  the  state  and  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
charged unless  the  people  have  adequate  power  to 
carry  out  their  wishes.  All  our  grievances  stand 
tinredressed  because  we  have  not  the  political  power 
to  carry  our  wishes  into  practice.  The  lack  of  this 
effective  power  is  the  chief  stumbling  block  in  our  way 
to  national  prosperity.  We  may  wish  to  lay  out  a 
railway  line  in  our  district,  we  may  wish  to  open  new 
industries,  we  may  wish  to  eliminate  the  vice  of  drink- 
these  things  we  may  wish  to  do;  but  they  cannot  be 
done  by  merely  indulging  in  pious  wishes.  It  requires 
political  power  to  translate  these  wishes  into  actual 
facts.  Some  people  say,  **  Why  should  you  want 
political     power  ?     It   you      wish     to     stop   the   evil 
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x)i  drink,  you  may  go  on  advising  people  and 
exhort  them  to  abstain  from  drinking.  "  But  the 
work  of  dissuading  bad  people  from  drink  cannot 
effectively  be  done  merely  by  words.  If  such  reforms 
could  be  carried  out  merely  by  advice,  the  work  of 
administrating  states  would  be  made  exceedingly  easy^ 
What  is  then  the  Government  for  ?  It  is  for  carrying 
out  reforms  that  affect  the  welfare  of  the  people,  That  is 
the  fundamental  duty  of  the  state.  What  is  the  object  of 
your  brokers'  association  ?  Its  aim  ought  properly  to 
be  to  enrich  the  nation.  But  let  me  ask,  are  you 
adding  anything  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ?     On  the 

contrary,  you  are  enriching  the  merchants  of  othcj. 
countries.  In  our  scheme  of  self-government,  however, 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  encouragement  of 
indigenous  industry  and  commerce.  There  is  no  scope 
ior  their  growth  in  the  present  system,  and  hence,  the 
necessity  of  bringing  about  by  all  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional means  the  desired  change  in  the    administration. 

Some  people  say,  •*  Why  are  you  not  content  with 
accepting  whatever  the  Government  doles  out  to  you.  'J, 
To  me  this  seems  absurd.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
primary  duty  of  the  Government  to  satisfy  our  growing 
aspirations.  If  the  people  owe  a  sort  of  duty  towards 
the  sovereign  or  the  Government  the  latter  too  have  got 
certain  duties  to  perform  towards  the  people  over 
whose  destinies  they  rule,  A  kind  of  responsibility 
properly  speaking    devolves  upon  their  shoulders.     The 
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WE  ACGEPT    80VEEEI0N  POWER. 

state  has  no  doubt  built  railways,  put  up  post  and  tele- 
graph ofiBces,  opened  canals,  and  laid  out  roads.  What 
1  mean  to  say  is  that  they  ought  not  to  remain  content 
with  doing  what  they  have  hitherto  done.  They  should 
have  done  much  more.  That  Is  my  main  contention. 
I  further  say  that  the  Government  ought  to  have  ere 
long  initiated  us  into  the  practice  of  self-Government* 
Some  people  charge  us  with  bringing  the  Government 
into  contempt  or  hatred,  but  I  say  that  it  is  not  we  but 
those  who  oppose  us  that  bring  the  Government  into 
hatred, We  ask  the  Government  to  do  their  duty,  where- 
as these  people  come  in  the  way  of  our  advising  the 
Government  about  the  proper  fulfilment  of  their 
functions.  When  we  demand  self-government,  we  lay- 
particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  do  intend  to  be 
loyal  to  the  Brtish  connection.  We  make  it  clear  that 
our  self-government  shall  be  under  the  segis  of  the 
British  Government,  and  that  we  want  simply  some 
wholesome  changes  to  be  brought  about  in  the  present 
administration  by  strictly  lawful  means.  We  want  to 
bring  before  the  British  Parlament  a  Bill  embodying  the 
changes  we  desire.  When  all  this  is  clear,  is  there> 
I  ask,  any  room  for  misunderstanding  ?  Are  we 
committing  any  sin  or  crime  ?  1  emphatically  say-no  ! 
We  accept  sovereign  power  in  the  hands  of 
Britain.  We  continue  our  allegiance  to  the  British 
throne.  But  what  we  ask  for  is  the  transfer 
of  the  internal  administration  of  our  domestic 
affairs  to  our  own  hands.  As  Shriyut  Dadasaheb 
Khaparde  the  Nationalist  leader  of  C,  P.  has  very 
happily  put  it  at  the  Belgaum  Conference  in   his   presi* 
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dential  address,  we  do   not   want   to  remove   the  Idol 

In  the   temple,    we  want   to   change   the  worshippers 
(  cheers.  ) 

SUM  AND  SUBSTANCE  OF  HOME  RULE, 

The  British  sovereign  earnestly  desires  that  we  should 
prosper,  but  why  is  not  his  wish  fulfilled  ?  It  is  because 
of     the     present     bureaucratic     administration.     This 
irresponsible  system  of  rule  ought   to  come  to  an   end  J 
f  cheers,  )     We  want  to  be  loyal  to  the  British  throne, 
but  we  also  want  the  bureaucrats   to  be   responsible  to 
the  people,^     This  is   the   sum    and   substance   of  our 
demand  for  Home  Rule.  This  is   the  plain  meaning  of 
our  Swatajya.  With  a  view  to  prove   our   title   to  this 
kind  of  Swarajya,  with  a  view   to  vindicate   our  rights 
as     free      citizens   of    a    mighty    empire,      we   have 
willingly  and  cheerfully  given  every  sort  of   assistance 
to  our   rulers.     We   have  demonstrated  our  loyalty  by 
shedding  the  blood  of  our  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 
What  more  can   any  one   do   to  prove   his   loyalty  ?  If 
we   are    equal   to  if  not  better   than,    the   colonists^ 
in  respect  of  loyalty,  cooperation,  bravery,  valour  and 
civilisation,   why  should  our  just  rights  of   self-govern- 
ment be  held  back  from  us  f  Why  should  the   colonists 
be  allowed  to  govern  their  own  affairs  and  why  should 
we  be  treated  as  mere  children?  We  refuse  any  more  to 
be  treated  in  that  fashion,  fcheers)  We  are  determined 
not  to  allow  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue  any  longer, 
(  cheers  )    Our  Grand  Old  Man  has  cleaily  said  in   his 
memorable   speech   as   the    President   of  the   Calcutta 
Congress  of  1906  that  this  state  of  dependence   cannof. 
be  put  an  end  to  unless  we  are  invested  with   onr   pri- 
mary rights  as  free   citizens.     Every  science   and   all 
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MUST  DREAM  OF  IT  EVEN  IN  SLEEP. 
experience  inevitably  point  to  tlie  same  conclusion. 
No  nation  can  be  strong  and  healthy  unless  it  is  free. 
Fortunately,!  see  a  bright  future  dawning  on  the  horizon. 
Happily  the  Britishers  are  now  realising  with  an  ever- 
increasing  conviction  that  all  the  component  parts  of 
the  British  empire  ought  to  be  made  strong  and  self- 
sustaining.  They  are  feeling  that  the  strength  of  the 
empire  depends  primarily  on  the  individual  strength  of 
each  partner.  The  British  people  are  growing  more 
sympathetic  towards  us.  We  must  take  advantage  of 
this  golden  opportunity.  We  must  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  them  and  intensify  their  sympathy.  Such 
a  splendid  opportunity  is  not  likely  to  occur  again  for  a 
hundred  years  more.  Would  you  allow  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  slip  from  your  hands?  Or  would  you  gird  up 
your  loins  to  press  your  demands  with  determination 
and  vigour?  A  strong  resolve  on  your  part  is  what  Is 
wanted,  I  beseech  you  all  to  pledge  yourselves  for  poli- 
tical rights,  to  obtain  self-government.  Such  a  resolve 
alone  should  dominate  your  minds.  And  all  other 
desires  should  be  subservient  to  it.  Day  and  night,  one 
must  think  of  Home  Rule.  You  should  ponder  over  it 
•while  you  are  awake;  and  you  must  dream  of  it  even  in 
sleep.  You  must  get  mad  over  the  idea.  We 
have  started  an  Association  called  the  *  Home  Rule 
League  '  last  month  at  Belgaum,  Its  main  object  is 
to  strive  for  this  end.  The  people  of  Madras  are 
seriously  thinking  of  starting  such  an  organisation  and 
even  the  Congress  itself  is  preparing  a  draft  resolution 
of  self-government  on  these  lines,  I,  therefore,  implore 
you  all  to  help  our  cause  to  the   best  of  our  abilities, 
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and  if  you  give  us  all  your  support,  I  am  sure  our 
efforts  to  gain  Home  Rule  will  be  crowned  with 
success.     (  Prolonged  cheers.  ) 


OUB  CAMPAIGN  IN  ENGLAND. 
IThe  following  very  telling  speech  was  made  hy  Tilak  at  the  first 
Indian  Home  Bute  Gonferenee  held  on  17th   March  1917  in  th€ 
pandal  of  the  Provincial  Conference  at  NasikJ] 

Gentlemen, you  know  this  Home  Rule  League  of  ours 
^as  started  before  the  Lucknow  Congress  had  adopted 
the  resolution  of  Swaraj;  and  it  would  not  be  far  from 
the  truth  if  I  say  that  the  resolution  of  self-government 
as  passed  in  the  I^ucknow  Congress  Is  the  outcome  of 
the  labours  of  the  Home  Rule  I^eagues  of  Poona  and 
Madras.  (  cheers,  )  The  vigorous  agitation  carried 
<on  by  the  I^eagues  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  word- 
ing of  this  resolution.  Our  I^eague  has  laid  out  for 
itself  a  programme  of  activities,  which  does  not,  in  the 
least,  come  in  the  way  of  the  Indian  National  Congress^ 
It  cannot  possibly  hamper  the  work  of  the  Congressj 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  by  carrying  into  effect  what  the  Congress 
lays  down  in  its  resolutions^  The  Congress  dees  not 
do  any  executive  work.  It  only  deliberates,  tocusses 
the  opinion  of  thinking  people,  records  their  views, 
finds  out  a  via  media  between  the  divergent  opinions 
and  arrives  at  certain  conclusions.  It  does  nothing 
more  than  this  intellectual  labour.  I  don't  minimise 
the  importance  of  this   work.     I  admit  it  is  the  most 
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''  OUT  OF  ORDER.  " 

important  thing  to  do.  Focussing  the  opinions  of  the 
country  is  not  a  small  thing,  No  other  public  body  ha» 
done  the  work  so  effectually.  But  I  would  say  that  the 
Congress  should  now  do  something  more  than  mere 
deliberation.  Time  has  certainly  arrived  when  it  ought 
to  see  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  it  are  carried  into 
effect.  The  work  of  deliberation  has  been  sufficiently 
done;  but  now  performance  should  proceed  side  by 
side  with  deliberation.  But  the  very  constitution  of 
the  Congress  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  actual  work  beiog  done  by  it  at  a  speed  higher 
than  the  present;  and  to  remove  this  tardiness  I  had 
proposed  a  resolution  in  the  Subjects  Committee  of  the 
Lucknow  Congress,  requiring  the  Congress  to  appoint 
an  executive  committee.  But  lawyers  arose  and  threw 
out  my  suggestion  as  being  '*  Out  of  Order,  ''  as  if 
actual  work  was  to  find  no  scope  In  the  Congress 
programme  (L^aughter.  j  You  thus  see  that  under  the 
rules  as  they  stand  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  Congress  run  faster.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain 
that  the  Congress  cannot  meet  our  requirements.  It 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  the 
country.  And  the  necessity  was  keenly  felt  of  supplying 

this  want  by  starting  leagues  like  the  Home  Rule 
League,  which  would  supplement  the  work  of  the 
Congress,  You  thus  see  that  our  Home  Rule  League 
starts  to  work  just  at  the  point  wheie  the  Congress 
stops. 

Forttjnately  the  idea  of  Home  Rule  has  had  a 
firm  hold  on  the  miad  of  the  nation,  and  people  who 
hitherto  remained  aloof  from  us  are   swelling  the  ranks 
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A  VEEY  SACRIED  WOBK. 

'^t  Home  Rulers  in  large  numbers  every  day  i  You  will  be 
glad  to  know,  gentlemen,  tbat  pleased  witb  the  work 
the  Home  Rule  I^eague  has  been  doing,  the  Hon*ble 
Mr«  Upasani  has  this  day  enlisted  himself  as  a  Home 
Ruler,  (  cheers  ).  I  have  no  doubt  that 
as  the  general  sympathy  with  our  cause  will 
increase,  every  man  with  a  sane  head  will  necessarily 
come  forward  to  join  us.  Our  I^eague  has  been  carry- 
ing on  a  very  sacred  work.  Its  function  is  most 
important  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  increase  the  number 
oi  its  members  and  enlist  for  it  the  sympathy  of  as 
many   people  as  we  can, 

ABOVE  FIFTY  THOUSAND. 
Our     Secretary     has      just      told     us      that      the 
membership      has      gone      over      fifteen      thousand. 
But  I  say  it      ought  to  have   gone   by  this    time  above 
fifty  thousand  (  cheers.  )     Not  only  that,  but  I  wish  to 
see  the  members  counted  not  by  the  thousand    but   by 
lacks.     (Tremendous    cheers    )       We     must    try    to 
approach  the  masses,    popularise  among   them  the  idea 
of  Swarajya,  explain  to   them  the  essential   features  of 
the  Home  Rule  we  want, and  secure  their  support  to  our 
cause.     The  present  is   a  most    splendid    opportunity 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  lightly    slip  it  away.     Gentle- 
men, you   should  now  devote  all  your   attention  to  the 
furtherance   of  the   cause  that  we  have  undertaken  and 
should  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  to  call  yourself  a  Home 
Ruler,  Ask  also  your  brethern  of  the  villages  to  follow  you. 
If  an  official  or  a  police  constable  asks  you,  **Have  you 
joined  the  Home  Rule  League"  ?  Tell  him  without  the 
least  hesitation  or  fear,  ** Yes  I  have  enlisted  myself  as 
a    member  of   the   Home   Rule   League  »'•     There  is 
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MR.  LIONEL  CURTIS  OF  THE  ROUND   TABLE. 

nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in  joining  tlie  Home  Rule 
League.  But  side  by  side  witii  the  work  of  educating 
the  masses,  attempts  must  be  made  to  remove  the 
misconceptions  that  prevail  in  England  about  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  India  by  sending  capable  men  to 
advocate  our  cause  of  Home  Rule.  In  this  respect  we 
would  do  well  to  adopt  the  methods  of  Mr.  Lionel  Cuitis 
of  the  Round  Table-of  course  I  don't  wish  you  to  adopt 
bis  views.  (Laughter).  We  can  very  profitably 
imitate  his  industry,  his  methods  of  systematic  studjr 
and  perseverance.  If  you  understand  the  significance 
of  the  times,  if  you  rightly  value  the  magnitude  of  the- 
task  that  faces  us,  if  you  make  all  other  objects  subservi- 
ent to  this  supreme  need  of  the  country,  I  am  sure,  God 
will  never  fail  to  come  to  your  assistance.  If  you 
really  realise  the  urgency  of  our  work,  no  sacrifices  will 
be  too  great  to  be  msde,  and  no  obstacle  too  great  to  be 
overcome.  (Cheers  of  *'  Bande  Mataram '*  and 
**Tllak  Maharajki  jay''  ). 


Among  the  Brahmins  of  Nasik. 

[  In  'replying  to  an  address  presented  by  the  Braihmtn 
C/ommunity  of  Nasik  in  the  month  of  May  1917 ^  Lokamanya 
said : —  ] 

Lfaxned  Brahmins, 

Id  ^the  address  which  you  have  just  now 
presented  to  me,  a  number  of  references  to  me  are 
made  in  the  most  glowing  terms  which  I  hardly 
deserve.  Leaving  aside,  therefore,  the  encomiums 
and     poetic      exaggerations    I    accept    with    sincerer 
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gratitude  your  address  as  an  indication  of  your 
hearty  benedictions.  In  the  address  you  have 
called  me  **  Karma  Yogdcharya.  "  But  I  submit 
that  that  appellation  has  been  given  to  a  wrong 
person.  Strictly  speaking  the  real  **  Karmayog^- 
charya''  is  King  Janaka.  Even  I^ord  Shrikrishna 
was  not  the  first  to  expound  the  **  Karma  Yoga'*.  This 
Yoga  was  in  vogue  in  this  land  when  it  was  on  the 
summit  of  its  glory;  but  as  it  slackened,  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  also  began  to  decline.  Wealth  and  power 
began  to  forsake  the  land  since  the  time  the  people 
neglected  this  **Yoga'\  This  ''Yoga",  our  Shastras 
say,  both  contributes  to  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
bliss,  and  makes  for  material  prosperity.  It  has  been 
laid  down  in  our  religious  books  that  **  Swarajya '* 
can  be  obtained  only  when  you  practise  the  **  Karma- 
yoga,"  when  you  put  forth  your  energies  without 
expecting  any  reward  in  return,  when  you  do  your 
duty  cheerfully  for  duty's  sake,  when  you  combine 
manly  action  with  metaphysical  knowledge. 

Our  forefathers  bestowed  a  very  serious  thought 
over  what  is  called  the  true**Swa"or  essence  of 
man,  and  the  true  **  Rdjya.'*  And  looking  to  their 
achievements,  we  may  say  that  the  world  has  not  as 
yet  accomplished  the  stage  of  progress  reached  by  our 
forefathers.  What  is  called  **Swarajya"  or  the  spiritual 
bliss  is  not  at  all  different  from  the  **Swara]ya'*  or 
the  people's  government  or  kingdom  for  which  we 
are  all  striving  to-day  Ccheers).  Our  aim  ought  not 
to  be  the  attainment  of  only  one  of  these  kingdoms; 
we  must  secure    both.     Our  religious  literature    seems 
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to  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom,  chiefly  because  the  material 
power  was  already  In  the  possession  of  our  ancestors; 
and  we  must  interpret  these  ancient  books  In  the  light 
of   this   explanation. 

AN  IDLE  POET. 
Our  Vedantic  philosophy  is  meant  for  the 
use  of  all  the  four  '/Varnas''  that  go  to  compose 
our  society.  It  is  not  Intended  merely  for  the 
Brahmins  or  ascetics  who  practise  penance  in  the 
woods.  It  is  true  that  God  manifests  Himself  in 
a  human  form  called  the  **  Avatar;  '*  but  it  Is  utterly 
wrong  to  suppose  that  we  as  human  beings  have  no 
duty  placed  upon  our  shoulders.  It^is  no  use  arguing 
that  God  is  all  powerful,  that  He  will  do  every  thing  for 
us  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  world.  God 
no  doubt  helps,  but  he  helps  those  only  who   put  their 

shoulders  to  the  task  of  elevating  themselves.  An 
English  adage  says,  "  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. "  This  is  the  law  ot  nature.  A  certain 
Sanskrit  poet  has  said: — God  who  has  brought  us  into 
this  world  has  already  made  arrangement  for  us 
by  providing  milk  In  the  breasts  of  the  mother;  will 
He  not  take  care  of  us  till  our  death  ?  Why  should 
then  we  trouble  ourselves  In  the  matter  of  earning  our 
livelihood?"  This  verse  must  have  been  composed 
by  an  idle  poet.  I^et  me  tell  you  frankly  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  every  Sanskrit  verse  Is  as 
much  entitled  to  credence  as  the  Veda  itself.  Such  a 
Hind  belief  Is  not  warranted  by  scientific  methods. 
We  must  discard  such  verses  with  the  lesson  which 
they  seok  to  convey  as  trash,  since  they  lead  us   astray 
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from    the   path    of  duty,   and   keep  us  away  from  the 
attainment  of  our  true  spiritual  salvation. 

If   we  really  wish  to   attain  power  in  this  world  and 
also  to  secure  the  supreme  spiritual  bliss,  we  must  give 
up  false  notions  that  induce  inaction,   and   must   apply 
ourselves  assiduously  to  the  task  of  our  own  regenera- 
tion.    Then   alone   can    we  hope   to  gain   our  object. 
True,    it  is  not    always  in   our  power  to   change  our 
circumstances,    but  it     certainly   rests   with  us   to  do 
our  duty   at  all   times  and   especially   at  a   time  when 
favourable   circumstances   have    arisen.     It  is  an  axio- 
matic truth  that  actions  must  bear  their    consequences 
sooner   or   later,   but   no  action   can   remain   without 
producing  its  proper  consequence.      What  is  **  Karma 
Yoga?"     What  is  its   fundamental   principle?     It  is 
nothing   more   than   that   you   ought  to  do  your   duty 
irrespective  of  the   prospect   of  an  immediate  success. 
One  ought  to    bear  in  mind   that  the  good  deed  one  is 
performing  is       bound  to     have  its      good      result  in 
the  long     run.      But      we      must    go   on    doing  not- 
withstanding   the    severe    disappointment  which    we 
may   at     times     suffer.     It    is     the   hope     of    imme- 
diate   success     that   is  the   source   of  disappointment 
but  when  you   don*t   fix   your   gaze   upon   this   hope, 
you  have  no  reason  to  get  mortified,  And  If  this  is  true 
in  the  case   of  an   individual,  it  must   be   equally   true 
in  the  case  of  a  nation.     If  we  get   mangoes  to  eat,  it 
is   the   result   of    the   good   deeds  of  our   forefathers 
who  planted   them   and  laboured  to   rear  them  up.     If 
we   wish   that   our   sons    and     grandsons  should    get 
.mangoes,      we   must   likewise  plant  these    trees.     It 
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Is,  therefore,  evident  that.'maa  must  be  busy  and 
dutiful,  even  though  his  industry  might  not  bring  its 
fruit  in  his  lifetime.  This  *'  Wheel  of  Action  "  can- 
not come  to  a  stand-still.  It  is  the  holy  commandment 
of  I^ord  Shrikrlshna  that  this  wheel  should  move 
for  everj  If  we  cease  to  be  busy  and  give  up  per- 
forming our  duties,  our  descendants  will  curse  us.. 
The  theory   of  fatalism   is  wrong   and  I    should   think 

the  strong  bias  in  its  favour  is  due  to  the  long  political 
subjection  to  alien  domination. 

DUTY  FOR  DUTTS  SAKE. 
What  is  good  Government  ?  It  is  that 
kind  of  administration  under  which  every 
individual  is  perfectly  free  to  develop  his  facul- 
ties. Our  ancient  law-giver  **  Manu  "  says  that  the 
king  who  discourages  the  attempts   of  his   subjects  to 

attain  the  unfettered  development  of  their  individual 
powers,  cannot  obtain  happiness  in  the  next  world. 
We  have  been   regarding   the  person   of    the   king   as 

God  incarnate  and  even  now  we  look  upon  him  with 
the  same  pious  reverence  ;  but,  with  all  that,  we  do 
afl&rm  that  he  too  has  certain  duties  attaching  to  his 
office  as  a  king.  Manu  says,  **  The  king  who  fails  to 
perform  his  duties  in  this  world  brings  disgrace  upon 
himself  during  life  and  after  death."  What  I  mean  to 
Impress  upon  your  minds  is  this  that  you  should 
obtain  both  Swa  and  Rajya  by  doing  your  duty  for 
duty's  sake,  by  performing  your  part  without  expecting 
an  immediate  reward.  This  is  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  philosophy  of  •*  Karma.'*  We  have  only 
to  see  how  these  principles  hold  good  when  applied 
to   the   question  of  our   material     welfare.      I^earned 
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gentlemen,  why  do  we  demand  the  rights  and  privilege!? 
of  self-government  ?  We  demand  them  so  that  ouir 
future  generations  shall  be  happy.  Our  self-govern- 
ment does  not  mean  that  we  should  overthrow  the 
present  BritisTi  Government  and  supplant  it  by  that  of 
any  other  foreign  power.  What  we  are  striving  for  i» 
the  acquisition  of  effective  control  over  our  internat 
affairs.  The  power  that  is  at  present  wielded  by  the 
bureaucracy  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  people.  This^^ 
only  is  our  aim. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
for  our  country  to  remain  isolated  and  entirely 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Several  ties 
have  wielded  us  to  the  British  Empire  and  through 
It  with  the  other  nations  as  well.  In  the  scheme  of  our 
Self-government  we  have  to  keep  these  relations 
intact.  We  cannot  do  without  them.  We  have  to 
take  the  world  as  It  is  constituted  at  present,  and  see 
what  role  our  nation  can  perform  in  that  composite 
whole.  We  have  got  to  consider  these  things  when 
we  consider  how  to  attain  Home  Rule, The  object  of  our 
agitation  is  to  gain  Self-government,  to  raise  the  status 
of  the  Indians,  to  turn  them  into  men  whereas  they  are 
now  looked  upon  more  or  less  as  chattels.  As  the 
animals  are  fed  and  looked  after  solely  by  their  kee- 
pers, so  are  the  Indians  looked  after  by  the  present 
bureaucrats.  The  Governor  has  to  see  whether  the 
crop  of  a  particular  province  is  sufl&cient  to  maintain 
the  population  of  that  province.  The  Governor  has  to 
see  whether  a  relief  fund  should  be  started  to  provide 
for  the  famine-stricken  souls.The  Governor  has  to  think 
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UNINTELLIGENT  CRAMMING. 
out  aud  settle  measures  to  combat  the  dire  epidemic 
of  plague.  What  a  terrible  dependence  does  this  system 
Involve  !  I^ook  at  the  education  we  get  nowa-days! 
It  is  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  unintelligent 
cramming  of  certain  theories  and  formulas.  What  can 
we  hope  to  achieve  with  such  a  system  of  education  ? 
I^earned  gentlemen,  we  have  to  put  up  a  tough  fight  in 
order  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  a  free  people.  There 
is    nothing   unconstitutional,    nothing    illegal    in    this 

fight.  How  strange  it  is  that  our  people  who  are  so 
busy  with  trying  to  achieve  bliss  in  the  other  world, 
should  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  present 
struggle  of  our  liberation  1  Every  Vedantin  will  concede 
that  the  same  Atmd  dwells  In  the  bodies  of  the  English* 
men,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  If  this  Is  true  why  should 
we  be  afraid  of  the  liberal  thoughts  of  the  free  En- 
glishman ?  Do  not  suppose  that  the  Western  coun- 
tries have  no  Vedantins,  and  that  the  Vedantins  are 
confined  only  to  this  country.  But  the  western  Vedan- 
tins hold  that  the  people  who  wield  no  political  power 
are  a  race  of  dehumanised  human  beings  ^cheers). 
If  you  continue  in  this  state  of  dependence  and  trans- 
mit it  to  your  future  generations,  beware  you  will 
perpetuate  the  bondage   of  your  nation  ! 

Mind,  gentlemen,  that  it  lies  mostly  in  your  hands 
either  to  make  or  mar  your  future.  You  are  the  archi- 
tects of  your  own  fortune.  The  Gita  says  **One  is  one's 
own  friend,  as  well  as  the  enemy."  God  has  endowed 
you  with  free  will  and  a  free  power  of  action.  If  you 
fail  to  make  use  of  it,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  God;  it 
is  entirely  yours.     If  man  so  wills  with  a  strong  deter- 
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ELEPHANT  AND  TEE  VEDANTIN. 

minatlon,  he  can   raise   himself  to  the  status    of   Go^ 

himself.     Why  not  apply   the   same   principle   in   the 

matter    of     obtaining   our    self-government  ?      Some- 

Vedantins  say  that    the   world  is   a  sham  and  a   mere 

illusion.     But  granting  that  it  is  so,  you  have  no  right 

to  shirk  your   duties,    remembering    that    you  do   not 

give  up  eating  and  sleeping  which  by  the  by,  are  equally 

a   delusion.      You  perhaps     know    the   story   of  the 

elephant   and  the  Vedantin,     A    **  Sanyasin  "   being 

afraid   of  an  elephant  that  came   upon   him   began   to 

tun  away,  A  certain  person  asked  him,  **Swamin,  why 

do  you  run  away  if  the    elephant  is  a  delusion  as  being 

part   of  the  **  Maya**  ?     The    Sanyasin  in  reply   said,; 

**Just  as  the  elephant  is  false,  so  also  my  tunning 
away   is   false     and    you   need   not    take   it   as   being 

something  real.*'  This  reply  of  the  Sanyasin  contains 
a  very  good  moral  which  is  worthy  of  note.  We  have 
got  to  perform  our  duties,  unreal  though  they  might 
be,  so  long  as  we  don't  commit  suicide  on  the  ground 
that  our  body  too  is  unreal.  So  long  as  we  look  upon, 
our  bodies  as  real  we  must  perform  our  several  duties 
as  real  things,  though  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  might 
be  looking  upon  this  world  as  unreal.  If  we  arm  our- 
selves with  this  firm  conviction,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  desist  from  performing  our  duties.  To  a 
Vedantin  who  would  ask  us  to  be  idle  and  remain 
supremely  icdifferent  to  our  worldly  business,  I  would 
put  the  question,  **  If  all  that  you  see  is  illusory,  why 
do  you  not  forthwith  slash  your  body  with  a  knife  *'  ? 
The  real  thing  is  that  we  have  false  notions  about  the 
unreality  of   the   world, 
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FALSE  NOTIONS, 
Duty  for  duty's  sake  is  the  gist  of  the  Karma 
philosophy  and  the  performance  of  our  duties  in 
this  way  does  not  in  the  least  come  in  our  way 
of  attaining  supreme  bliss.  Success  should  not 
throw  us  into  ecstasy,  nor  should  failure  cause  us 
despondency.  The  true  **  Karmayoga  '*  consists  In 
doing  our  duty  without  the  expectation  of  any  reward 
for  ourselves.  India  has  not  come  to  grief  on  account 
of  the  preaching  of  Vedantic  theories;  it  has  suffered 
degradation  on  account  of  the  false  notions  about 
Vedanta,  These  notions  are  due  partly  to  the  influence 
of  foreign  domination  over  us,  Greek  travellers  have 
recorded  of  India  that  people  of  India  slept  in  the 
night  throwing  open  the  doors  of  their  houses.  So 
intensely  spiritual  and  moral  was  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  India  in  the  days  of  old.  But  why  has  it  been 
changed?  What  is  responsible  for  this  vast  change? 
To  my  mind  it  is  our  long  subjection  to  the  aliens' 
rule  that  has  brought  about  this  change  for  the  worse  in 
our  moral  condition.  Just  as  our  limbs  lose  the  power 
of  performing  their  functions  by  a  long  dis-use,  so  also 
is  the  case  with  certain  qualities  of  the  brain  and  the 
heait.  Our  helplessness  of  to-day  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  ceased  to  think  that  we  are  great.  The 
province  of  our  activities  and  the  scope  of  our  ambi- 
tions has  been  thoroughly  obscured  by  wrangles  and 
internal  feuds.  Our  vision  has  been  blinded  by  self- 
interest  and  we  have  all  become  self-regarding  people, 
with  no  ambition  to  look  after  anything  beyond  our 
immediate  gain.  The  sphere  of  our  activities  does 
xiot  go  beyond  our  small  village.  It  Is  ridiculous  and 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  one    has  no  concern  to  look 
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after  public  welfare,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
alone.  This  reasoning  does  not  behove  good  and 
honest  citizens  of  a  great  empire.  At  least  this  line  of 
argument  should  not  commend  itself  to  a  class  of 
*•  Sanyasins  "  who  have  to  depend  for  their  very 
sustenance  on  the  alms  of  the  house- holders  (  Gri« 
hasthds).  When  a  man's  idea  of  the  house-hoM 
grows  wider  and  he  begins  to  feel  at  one  with  the 
-whole  nation,  certainly  then  can  it  be  said  fehat  he 
alone  has  realised  the  truth  of  the    **  Vedauta  ". 

Home  Rule  means  the  management  of  household 
affairs.  Here  also  you  must  take  the  word  to  mean  such 
a  wide  home  as  I  have  indicated  above,  Why  should 
not  the  **  Grihastha  *'  make  the  whole  country  as  his 
liome  ?  If  he  does,  it  naturally  falls  to  his  share  of 
house-hold  duties  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country. 

WHAT  IS  BEAKTI  ? 
I^earned  gentlemen,  today  we  are  living  under 
very  favourable  circumstances.  We  often  repeat  that 
the  whole  of  Europe  has  now  awakened.  But  why  should 
we  now  lag  behind  in  efforts  to  bring  our  country  to  the 
forefront  of  modern  states  ?  Russia  is  awakened  ta 
its  duty,  England  is  now  fighting  for  the  liberties  of 
-a  small  country  like  Belgium,  the  very  smallest 
nation  is  striving  to  go  ahead  in  the  vanguard 
of  civilisation.  I  put  it  to  you,  learned  Brahmins, 
why  should  you  remain  content  with  your  preseut 
position  of  abject  dependence  ?  Are  you  going  to 
allow  this  golden  opportunity  to  slip  away  from  your 
hands  ?  What  is  Bhakti  ?  Bhakti  is  nothing  but 
propitiating  God  with  our  holy  acts.  Wherever  there  is 
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BRAHMINS,  AWAKE  AND  APilSE. 
action  there  is  its  result,  The  action  and  its  fruit  are 
inseparable.  That  is  the  Inviolable  law  of  the  Karma 
philosophy.  If  you  endeavour  to  uplift  your  nation, 
God  is  there  to  crown  your  efforts  with  success,  God 
will  never  help  you  unless  you  help  yourselves.  It  is 
only  man  himself  that  can  bring  about  his  own  salva- 
tion. *If  you  don't  act  like  human  beings,  of  what  use 
are  you  to  your  country  ?  The  nation  does  not  mean 
the  geographical  division  of  the  globe.  The 
nation  is  not  made  up  of  mountains  and  trees i 
rivers  and  lakes,  towns  and  roads.  The 
nation  is  made  up  of  the  people  that  inhabit  its 
surface.  Our  country  is  called  Hindustan,  not  after 
the  trees  and  mountains,  but  after  us,  men,  Hindi 
men.  Show  by  your  brave  conduct,  by  your  manly 
acts  that  you  are  a  living  people  and  that  your  country 
is  a  living  nation.  Then  alone  can  the  name  Hindustan 
be  said  to  have  its  true  meaning.  I  say  you  will  prove 
your  fitness  for  self-government,  only  when  you  will 
show  by  >our  conduct  that  you  are  not  in  the  least 
satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  dependence.  You 
must  be  active  day  and  night.  If  you  work  with 
earnestness,  I  am  sure  self-government  will  ba  yours, 
within  a  year  or  two  (Loud  cheers) ,  God  Is  now  only 
expectit3g  ycu  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  circum* 
stances,  I  hope  that  God  will  move  you  to  put  your 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  of  our  national  march.  Brahmins, 
awake  and  arise;  and  that  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  to 
you,  I  hope  my  words  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears,. 
(  Prolonged  cheers.  ) 
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Luck-now. 

[  The  Lucknow  Congress  of  1918  was  the  first  united 
Congress  after  the  Surat  fracas-^Tilak  was  the  hero  of  the 
day.  He  was  there  on  the  Congress  platform  for  the  first 
time  after  his  release  from  transportation  for  six  long  years, 
Tlie  Hon,  Babu  Ambika  Charan  Muzumdar  had  already  welcoTned 
him  very  cordially  in  his  presidential  address  and  when 
he  rose  to  support  the  resolution  of  Self^Govemment  at* 
swardji  the  reception  that  was  accorded  to  him  was  something 
unique  and  exceeded  all  expectations,  the  whole  house  standing  in 
his  honour.  Amidst  tremendous  and  prolonged  cheers,  he  said  : — •] 
Mr,  President,  Brother-delegates,  Ladies 
AND  Genti^emen, 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  reception  that 
you  have  given  me  on  this  platform,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  think  that 
this  reception  is  given  to  me  personally.  It  is  given,- 
if  I  rightly  understand,  for  those  principles  for  which 
we  have  been  fighting.  The  resolution  which  I  wish 
to  support  embodies  all  these  principles.  It  Is  the 
resolution  of  Self-Government.  It  is  that  for  which 
we  have  been  fighting,  for  which  the  Congress  has 
been  fighting  for  tbe  last  thirty  years.  The  first  note 
of  it  was  heard  ten  years  ago  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hoogly,  and  it  was  sounded  by  the  Grand  Old  Man  of 
India,  that  Parsee  patriot  of  Bombay,  Dadabhal 
Naoroji.  Since  the  note  was  sounded  differences  of 
opinion  arose.  Some  said  that  the  note  ought  to  be 
carried  on  acd  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  detailed 
scheme   at  once,    that  it  should  be  taken  up  and  made 
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was  another  party  amongst  us  that  said  that  it  could 
not  be  done  so  soon,  and  the  tune  of  that  note  required 
to  be  a  little  lowered.  That  was  the  cause  of  dis- 
sension ten  years  ago,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
lived  these  ten  years  to  see  that  we  are  reunited  in 
this  Congress  and  we  are  going  to  put  our  voices  and 
shoulders  together  to  push  on  this  scheme  of  Self-Go- 
vernment.  And  not  only  have  we  lived  to  see  these 
differences  closed,  but  to  see  the  differences  of  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans  closed  as  well.  So  we  have  now 
united  In  every  way  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  we 
have  found  that  *  LUCK'  in  *I,ucknow'  (Laughter.) 
So  I  consider  it  the  most  auspicious  session  of  this 
thirty-first  Indian  National  Congress, 
YIELDED  TOO  MUCH  I 

There  are  only  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  wish 
to  address  you.  It  has  been  said,  gentlemen,  by 
some,  that  we  Hindus  have  yielded  too  much  to  our 
Mahomedan  brethren.  I  am  sure  I  represent  the  sense 
<of  the  Hindu  community  all  over  India,  when  I  say 
that  we  could  not  have  yielded  too  much.'  I  would 
not  care  if  the  rights  of  Self -Government  are  granted 
to  the  Mahomedan  community  only.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
would  not  care  if  they  are  granted  to  the  Rajputs ;  I  would 
not  care  if  they  are  granted  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Hindu  population,  provided  the  British  Government 
consider  them  more  fit  than  the  educated  classes  ol 
India  for  exercising  those  rights ;  I  would  not  care  it 
these  rights  are  granted  to  any  section  of  the  Indian 
community.     Then  the  fight  will  be  between  them  and 
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a  triangular  fight.  We  have  to  gain  these  rights i  re- 
member,-from  a  powerful  bureaucracy,  an  unwilling 
bureaucracy  ;  naturally  unwilling  because  the  bureau- 
cracy now  feels  that  these  rights,  these  privileges,  this 
authority  will  pass  out  of  their  hands,  I  would  feel 
the  same  if  I  were  In  that  position,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  blame  the  bureaucracy  for  entertaining  that 
natural  feeling.  But  natural  as  that  feeling  may  be, 
it  is  a  feeling  which  we  have  to  combat  against.  It 
is  a  feeling  that  is  not  conducive  to  the  growth  o£ 
Self  "Government  in  this  country.  We  have  to  fight 
against  that  feeling,  and  as  you  have  to  fight  against 
a  third  party,  it  is  a  very  important  thing  that  you 
stand  on  this  platform  united,  united  in  race,  united 
in  religion  and  united  as  regards  all  shades  of  different 
political  opinions.  That  is  the  most  important  event 
of  the  day. 

BETTER  THAN  BOYCOTT, 

Let  us  glance,  as  I  said,  ten  years  back.  When 
Mr,  Dadabhai  Naoroji  declared  that  Swara;  should'' he 
our  goal,  its  name  was  Swaraj,  I^ater  on,  it  came  to 
be  known  as  Self-Government  and  constitutional  re- 
form,^and  we  Nationalists  style  it  Home  Rule,  It  is 
all  the  same,  one  in  different  names.  There  is 
the  objection  raised  that  Swaraj  has  a  bad  odour  in 
India  and  Home  Rule  has  a  bad  odour  in  England, 
and  hence  we  ought  to  call  it  constitutional  reform. 
I  do  not  care  to  call  it  by  any  name,  I  do  not  care 
ior  the  name.  If  you  style  it  as  ABC  Reform 
Scheme  or  X  Y  Z  Reform  Scheme,   I  shall  be   equally 
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couteut.  But  I  believe  you  have  hardly  realised  the 
importance  and  the  character  of  that  scheme  of  reform. 
I,et  me  tell  you  that  it  is  far  more  liberal  than  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  when  we  contemplate  what 
possibilities  it  carries  with  it.  It  may  not  be  complete 
Home  Rule,  but  it  is  more  than  a  beginning  of  it.  It 
may  not  be  complete  self-government,  but  it  is  far 
better  than  local  self-government.  (Laughter).  It 
may  not  be  Swaraj  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word, 
but  it  is  far  better   than  6ze/fl;fl?^j^/ and  boycott.     It  is,^ 

BO  tJOT  THINK  IT  IS  AN  EASY  TASK, 
in   fact,    a   synthesis   of  all  the  Congress  resolutions 
parsed  during   the  last  thirty   years,    a   synthesis   that 
will  help  all  to  proceed  to  work  in  a  definite    and  res- 
ponsible manner.     We  cannot  now  afford  to  spend  our 
energies   on  all  the  resolutions  on  the  Public  Servicesi 
the  Arms  Act  and  sundry  others.     All  is  comprehended 
and  included  in  this  one  resolution.   I  would  ask  every- 
one of  you  to  try  to  carry  out  this  one  resolution    with 
all  your  effort,  might  and  enthusiasm.   Everything  that 
you  can  command,   your  intelligence,    money,  enthu- 
siasm,   all  must  now   be  devoted  to   carrying   out   this 
scheme  of  reforms.     Do  not  think   it  is  an    easy   task, 
nothing  can  be   gained   by  passing  resolutions    on  thi& 
platform,  by  the  simple  union  of  the  two  races,  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans,   and  the  two  parties,  Moderates  and 
Nationalists.     The  union  is  intended  to   create  a  cer— 
tain  power  and  energy  among  us,  and  unless  that  power 
and  energy  are   exercised   to   the  utmost,    you   cannot 
hope  to  succeed  ;  so   great  are   the   obstacles   in    your 
way.     You  must  now  prepare   yourselves   to  fight   for 
the  scheme.  In  short,    I  do  not  care  if  the  sessions    of 
the  Congress  are  held  no  longer,     I  believe  it  has  done, 
its  work  as  a  deliberative  body, 
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The  next  part  is  the  executive  and  that  will  be 
placed  before  you  afterwards.  Remember,  what  has 
to  be  done!  It  is  not  the  time  for  speaking.  When 
•Sze/«fdf/ was  declared  to  be  our  goal,  it  was  a  question 
whether  it  was  a  legal  goal.  The  Calcutta  High 
Court  held  it  was  a  legal  goal  a  year  afterwards.  But 
then  there  arose  another  question,  z^/sr.,  in  what  way 
we  should  carry  on  our    propaganda,  so  as  not  to  cast 

NOW  DECIDED  JUDICIALLY. 

any  slur  on  the  bureaucracy,   which  was   the  master  at 

the  time.     That  point  has  now  been  decided  judicially 

that  you  can  make   any  criticism    in   order  to   further 

your  objects  and    justify   your   demands    and    that  it 

comes  within  the  bounds  of  law.   So  the  goal  of  Swaraj 

and  the  way  of  preaching  it  have  both  been  declared  legal 

and  here  you  have  a  specific  scheme  of  Swaraj  passed 

by  the  united  committees  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedans. 

All  the  thorns  in  your  way  have  been  removed.     It  will 

be  your  own    fault  if  you    do  not  succeed    in  attaining 

what  is  now  described  in  this  scheme.     That  is  a  very 

serious  responsibility.     Do  not  shirk  it,  but  work  for 

it.     The  days  of  wonders  are  gone.    You   cannot  now 

feed  100,000    people  on  a  few  crumbs  of  bread   as  you 

did  in  Jesus's  days.  The  attaining  of  the  object  cannot 

be  achieved  by  wonders   of  heaven.     You  have  to  do 

it.    These  are  days  of  work  and   incessant  labour,  and 

I  hope  that   by  the   help  of   Providence   you  will  find 

that  energy  and  those  resources  which  are  required  for 

carrying  out  that  scheme  within  the   next  two  years  to 

come,   if  not   by   the    end   of   1917,   when   I    expect 

that  the  war   will  be  closed,    and  then  I  hope  we  shall 

meet  at  some  place  in   India  where  we  shall  be  able  to 

laise  up  the  banner  of  Self -Rule.  '^  C  L,oud  Applause.  ) 
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Internment  of  Ali  Brothers. 

[  The  Mother  of  Mahomed  Ali  and  Shauliat  Ali  who  atttendsd 
the  Calcutta  GongrgsM  of  1917,  was  conducted  to  the  dais  by  Mrt* 
Ji09ant  and  Mrs*  Sarojini  Naidu,  The  whol9  house  rose  and 
ehsered  her.  Mrs,  Besant  the  President  of  the  Congress,  welcomed 
Mahomed  Ali^s  mother  in  a  short  speech.  [She  said  that  Mahomed 
AlVs  mother  possessed  a  mother's  love  \and  a  liorfs  heart.  She 
asksd  her^  Mrs,  Besant  )  to  tell  them  that  she  [was  invited  to 
the  Moslem  League,  hut  she  wotdd  not  go  there  without  coming 
to  the  Congress,  because  she  said,  that  though  Moslems  were 
her  hrothers^n-'faith,  all  Indians  were  her  brothers  The  honour 
•/  moving  the  most  momentous  resolutimi  of  the  day  was  Tilak'g* 
Sis  speech  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention.  He  said  : —  ] 

President  and  delegates,  the  interned]  patriots  have 
been  suffering  from  a  suspicion  prolonged  from  day  to 
day,  the  grounds  being  discovered  after  they  were 
interned,  Messrs.  Muhammad  All  and  Shaukat  Ali 
have  been  interned  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act. 
That  Act  is  a  very  elastic  act  with  complete  powers  of 
despotism  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  All  that  the 
Act  states  is  that  if  the  executive  Government  can  with- 
out any  enquiry  except  that  conducted    through    the  C. 

I.  D.  think,  that  there  is  a  danger  to  public  tranquility 
and  safety,  on  the  evidence  so  collected,  by  the  C.  I.  D. 

they    can   conclude   that   there   is  a  danger  to  public 

safety,  without  knowing  or  without   caring  to    divulge 

what  kind  of  public  tranquility    and   peace   they    must 

establish.     The  two  Brothers  were  interned  in  October 

1914.     Mr,  Muhammed  Ali  proved  rather  inconvenient 

to  the  British  authorities  and  the  only  way  for   a  despot 

is  to  say:  *^I  put  you  in  gaol  without  any  trial.*'    That 

is      a  weapon   of   despots  and  that  weapon  was   used- 

against  Mr.  Muhammad  Ali.      Both   the   Hindus   and 
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Muhammadans  requested  the  Govern  meat  to  publish 
the  grounds,  justifying  the  apprehension  that  the  freedom 
of  Muhammad  Ali  was  dangerous  to  public  tranquility. 
The  Government  gave  no  grounds.  But  it  seemed  the 
Government  were  then  willing  to  release  the  two 
Brothers  and  there  were  commuaications  going  on 
during  the  year  and  influential  Mahomedan  gentlemen^ 
the  Hon.  Raja  of  Muhammdabad  and  the  Hon.  MrJ 
Jinnah,  were  both  willing  to  assure  the  Government 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  releasing  the  Brothers  • 
These  Hon.  gentlemen  had  both  Hindu  and 
Mahomedan  communities  at  their  back.  The  whole 
Mahomedan  community  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  India 
was  unanimous  in  assuring  the  Government  that 
there  was  not  the  least  danger    of  public   peace   being 

broken  by  letting  the  two  Brothers  free  again.  The 
Government  climbed  down  a  bit.  But  the  C.I. D, did  no; 
like  the  idea  of  the  release.  You  know  the  story  of  a  R^k- 
shasa  being  brought  into  existence  by  the  God  Shiva 
and  the  R^kshasa  trying  to  destroy  the  I^ord  Himself  J 
Such  is  the  C.I.D.  who  tried  the  task  of  finding  out  the 
evidence  by  which  the  detention  of  the  two  Brothers 
could  be  supported.  The  C.  I.  D.  found  none,  and  the 
Government  of  India  was  on  the  point  of  releasing  the 
two  Brothers,  An  undertaking  was  asked  for  by  the 
Government  and  undertakings  were  given  by  them. 
They  were— that  they  were  loyal  to  God  above  and  the 
Executive  God  below.  Allegiance  to  the  religious  faith 
was  not  inconsistett  with  allegiance  to  the  King^ 
You  know  that  in  the  Bible  the  same  truth  was  preach- 
ed by  the  Christ  two  thousand  years  ago.      What    was 
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MOTHER  OF  BRAVE  SONS. 
done  then  accordlng.to  the  Christian  scripture,  is  not 
found  applicable  to  Messrs.  Muhammad  AH  and 
Shaukat  Ali  when  they  are  dealt  with  even  by  a  Christian 
Executive!  I  understand,  and  I  take  the  responsibility 
of  stating  it,  that  the  C.I.  D.  discovered  a  letter 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Messrs.  Muhammad 
Ali  and  Shaukat  Ali,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  letter 
brought  to  light  certain  supposed  communications 
between  Messrs.  Muhammad  Ali  and  Shaukat  All 
and  a  religious  Mahomedau  gentleman  at  Delhi 
showing  that  they  were  in  league  with  the  King's 
enemies.  How  did  that  letter  reach  the  C,  I.  D,  ?  An 
interned  person  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  people  except  through  the  Censor. 
This  letter  must  have  been  discovered  duiing  transit 
by  post  betwen  Chindwara  and  Delhi  and  it  was  laid 
before  the   Viceroy.   The  Government  ought  to   have 

asked  the  interned  Brothers  whether  they  wrote  that 
letter  and  if  they  denied  it,  they  should  have  prosecuted 
them  on  the  evidence  which  the  C.  I.  D.  furnished.  I 
have  reliable  information  that  both  the  Brothers  have 
denied  having  sent  such  a  letter  or  any  letter.  We  are 
passing  this  resolution  in  the  presence  of  the  mother  of 
the  interned  Brothers.  I^et  me  assure  the  mother  here 
ony  our  behalf  that  the  title  to  become  the  mother  of 
brave  sons  far  exceeds  in  importance  the  title  of  being 

a  mother  only,  and  with  your  consent,  I  appeal  to 
her  to  forget  and  forgive  what  the  Government  has 
done  and  to  take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  all  of  us 
convey  our  sympathy  to  her  in  her  present  condition 
and  to  pray  God  that  we  may  have  many  more  mothers 
in  this  country  of  her  type.  That  is  the  only  consola- 
tion that  I  can  offer  her  in  the  present  situation  and  I 
do  so  with  your  permission. 
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First  stage  of  RespDnslble  Qovernme  nt. 

[  Tilak  was  one  of  the  prinaipal  speakers  on  ihe  resolve 
tlon  of  Swjmj  or  Self-Government  at  the  Ca^cvUa  Congress 
of  1917,-^He  had  mainly  to  satisfy  some  of  the  Bengal  politicians 
who  were  led  by  his  friend  Bahu  Bepin  Chandra  Pal  and  who 
wmted  some  little  change  introduced  in  the  Congress  Lea§u6 
schems  of  reform  on  th^  score  of  provincial  autonomy,  Tilah^s 
logic  was  irresistible  and  his  argument  at  once  appealed  to 
the  audience.  Evsn  to  his  enemies  ^the  Anglo'Indians^he 
appeared  to  be  'Hhe  most  level  --headed  min  in  the  Congress  •" 
Me  said: — ] 

My  friend  Mr,'  Pal  seems  to  think  that  it  is  not  yet 
time  to  be  gratetul  for  the  declaration  of  policy.  To  a 
certain  extent  I  share  in  that  view.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  say  that  the  wording  of  the 
resolution  is  not  adequate.  For,  gratitude  as  defined 
by  one  of  the  best  ethical  writers  of  England  is  an 
expectation  of  favours  to  come,  and  the  grateful  satis- 
faction translated  in  view  of  this  definition,  means 
satisfaction  at  the  pronouncement  attended  with  an 
expectation  that  the  later  stages  of  it  will  come  in 
course  of  time  as  early  as  possible.  lam  satisfied  for 
the  present  that  a  thing  that  was  unproaounced  before 
has  been  pronounced  now,  and  I  hope  that  It  will  be 
followed  up  by  higher  stages  of  development  in  time 
to  come.  All  talks  of  further  stages  are  out  of  the 
question  at  present,  and  we  should  devote  all  our 
attention  to  the  present.  My  definition  of  Home  Rule 
is  a  simple  one,  and  even  a  peasant  can  understand  it, 
Itis-that  I  should   be  in  my   own    country   what   an 
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Englishman  is  in  his  country  and  in  the  Colonies  i 
All  bombastic  phrases  employed  in  the  reso- 
lution simply  come  tQ|,this,  and  in  fact  that  is  the  real 
and  complete  Home  Rule,  If  any  one  is  going 
to  grant  it  to-morrow  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept 
it.  For,  it  will  be  an  Indian  Home  Rule  granted  all 
at  once.  But  some  compromise  has  to  be  made  with 
those  that  are  not  in  our  favour  and  with  some  of  our 
own  friends.  The  British  Government  in  India  had 
been  introduced  by  a  compromise.  In  fact  the  first 
Government  In  any  province  which  has  not  been  con- 
quered is  introduced  by  a  compromise.  All  talk  about 
future  progress,  about  the  establishment  of  Responsible 
Government  in  the  provinces  and  afterwards  in  the 
central  government  Is  very  good.  I  fully  sympathise 
with  it.  But  I  do  not  ask  for  it  at  once.  We  agree  in 
principle.  Some  of  our  friends  want  the  whole  hog 
at  once.  I  say  it  would  be  granted  in  stages.  The 
Government  used  the  words  **  Responsible  Govern- 
ment." Mr.  Montagu  and  the  Government  of  India 
have  used  the  term  deliberately,  unfortunately  without 
defining  it,  because  Responsible  Government,  as  natu- 
rally understood,  means  an  executive  government  res- 
ponsible to  the  legislature.  In  Mr.  Curtis'  pamphlet 
Responsible  Government  is  defined  to  be  one  where 
the  Legislature  is  subject  to  the  executlve.You  will  thus 
see  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  define  Responsible 
Government,  otherwise  words  may  be  interpreted 
contrary  to  our  intention  and  it  might  then*  be 
said:  We  promised  you  Responsible  Government 
but  one  which  would  be  under      the  control  of  the 
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EAJRLY  DATE. 
Executive     and   the    more   it   is   under     tlie     control 
of  the   executive    the   more    responsible     it    will  be 
according  to    this   definition   (Laughter).  •!  may  say, 
frankly,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  responsible  Government 
we  want.     We  want  a  government  where  the  executive 
will  be  entirely  responsible  to  the  I^egislative,  and  that 
Legislative  should  be    fully   elected.     That  is  the   real 
Responsi-ble  Government.Whenlsaythat  the  executive 
shouldbe   under   the  control  of   Legislative,    I  say  that 
the  Governors  and  Lieutenant   Governors    should    also 
be  elected.     That,  however,  will  be  the  final  stage.  But 
in  the  present  circumstances   I  shall  be   quite  content, 
and  so  I  think  most  of  you  will  be  content,    if  the  first 
step  that   we  demand   is   granted   to  us   immediately, 
and   the  full  Self-Go vernment  is   granted   at    an   early 
date.  And  by  'early  date'  I  do  not  think  any  sane  man 
would   understand   to   be   anything   which   would  not 
be    attained    before    15     years.         Anything      which 
exceeds   the   expectation   of    one      generation   cannot 
be  said^to  be  early.  Some  men  thought   that  it   would 
have      been       too      rash      to      demand     Full      Self 
Government     in     10     or  15      years,     and     therefore 
the   limit     was     dropped.     Never   mind,     The  sense 
is  there.    1  must  draw  your  attention  to  the  pronounce- 
ment made,  which  is,  that  full  Responsible  Government 
or  Responsible  Government  without  any  limiting  quali- 
fication,  will  be  granted    to   you   in   10   or   15   years » 
We  note    it   with   grateful   satisfaction.       There   are 
certain  other  conditions,   vi^,^  that  it   will   be   granted 
by  stages.     We  also  agree  to   that.     The  third    part  of 
the  declaration  is  that  these   stages   will  be  determined 
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l)y  the  Government  of  Indla.^  We  do  not  agree  to  thlsl 
We  want  the  stages  to  be  determined  by  us  and  not  by 
the  sweet  will  oi  the  executive.  Nor  do  we  want  any 
compromise  about  it,  but  we  should  insist  on  definite 
stages  and  the  time  to  be  fixed  in  the  Act  so  that  it 
may  be  fulfilled  automatically.  Therefore  we  differ 
from  the  wording  of  the  declaration  in  this  respect  and 
stick  to  onr  joint  Scheme  as  passed  at  Lucknow,  It  \ 
has  been  said  that  that  scheme  is  objectionable,  and 
after  a  year's  experience  we  should  have  modified  it 
at  this  Congress.  I  hold  differently  on  the  point.  I 
hold  that  this  is  the  minimum  which  might  be  granted 
to  us  to  satisfy  our  aspirations  at  present  and  to 
make  a  decent  beginning  in  the  granting  of  Self-Go- 
vernment or  the  introduction  of  Home  Rule,  A  number 
of  schemes  have  been  passed  at  various  places  by  various 

bodies  and  institutions-Congress,  non-Congress,  Muslim 
and  non-Muslim,  in  fact,  by  the  several  different 
communities  of  India,  and  all  these  have  been  sent  tip 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  What  do  we  find  if  we 
analyse  them  all  ?  The  majority  of  them  have  ap-  \ 
proved  of  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  Scheme, 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Government  are  prepared  to 
grant  you  Responsible  Government,  But  you  do  not 
ask  for  it  because  the  Congress  L,eague  Scheme  does 
not  make  Executive  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Legislative.  It  is  not  Responsible  Government, 
The  pronouncement  is  *'  Responsible  Government  ** 
will  be  granted  to  you  by  stages,**  so  the  first 
stage  also  must  have  something  of  Responsible  Go- 
vernment,    I  do  not  think  the  argument  is  right.   The 
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NEBV0U8  EMASCULATION. 
Government  also  might  say  that  one  stage  will  be 
municipal  and  local ,  the  second  provincial,  and  the 
third  central.  That  is  not  the  meaning  I  attach  to  it. 
The  Congress  I,eague  Scheme,  I  admit,  does  not 
provide  for  the  removal  of  the  executive  at  the  will  of 
the  legislative.  But  you  get  a  control  over  the  exe-cutive 
when  you  say,  that  four-fifths  of  the  legislative  will  be 
elected.  They  are  not  removable  no  doubt.  But  they  are 
intelligent  enough  to  shape  their  future  conduct  accord,^ 
ingly  when  they  have  to  take  their  orders  from  an 
elected  legislature.  Another  objection  urged  against 
the  scheme  is  that  it  is  better  to  build  up  from  the 
foundation  than  to  begin  with  thetop,  But  we  Indians  are 
not  children  to  be  promoted  from  standard  to  standard. 
We  are  full-grown  people.  We  have  had  experience  of 
governing  Empires  and  kingdoms.  We  have  also 
received  western  education  and  learnt  how  to  use  it,' 
Are  we  not  capable  of  carrying  on  the  Government  of 
India  from  tc -morrow  if  the  Government  is  given  into 
our  hands?  (Loud  and  prolonged  applause).  The  case 
of  India  is  that  of  an  emasculated  man  who  has  been 
made  to  lose  all  his  nervous  power.  In  the  case  of 
nervous  emasculation  you  have  to  begin  the  treatment 
with  the  brain,  if  you  want  to  restore  the  man  to  health 
at  once.  So  it  is  with  India.'  The  Congress  Scheme 
provides  that  we  should  have  certain  powers  in  the 
Central  Government.  If  it  is  not  made  removable  we 
should  at  least  be  put  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Thus 
we  must  go  on  building  from  the  top.  We  must  have 
a  share  of  the  power  in  the  Central  Government.  If 
you  mean   to  have    Local   Self^Government  you   must 
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Congress  Scheme  is  attained,  It  is  not  full  Responsible 
Government,  it  Is  only  the  beginning  of  Responsible 
Government, 

AFTER  ALL  TRUSTEES. 

You  must  remember,   gentlemen^   that  the   bur  eau- 
cracy  is  most  unwilling  to  part    with  their  powers   but 
we  must  make  them  do  so!  They  are,  after  all,  trustees 
In   charge   of    the   minor's  estate.     They  can't  retain 
the     possession    when    the     minor    attains     majority? 
They    must   put    him    in    possession  of    his   estate  at 
once.     They  say  '*we  know.     We  have  to  transfer   our 
power.     But  we  shall   do   it  gradually   when   our   pre- 
parations   are   complete   at    some    time  In   the   course 
of   a   century."     (  Laughter.  )     That  kind  of  defence 
ought  not  to  be  allowed    to  stand.      We  are  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  the    estate    at  once.     If  we    allowed 
them   to  share  in    that  possession  it  was   in   the  hope 
that  they   will   clear   off   in    due    courseT      But     they 
must    acknowledge    that    we    are      masters.    Gentle- 
men,  the  Congress-League  Scheme  only  asks  for  this. 
Don't   entertain     any    suspicions    about  that   scheme! 
It  is  not  a   revolutionaiy    scheme  at  alU     It  is  not  that 
-we  don't  want   the    Secretary  of   State,    the  Imperial 
and   Local    Governments,  and  we   want    the  bureau- 
cracy too,   but   they    must  all  be  subservient    to    the 
united      wishes     of  the  people  of  India.     That  is  our 
ultimate  goal  and  that  is  our  Home  R«le, 
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Gospel  of  Liberty 


THE 


Three  Famous  Speeches 


Gospel  of  Liberty 

OR 

The   Three  Famous   Speeches. 

[  The   three  speeches   oj  Lokamanya  Tilah  on  the   subject    of 
Swarajya,  one  delivered  at  Belgaum  and  the  other  tivo  at  Ahmednor- 
f/ar  have  obtained  an  abiding  place  in  the  Marathl  literature  and 
co77stitvte    as  it  were,  the  Gospel  of   Liberty  of  the    Marathi' 
speaking  people.     They  indicate  the  high-water  marh  of  Lohamon 
nya* s  Xiolitical   shrewdness y  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  spee, 
dies  have  been  thoroughly  scanned  by  the  argus-eyed  advisers  of  the 
Bombay  Governmenty  they  must  be  thanked  for  havtng  given  to  the 
speeches  such  a  widespread  publicity  by  malting  them  the  subject 
matter  of  a  criminal   proaee'ding  against  Lohamanya  Tilah,    In 
these  speeches   Lohamanya  has  said  all  he  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  Swarajya  with  a  force  and  cogency,  vnth  a  directness  of 
exyression  and  perspicuity  of  diction  all  his  own.    The  institUr- 
lion  of  seditious  proceedings  and  the  eventual  acquittal  of  Loha- 
manya by  the  High  Court  of  Bombay y  have  invested  these  speeches^ 
with  a  peculiar  halo  and  sanctity  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  these 
speeches  are  now  found  to  adorn  every  library  and  every  household 
collection  of  boohs  throughout  Mahdrastra.     They    are  read  over 
and  over  again  in  villages  by  men   who  are  eager  to  acquire  an 
insight  into  the  principles   of  national  progress.     They  are  the 
^^ecious  heirloom  alike  of  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  of  the 
small  and  greats  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

These  speeches  have  been  printed  as  a  pamphlet  in  thousands  by 
ike  Indian  Home  Rule  League  and  translated  into  several  Indian 
languages y  such  as  the  Gujerathiy  Hindi  and  Canarese,  They 
were  addressed  in  Mahrathi  to  Mahrathi-'speahing  audience  and 
for  purposes  of  the  prosecution  they  were  officially  translated  and 
produced  before  the  Court.  But  the  English-knowiny  public  cannot 
possibly  get  a  true  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  speaker  from  the 
'uncoutli  official  translation,  ivhich,  though  not  objectionable  frctn 
a  strictly  grammatical  point  of  view  is,  to   say  the  least,  inelegant 
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nnd  unreadahle.  We,  however,  withoid  makivg  any  afoloijy,  (jive 
these  speeches  helow  in  a  fairly  readable  forrn^  eliminating,  of 
course  the  passages  lohich  the  Bombay  High  Court  pointed  out  and 

also  a  few  obvious  repetitions  which  in  a  speech  made  before  a 
mixed  audience  are  unvoidaUe,  Tlie  speech  at  Belgaum  was  deli" 
vered  on  the  first  of  May  1916  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Bombay  Pro- 
vincial  Conference,  Addressing  the  huge  audience,  Lokamanya 
said : —  ] 

Gentlemen, 

When  I  was  called  upon  to  address  this  gathering,  I 
did  not  know  what  subject  to  choose  for  my  speech,  foi 
I  was  not  prepared  for  a  speech  on  any  particular 
theme,  as  I  come  here  simply  to  attend  the  Provincial 
Conference.  We  have, however,  discussed  the  subject  of 
Swarajya  during  the  session  of  the  Conference  and  we 
liave  also  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Home  Rule  Leaj^ue 
with  a  specific  object  of  securing  Swarajya  for  India. 
So  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  choose  the  same 
subject  this  eveuing  for  my  address.  What  is  Swara- 
jya ?  There  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  about  it. 
There  ara  some  people  who  are  ignorant  of  it, while  there 
are  others  who,  although  they  understand  it,  purposely 
misinterpret  us.  Some  people  don't  want  Swarajya. 
There  are  thus  divergent  views  about  the  question,  and 
I  confine  my  remarks  to  the  broad  issues  connected 
with  the  subject  of  Swarajya.  I  shall  deal  with  the 
subject  explaining  the  meaning  of  Swarajya,  the  necessi- 
ty for  it,  the  question  whether  we  are  fit  for  it  or  not, 
the  methods  we  should  pursue  for  the  attainment  of 
the  same,  and  the  lines  on  which  we  are  to  carry  on 
our  agitation.  The  subject  is  not  at  all  a  new  one,  noi 
^o  I  claim  any  credit  for  being  the  first  to  take  yon 
Into  regions  which  were  avoided  more  or  less  as  Urra 
dncogniia.     The  idea  of  Swarajya  is  an   old  one.     The 
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MERELY   A  NAME. 

Tery  word  Swarajya,  meaning  one's  own  rule,  presuppo- 
ises  its  own  anlithesis-a  ruls  which  is  not  one's  own* 
The  idea  of  Swaiajya  arises  naturally  whenever  there  is 
a  rule,  but  not  a  rule  of  one's  own  self.  We  ourselves 
are  now  placed  in  such  circumstances.  Those  that 
are  at  present  ruling  over  us  don't  belong  to  our  reli- 
gion or  race;  nor  do  they  look  upon  this  soil  as  their 
country.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  our  subject  to  discuss 
whether  the  present  rule  of  the  British  Government  is 
good  or  bad,  If  you  say  it  is  bad,  you  must  give  reasons 
why  you  say  so,  and  say  what  improvements  yott 
desire  to  be  made  in  it.  If  you  say  the  present  rule  is 
good,  you  must  say  how  it  is  good  in  comparison  with 
the  administration  of  our  own  Rdjds.  These  are 
different  points  of  view.  Let  me  again  caution  you 
to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  at  present  going  to  deal 
with  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of  any  of  these  admi- 
nistrations.It  is  a  fact  that  all  these  kingdoms  have  been 
subjugated  and  practically  the  whole  of  India  has  passed 
under  the  one  paramount  sway  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  question  how 
these  kingdoms  fell  down  one  by  one.  Restricting 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  rule,  I  may 
say  at  the  very  outset  that  the  present  administration 
of  India  is  carried  on  by  capable  men  who  have  been 
educated  in  Kngland,  and  who  have  been  deputed  here 
to  rule  over  us.  To  us  Indians  the  Emperor  is  mere- 
ly a  name.  An  abstract  conception  arises  in  our  minds 
at  the  very  mention  of  the  term  **King'*;  give  a 
visible  shape  to  the  idea  and  you  have  the  Emperor* 
But  though  the  abstract  idea  of  the    king  is   visualised 
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in  the  concrete  person  of  the  Emperor,  you  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  Emperor  who 
conducts  the  administration  in  person.  When 
the  question  of  Swarajya  comes  in,  it  has  absolutely 
no  relation  with  the  king  or  the  idea  of  a  king.  For 
every  country,  you  will  admit,  there  must  be  a  king 
that  is,  it  must  have  some  person  to  look  after  itsadmi- 
tdstration.  There  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  govemment 
In  it.  The  state  of  aoarchy  is  quite  different.  Regions 
beset  with  anarchy  can  never  hope  to  rise  and  we  are 
not  concerned  here  about  them.  Just  as  there  must 
be  somebody  in  the  house  to  carry  on  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  if  there  is  no  grown  up  man  in  the  house, 
the  work  has  to  be    done    by  a    trustee    appointed   for 

the  purpose-so  also  the  affairs  of  a  nation  need  be 
looked  after  by  somebody.      In  eveiy    country   there  is- 

a  body  of  men  who  carry  on  the  administration,  and 
there  is  a  particular  system  of  government.     This  body 

of  administrators  and  the  system  of  government  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  abstract  notion  of  a  king.  It  s  an 
axiomatic  truth  confirmed   by  the  experience  of  histor}^ 
that  every   state  must  have  a  kicg  and  a  human  agency 
to  cany  on  the    administration   to  ensure  its  progress- 

The  Mah^bharat  says  that,  **  A  country  which  has  na 
king  and  which  has  not  a  settled  system  of  adminis- 
tration, is  not  fit  for  habitation  even  for  a  moment- 
There  is  no  knowing  when  in  such  a  country  our  lives 
may  b2  lost,  our  wealth  stolen,  or  our  house  rifled  or 
set  on  fire.*'  So  it  is  clear  that  a  country 
cannot  be  without  a  Government.     I  don't  propose  to 
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NOTHING  OF  DISLOYALTY  OB  SEDITION. 

ipeak  of  anti-diluvian    times.     People  in  those  days 
were  not  in    need   of  a  king,     as  they  conducted  their 
affairs  with   a  view   to   their   mutual    welfare.      Our 
Pur^nas  tell  us   of  a  period    when  there  was  no  king« 
But  if  you    glance   over    the  historic   times,   you   will 
never  come  across  such  a  state.     A  controlling  autho- 
rity of  some  soit  or  other  has  been  indispensable;   and 
such  a  control   cannot  be  exercised  by  a  people   who 
met  together  every  time  the  need  arose.     Hence,  the 
political  power  is  always   divided  into  two  parts,   one 
the  advisory  body  and    the  other  the   executive   bodyv 
The  question  about  Swarajya  which  has  arisen  in  India 
has  no  relation  to  the  invisible   or  abstract  idea  of  tha 
king  mentioned   above.     The  question  is  not  about 
those  who  are  to  rule  over    us.     It  is   an  undisputed 
fact  that  we  have  to  secure  our  own  welfare  under  the 
rule   of  the  English  people,  under  their  guidance,  witk 
their   help,   with  their  sympathy   and  with  the    aid  of 
those  high  sentiments   of  justice  and  liberty  which  are 
so  dear  to  the    British  people.     I   take   all  this   as   a 
matter   of  course,   and  it  is  therefore  needless  for  me 
to  dilate  on   this  point.      Since    we    find     ourselves^ 
in  such  a  helpless  condition,   it  is  clear  that   we  have 
to  do   whatever  we  wish   to  do,  with  the  help   of  some 

one   or  other;    and   it    is   indisputable  that   we   cau 
achieve   our  good   only  with   the  help   of   the   British 

people.      There    ought   to     be  no    doubt    whatever 

about  that.    This  explanation   must  remove   any    mis^ 

giving,   if  any  misgiving    there   still  be    lurking  iu 

the  minds  of  some  persons.     In  other  words    there   is 

iHOthing  of  disloyalty  or  sedition  in  our  object,  or  aims« 
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LIKE  THE  ABSOLUTE  BRAEMA. 

So  the  next    question   that  naturally  arises  is  that,  if 

we   wish   to   elevate   ourselves   with    the   aid   of     the 

British  people  what  is  it  that  we  shou'd   do  and  expect 

the  British  people  to  do   for  us  ?     The  answer  to   this 

question  is  contained  in  the  distinction  I  have   pointed 

out  above.     Even  though    Goverment  in   the   abstract 

may  be  invisible,  still  when  it   begins  to   be  visible,   It 

assumes  the  control  of  affairs  in  the   kingdom.     This 

concrete  shape  which  the   Government  takes   is  differ* 

ent      from    its   abstract  essence,     from  its   invisible 

form,    just   as      the     invisible    and  the   unfathomable 

Brahma  Is   different   from  the   M^yd.      The  absolute 

without  any  of    the   attributes  is  different   from  the 

diverse   shapes  assumed  under    the   influence  of  the 

MSy^.   Of  course,  the  different  shapes  which  are  due  to 

Mdyd  must  undergo  changes.     For  change  is  the  very 

essence     of     the   M^y^.      In   the   same   manner,   the 

Government   which  is   abstract   concept  is  bound  to 

remain  in  tact  just  like  the  absolute   Brahma;  but   the 

Government  which   assumes   a  visible   appearance   is 

liable  to  change  I   after  the   manner  of  the   Brahman* 

which  manifests  itself  with  the   help  of  M§iy§i,     The 

word  Swarajya  which  has   of  late  come  into  such   a 

frequent    vogue,    refers  to    this    visible    Gsvernment. 

Granting  that  the   invisible    government   must   remain 

immutable,  we  have  to  consider  what  changes   must  be 

brought  about  in  the  visible   government,  which  is  sub,^ 

ject  to  change  so  as   to  promote  the    well-being  of  the 

country;  this  is    the   question   of  our  swarajya.     This 
discussion  naturally  leads  ns  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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KINO  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG. 

question,  in  whose  hands  should  vest  the  control  of  our 
affairs  ?  It  is  an  axiomatic  proposition  that  we  don't 
wish  to  change  the  immutable  Government,  I  meaa 
the  British  Sovereignty.  What  we  demand  is  that  the 
management  of  affairs  should  not,  as  now,  any  longer 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  visible  government  that  is 
carrying  on  the  administration  of  the  countiy,  but 
should  be  transferred  to  our  hands.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  agitation  forSwarajya  is  to  transfer  this  control, 
as  we  believe  that  if  the  administration  is  carried  on  by 
some  other  popular  form  of  visible  government 
the  change  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  system 
obtaining  in  England,  There  also  the  paramount 
authority  Is  vested  in  the  Kingj  but  his  powers  are  so 
circumscribed  that  he  remains  for  the  most  part  igno- 
rant of  the  affairs  in  the  kingdom  until  some  minister 
goes  to  him  and  acquaints  him  with  what  is  going  on ; 
and  this  limitation  of  his  powers  is  the  basis,  the  funda- 
mental principle  recognised  by  the  English  law  that  the 
King  can  do  no  wrong.  In  England  the  minister  does 
everything  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  the  practical 
absence  of  prosecutions  for  seditonln  England  is  accou* 
nted  for,  mainly  by  the  recognition  of  this  principle j 
but  the  wonder  is  that  the  same  people  who  come  over 
here  to  govern  us,  institute  proceedings  for  sedition 
In  this  country  I  Those  that  actually  govern  are  different 
from  the  king.  The  king  remains  one  and  the  same 
but  the  ministry  changes  every  five  years.  Does  any 
one  object  to   this   change   of   ministry   in   England  ? 
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Does  any  one  call  it  an  act  of  sedition  ?  These  things 
are  familiar  to  the  British  people.  The  ministry  in 
England  may  be  dismissed  after  five  years  or  it  may 
come  to  an  end  in  seven  years;  the  British  people  are 
privileged  to  do   these   things,    they   are    privileged    to 

fight  for  such  a  change.  What  has  the  king  to  do  with 
these  quarrels  ?  He  is  like  the  Brahma,  without 
attributes.  He  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  these 
changes.  Exactly  similar  is  the  present  agitation  for 
Swarajya  in  India.  Who  lules  over  India  ?  Is  it  the 
Emperor  himself  that  rules  ?  Certainly  not.  To  him 
we  owe  the  duty  of  carrying  him  in  a  big  procession 
on  certain  auspicious  occasions  and  manifesting  our 
loyalty  to  him.  More  than  this  we  are  not  concerned 
with  him. 

IS  IT  SEDITION  ? 
Through  whom,  then,  is  the  administration  of  affairs 
carried  on  ?  It  is  carried  on  through  the  servants  of 
the  king,  such  as  the  State  Secretary,  the  Viceroy,  the 
Governor,  the,Coliector,  the  Patel  and  lastly  the  SepoyJ 
Is  it  then  seditious  to  say  that  a  certain  sepoy  should  be 
removed  and  that  he  should  be  replaced  by  another  ?  Is 
it  sedition  to  say  that  we  do  not  want  a  particular 
Governor  or  a  State  Secretary  and  that  other  men 
should  be  appointed  in  their  place  ?  This  has  never 
been  dubbed  sedition.  What  is  true  of  the  Police 
Sepoy  is  equally  true  of  the  State  Secretary.  We  are 
the  subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign  whose  minister  the 
State  Secretary  is,  and  whom  he  serves  as  a  servant. 
Where  is  then  any  room  for  sedition,  if  you  say  that  we 
don't  want  a  particular  State  Secretary  or  a  particular 
Governor?     Such  resolutions  have  been   passed  in   the 
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CAN  HAVE  BUT  ONE  ANSWER. 

case  of  Govetnors,  not  now  but  in  the  past.  If  a 
man  asked  you  to  do  these  things,  you  may  say  that  he 
i¥as  insane  or  the  reasons  adduced  by  him  were  insuffi- 
cient. But  you  could  never  say  that  the  man  was 
seditious.  The  verdict  of  history  does  not  surely 
warrant  or  justify  such  a  statement  Ccheers).  This  i& 
how  our  demand  for  Swarajya  is  to  be  viewed.  Mark 
well  what  I  say.  If  you  think  that  the  present  system 
of  administration  is  satisfactory,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
In  your  Congress  and  Conferences  you  give  vent  to  your 
grievances  and  say  that  your  Kulkarni  Vatans  have 
been  taken  away,  that  you  are  subjected  to  harrassmeat 
in  connection  with  the  Forest  Department,  that  the 
^rlnk  evil  has  spread  more  than  ever  as  a  result  of  the 
encouragement  given  to  it  by  the  Abkari  Department, 
that  you  don't  receive  the  sort  of  education  which  you 
desire  to  get.     But  what  is  the  root  cause   of   all   these 

€vils,  I  ask  •     Why  do  you  not  get  a  proper  education  ? 
Why  liquor  shops  are  opened  at  places  where  you  don't 

want  them  to  be  opened?  Why  stringent  rules  are 
made  and  enforced  by  the  Forest  Department  ?  The 
Congress  agenda  is  replete  with  a  number  of  grievances 
of  a  like  nature.  Why  was  the  jury  system  abolished 
against  your  will  ?  All  these  questions  can  have  but 
one  answer.  And  that  is  the  absence  of  Swarajya,  Mark 
our  present  state.  When  we  feel  the  necessity  of 
opening  a  College,  we  submit  a  petition  to  the 
Collector  or  the  Governor;  because,  these  are  the  persons 
who  have  the  requisite  power  to  do  these  things.  If 
they  refuse  to  do  the  needful,  there  is  no  help,  but  if 
you  were  in  possession  of  this  power,   or  If  the  author!- 
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A  SORT  OF  IMPOTENCY, 

ties   were    responsible    to   the  people,    delay  or  refusal 
would  be  out  of   question.    We  the   real   people   whose      I 
welfare  is  the   end   and   aim   of   Government,  are   not 
entrusted  with  the  power   to   decide    these   things    for 
ourselves,     In  the  absence  cf  this  power  we  are   verily 
reduced  to  the  position  of  small  babies.     When    babies 
get  hungry,  they  resort    to    crying,      but   they   cannot 
take  the  milk  themselves.     When   they   begin   to    cry'       1 
their  mother   sees   that   they   must    either  be  hungry 

or  that  there  must  be  something  from   which   they   are 

suffering,  and  at  times,  the  reason  of  their  crying  being 

not  exactly  ascertained,  the  remedies  prove  ineffective. 

We  are  at  present  reduced  to  this  condition  of  helpless- 
ness.    At  first  we  did  not  know  exactly  what  we  wanted 

but  now  we  have  realised  our  requirements  and  have 
begun  to  speak  out;    but  we  find  that  we  have  not  the 

requisite  power  to  carry  out  our  wishes,  and  the  result  is 

that  whenever  we  want  a  thing:,  we  have  to  approach  the 
Collector  with  a  petition.  We  have  to  petition  the 
Collector,  if  we  wish  to  sink  a  well  or  kill  a  tiger  in  the 
jungle.  For  every  small  thing  we  have  to  petition  to 
the  authorities.  Thus  we  are  reduced  to  a  sort  of 
impotencyj  We  are  sick  of  this  state.  We  want  a 
better  arrangement  than  the  present.  And  this  better 
arrangement  we  call  Swarajya  or  Home  Rule.  These 
questions  don't  arise  in  the  beginning.  A  small  child 
does  not  know  its  own  interest;  but  when  it  grows  up 
to  full  manhood  he  begins  to  guard  his  Interest  and  to 
perceive  that  it  would  be  good  if  the  household  mana- 
gement  were  conducted,  at  least  in  part,  according  ta 
his   wishes.    Just   so   in  the   case   of   a  nation.     The 
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question  of  Swarajya  or  Home  Rnle  crops  up  whem 
the  nation  begins  to  understand  its  own  interests^ 
Take  our  own  case.  What  do  we  find  ?  We  see  that 
the  officials  that  cany  on  the  administration  are 
appointed  and  recruited  In  England  in  accordance  with 
certain  rules  and  regulations.  These  rules  might 
be  good  or  might  be  bad.  They  might  be 
veiy  good,  very  well  conceived,  very  systematic.  I 
admit  all  that.     But   however  good   the   arrangement 

may  be,  it  is  made  by  others,   not  by  the  people   them- 
selves and  hence  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  satisfied 
with  it,  because  they  themselves   expect    to  have   this 
power  in  their  own   hands.    This   is   the   fundamental 
principle  of  Swarajya,     I  do  not  say  that  if  you  acquire 
the  right  of  electing  your  own   Collector,  the  person  so 
elected  will  make  a  better  Collector  than   the  present 
one.     Perhaps  he  may  not  be  as  efficient  as  the  present 
Collector.     On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be   worse.     But 
what  makes  the  whole  difference  is  this   that   the  man 
whom  we  elect  has  to  carry  out  what  we  desire,  and  the 
one  who  is  not  elected  by  us  acts  according  to  his   own 
judgment  which  must  be    acquiesced  in  by  the  people. 
He  says  to  himself :     Why  should  I  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  others  ?     Why  should   I    abide    by    their   will  ? 
I  am  so  much  educated,  I  draw  such  a  big  salary,  I  am 
such  a  capable  man,  whatever  I   do   must    conduce  te 
the  welfare  of  the  people."      But   to   such   a   man   my 
answer  is:     **Why  should  you  be  so  much  conceited  ?  ^^ 
(I^aughter).     Why   do   we  complain  ?    because,   one 
whose  belly  is  pinched  will  have   the  same   experience:- 
and  will  give  vent  to  the  same  complaint, 
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TEE  DOUBLE  BESPONSIBILITY; 

So  if  you  analyse  carefully  our  grievances,  you  will 
iand  that  the  root  cause  of  them  all  is  the  present 
system  of  administration.  Not  that,  we  don*t  want 
the  British  Government,  not  that,  we  don't  want  the 
Emperor.  We  want  a  particular  kind  of  change  in 
the  present  system  of  administration ,  and  I  for  one, 
do  not  see  any  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  British 
Government,  if  these  changes  are  carried  into  effect. 
But  there  are  some  people  who  take  a  view  quite 
different  from  ours  and  they  may  see  such  a  danger; 
and  why  should  such  a  danger  exist  even  in  their 
minds?  Simply  because  they  choose  to  say  so:Ccheers^. 
You  will  thus  see  that  the  attention  of  several  people 
is  now  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to 
the  nature  of  changes  that  ought  to  be  effected  in  the 
present  system  of  administration.     We   have   till  now 

been  crying  for  small  and  minor  boons.  For  instance, 
we  have  been  requesting  the  authorities    to   abolish  the 

liquor  shop  in  the  village  of  Ghodegaon.  But  the 
xeply  has  been  **No,  we  cannot,**  We  pray  to  them 
to  reduce  the  salt  tax;  in  reply  they  point  their  finger 
to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  and  say,  **  If  we 
reduce  the  revenue,  how  should  we  carry  on  the 
administration?*'  True,  those  that  have  to  manage  the 
state  affairs  need  a  large  revenue.  When  I  demand 
authority  to  manage  my  own  affairs,  I  don't  say  to 
them,  **Give  me  your  income  which  you  get,"  We 
insist  upon  having  the  double  responsibility  of  ex- 
pending money  as  well  as  of  collecting  it,  and  we 
shall  see  how  to  manage  things  when  we  get  that 
|)0wer.     That  is  the  essence  of  our  demand    for  swa. 
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tajyaT  The  bureaucrats  insist  that  our  affairs  must 
be  managed  according  to  their  wisbes,  we  say,, 
**They  must  be  managed  in  conformity  with  our 
wishes;  that  alone 'will  put  a  stop'to  all  our  grievan- 
ces." We  want  the  power  to  manage  our  affairs. 
When  this  is  acquired,  all  the  subsidiary  rights  wilv. 
come  into  our  hands,  of  themselves.  This  is  the  root 
of  the  thousand  and  one  demands  we  have  been  asking 
for.  Possessed  with  this  key,  we  can  open  not  only 
one  but  several  other  doors  all  at  once.  The  question 
of  Swarajya  is  of  great  moment;  and  the  Home  Rule 
League  has  been  established  here  a  few  days  ago  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  all  to  it. 

NO  LIMITATION  OF  THE  AGE. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  minor.  When  a  man 
dies  leavinghis  estate  to  his  minor  son,  he  appoints  some 
trustees  to  look  after  it.  Of  course,  this  arrangement  is 
productive  of  some  benefit.  When  the  boy  comes  of  age 
he  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  of  administering  his 
own  estate  in  person,  and  he  feels  sure  that  if  he  is 
allowed  to  manage  his  own  estate,  he  would  manage 
it  with  better  profit  and  mote  efficiency,  although  he 
might  not  really  be  able  to  do  so.  If  the  boy  be  a 
prodigal,  he  may  perhaps  squander  away  his  father's 
hoardings ;  but  it  is  true  that  he  feels  the  necessity 
of  managing  his  own  household.  In  order  that  the 
trustees  and  the  boy  might  not  fall  out  with  each 
other,  the  law  has  specifically  laid  it  down  that  the 
trustees  ought  to  cease  supervising  the  estate  when 
the  minor  attains  the  age  of  21,  and  hand  it  over  ta 
bim.  This  analogy  holds  good  in  the  case  of  nations 
as  well.     When  the  people  of  a  country  grow  wise  and 
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Ijegln  to  understand  their  own  Interests,  they  naturally 
Tvish  to  assume  the  control  of  affairs  which  upto  that 
time  was  in  the  hands  of  others  who  used  to  do  the 
"work  of  the  administration  for  them.  But  the  funny 
thing  is  that  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  age  in 
politics.  Even  if  with  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  you 
conceive  the  existence  of  a  law  enjoining  that  when  a 
nation  has  educated  another  for  a  hundred  years,  the 
former  should  transfer  the  control  of  affairs  to  the 
latter,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  not  possible  in 
practice,  unless  the  law  is  to  be  put  into  motion  by 
the  people  themselves.  It  is  their  privilege.  In  for- 
mer times  there  was  an  arrangement  of  this  nature; 
but  it  does  not  exist  today.  Herein  lies  the  reason  of 
all  our  demands,  the  root  of  all  our  grievances,  of  all 
our  wants  and  of  all  the  drawbacks  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  administration. 

UNLESS  DELIBERATELY  MISINTERPUETED. 

The  root  cause  has  been  thus  investigated  and 
the  remedy  found  out  for  curing  all  evils.  The  remedy 
is  Home  Rule,  or  in  more  familiar  words  Swarajya. 
To  be  brief,  the  demand  for  swarajya  is  nothing  but 
the  demand  to  have  the  management  of  our  own 
affairs  in  our  hands.  Many  people  object  to  it.  I 
liave  defined  Swarajya,  only  to  make  the  idea  simple 
and  intelligible.  People  who  are  opposed  to  us 
always  misinterpret  us.  If  what  I  have  said  is  not 
inconsistent  with  logical  reasoning,  how  will  an 
^rror  arise  unless  some  part  of  it  is  deliberately  mis- 
interpreted ?  Consequently,  those  who  are  interested 
in  pointing  out  our  mistakes  purposely  misconstrue 
«our   words   and  find   fault  with  us.     It  is  not  common 
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sense  to  impute  to  us  what  we  never  intended,  to 
censure  us  and  hold  us  up  to  ridicule  before  the 
people.  What  more  need  I  say  than  this  ? 
(  cheers  ) .  If  any  one  of  you  be  labouring  under 
such  a  misconception.  I  pray  him  to  disabuse  him* 
self  of  it.  Perfectly  bear  in  mind  that  whatever 
I  say  is  consistent,  and  logical  and  has  the 
backing  of  the  experience  of  history.  I  told  you 
my  views  about  the  invisible  government,  or  the 
Xing  and  his  sovereignty.  The  treatment  of  th6  subject 
in  this  manner  constitutes  no  offence  whatsoever. 
You   know,    between   man  and    God   there  are  certain 

minor  deities.  Many  a  time  God  does  not  get 
angry  but  these  intermediate  deities  get  wild  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason.  So  they  have  got  to  be  pro- 
pitiated.    I     have     illustrated     the     subject    by  this 

analogy  with  a  view  to  remove  misunderstanding,  if 
any   may   have  arisen  ;     and  I  shall   presently  explain 

to   you  the   nature   of   what  we   exactly    wanl  ;    but 
before   doing   so,  let  me  consider  for  a  while   whether 
we      are     capable     of    carrying   en     that     system   of 
administration   which   we    demand.     Just   now  I  have 
instanced    the    case    of   the     trustees   and   the    ward 
under    their   care.     It   so   happens   In   several     cases 
that  the   trustees   who  desire  that   they   should  not  be 
divested   of  the   powers   they   had  been   so    long  en- 
joying, report  that  their  ward  is  getting  insane.      One 
of    them   says   that  the   ward   has  not   actually    gone 
mad,  but  that  he  appears  half  mad,     (I^aughter.)  The 
j:eason    for  their   allegation    is   obvious  ;    they    wish 
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that  the  management  of  the  estate  should  continue 
to  remain  in  their  hands  for  some  years  more. 
Another  trustee  trying  to  appear  more  reasonable,  says 
'*  I  should  have  no  objection  to  entrust  the  estate  to 
the  charge  of  the  ward,  but  the  boy  has  contracted 
bad  habits.*'  Thus  the  several  trustees  give  several 
reasons.  The  result  is  that  they  take  the  dispute  for 
settlement  to  the  law  court.  To  entrust  to  the  people 
the  charge  of  administering  their  own  affairs  is  the 
best  principle  in  politics.     There  is  no   question  about 

this.  The  same  principle  prevails  in  the  country  of 
those  that  are  governing  here  in  this  land  of  ours. 
When  these  people  go  back  to  their  country,  they  have 
to  uphold  this  principle.  No  one  can  possibly  object 
to  this  historic  truth.  Is  there  anything  in  this  whicb 
is  objectionable?     £ut  many  of   the   ruling   class   still 

say  that  Indians  are  not  fit  to  carry  on  their  owrb 
administration.     And  the  wonder  is  that  even  amongst 

us  there  should  be  some  people  like  the  silly  man  in 
the  well-known  story  in  the  Panch  Tantra.  The 
story  runs  something  like  this  :  A  certain  villager 
was  going  his  way  with  a  sheep  on  his  shoulders,  but 
some  cunning  persons  wanted  to  have  the  sheep  for 
themselves. They  deceived  him  in  this  way.  One  said  to» 
him  **  Verily  you  are  carrying  a  she-goat  on  your  head". 
Another  man  said,  **  It  is  neither  a  sheep  nor  a  she— 
goat,  but  a  dog."  The  third  man  said  it  was  some 
thing  else.  So  the  man  threw  away  the  animal  off 
his  shoulders  and  the  three  cunning  men  made  away 
with  it.  We  are  likewise  reduced  to  the  position  of  the 
villager  in  the  story.  But  perpetual  tutelage  is  incon-- 
sistent  with  human  nature. 
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Why  are  we  not  fit  for  Swarajya  ?  And  if  we  have 
not  been  trained  for  it,  we  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
this  unfitness,  neither  are  our  parents.  We  were 
never  given  full  powers  of  self-government,  although 
we  are  given  a  few  rights  in  L/egislative  Councils.  A 
few  men  like  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  aad  Sir  M.  B.  Chaubal 
are  working  in  the  Councils.  But  when  these  people 
were  selected  for  nomination  to  their  respective  posts> 
nobody  ever  said  that,  **We  Indians  are  not  fit;  do 
not  give  the  posts  to  us".  None  ever  said  so. (cheers)  .* 
What  is  then  the  use  of  reiterating  the  argument  of 
cur  unfitness?  If  the  bureaucracy  actually  offers  you 
a  large  portion  of  powers  and  if  at  that  time  any  of 
our  people  who  would  be  benefitted  by  them  say,  **We 
do  not  want  these  powers,  we  are  not  fit  for  them,'* 
then  alone  shall  I  say  that  these  people  speak  the 
truth.  I  think  these  people  speak  in  this  strain  and 
put  forward  such  excuses  simply  to  please  certain 
personages.  I  think  these  people  only  make  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  cross  nature.  Why  are  we  not  fit  ? 
Have  we  not  eyes  ?  Have  we  not  ears  ?  Have  we 
no  intelligence  ?  Can  we  not  write  ?  Can  we  not  read 
books?  Are  we  incapable  of  riding  ?  Why  should  we 
be  unfit  ?  I^ike  the  Jew  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
I   ask     you    what     is     there    that     we     have     not  ? 

You  say  we  have  not  done  our  work  ;  but  we 
reply,  why  did  you  not  assign  any  task  to  us  ?  How 
could  we  do  our  work  when  it  was  not  at  all  entrusted 
to  us  ?  (  cheers  )  •  Can  it  be  said  that  you  had  given 
US  some  work  and  we  have  failed  to  do  that  ?  Then 
how  can   you   say   that   we   are  unfit  ?     You   do   not 
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appoint  us  to  any  responsible  posts;  you  appoint  only 
the  alien  and  get  the  work  done  by  him  and  then  you 
pat  him  on  his  back  and  say;  **  He  has  done  his 
duty,  "  and  extol  his  services  in  press  communiques. 
Not  only  that,  but  you  bring  from  England  men  of 
21  years  of  age.  What  are  these  young  men  capable 
of  doing  ?  What  experience  do  they  possess  ?  All  of 
a  sudden  they  come  over  to  India  and  are  appointed 
assistant  Collectors  and  so  on.  Every  one  of  such 
young  men  exercises  his  authority  over  a  Mamlatdar  of 
€0  years.  What  a  vast  difference  between  the  experi- 
ence of  these  two  persons  1  Sixty  years*  experience 
counts  for  nothing.  And  a  young  man  of  21  years 
comes  to  assume  dictatorial  powers.  Generally  .  be 
T70uld  make   the  aged  Mamlatdar  to  stand  before  him, 

and  the  Mamlatdar  stands  before  him  in  a  suppliant 
mood,  with  his  hands  joined  together,  becauae  he 
has  to  get  Rs.  150,  200,  or  400  per  month  by  way  of 
his  salary!  Where  did  the  Saheb  get  his  experience? 
How  could  he  acquire  fitness?  And  how  does  he  go 
on  with  his  work?  Has  any  one  thought  about  this  ? 
If  it  were  true  that  the  Indians  were  unfit  for  Swarajya, 
or  that  they  have  been  incapable  of  managing  their 
own  affairs,  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  kings  would 
never  have  been  able  to  found  and  maintain  empires 
in  former  times.  We  have  had  our  own  empires^ 
We  have  had  our  own  capable  administrators.  In 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertlonsj  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  that  there  was  a  kind  of  workable 
arrangement  in  our  country  before  the  advent  of  the 
British    in    India;      We   were  neyer  in  a  state  of 
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anarchy.  Men  were  not  then  killing  each  other.  If 
then  some  sort  of  order  was  prevalent,  how  can  It 
be  said  that  we  are  unfit  for  self-government  ?  In 
these  times  science  has  made  an  immense  progresst 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge  have  been  vastly  ex- 
tended ;  experience  has  been  largely  gathered,  and 
so  we  must  have  a  greater  freedom  than  before;' 
Nay,  we  ought  to  be  more  fit  than  before. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  alleged  to  be  unfit* 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former 
times,  the  allegation  that  we  are  unfit  now  is  utterly 
false!  Better  say  plainly  that  you  do  not  want  to  give 
us  anything  f cheers).  But  you  should  not  and  can- 
not call  us  unfit.  If  you  do,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
say  that  you  do  not  mean  to  give  us  any  substantial 
Tights.  We  ought  to  get  what  we  demand;  but  why  do 
we  not  get  It  ?  To  brand  us  with  unfitness  may 
perhaps  be  another  way  of  saying  that  you  do  not 
want  to  give  us  anything.  You  say  **  We  have 
come  here  to  train  youl  Yes.  We  admit  that;  But 
how  long  will  you  take  to  instruct  us?  (  I^aughter  )  J 
Will  you  finish  the  work  in  one  more  generation, 
^r  two  or  three  or  how  many  more  ?  You  must  set 
a  definite  limit  to  it.  When  we  appoint  a  tutor  to 
teach  our  boys,  we  ask  him  in  how  many  years  he 
would  finish  a  particular  course  of  instruction'^  But 
tf  the  teacher  sets  no  limit  or  a  limit  beyond  our 
reasonable  expectations,  we  say  to  him,  **You  are  a 
worthless  teacher,  go  away  ;  we  shall  appoint  another 
teacher."     (Cheers J.   So  it  Is  clear  that  on  their  own 
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admission  the  duty  of  educating  and  training  the^ 
people  has  not  been  discharged  properly  and  instead 
of  that,  they  say  that  however  strenuously  they 
might  try,  we  Indians  could  never  hope  to  be  fit 
for  Swarajya.  If  one  were  to  infer  that  these  people 
have  some  interests  to  serve  in  putting  forth  such 
excuses,  he  would  not  be  wrong,  I  suppose.  Why 
should  it  be  so  ?  We  are  men  like  you,  as  intelligent 
and  clever  as  yourselves.  You  employ  us  in  your 
services,   you   get   your  work  done  at  our   hands. 

Now  what  is  going  on  in  the  territories  of  the  Indian 
princes  ?  The  work  of  administration  is  not  at  a 
stand-still.  It  is  not  impeded  in  the  Mysore  State. 
Who  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  administration  there  ? 
We  Indians  alone.  The  Raja,  the  minister,  the 
minor  officials  and  the  entire  population  of  Ivlysore 
is  Hindu.  If  all  these  Hindu  people  can  manage 
their  own  affairs,  how  can  you  say  that  people  wha 
are  living  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  miles  across 
the  frontier,  are  not  able  to  do  so  ?  There  are  six 
districts  In  the  territory  of  Mysore  ;  it  is  just  like 
saying  that  the  people  of  Mysore  are  fit  for  self- 
government  because  they  have  six  districts,  and  we 
ate  unfit  because  we  have  eight  districts  C  Laughter  I) 
Fitness  we  certainly  possess.  But  it  ia  quite  another 
thing  if  you  don't  acknowledge  that  for  your  own 
reasons.  What  grounds  have  you  to  say  that  we 
are  not  fit?  I  have  just  now  pointed  to  the  success- 
ful administration  of  native  states.  Further  more 
I  would  say,  **keep  yourself  aloof  for  ten  years  and 
see     whether     we    can  manage   our   own   affairs,   or 
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•whether  they  come  to  a  dead  stop.  (I^oud  cheersr} 
And  if  you  see  that  the  affairs  are  not  managed,^ 
then  take  back  the  entire  control  in  your  own  hands 
again!  You  are  at  liberty  to  do  so/*  What  amiss 
is  there  in  our  demand  tor  self-government?  Do  we 
say   that   the    British   people  are   to  be  driven   out  of 

India  ?      What     does     it     matter    to    the     Emperor 

whether  the  administration  is  carried  on  by  a  European 

Civil   Servant     or  by   our   Belvl  Saheb  ?     Does     the 

Emperor  or  the  Empire  stand  to  lose  by  the  latter 
arrangement  ?     The     British    character     of   the  rule 

remains  intact.  The  Empeior's  powers  would  re- 
main the   same   with  this  only   difference  that  instead 

of  a  white  civil  servant,  the  emperor  would  have 
a  brown  civil  servant  in  the  bargain  (cheers).  From 
whom  then  does  the  opposition  to  our  demand  come? 
It  proceeds  from  those  people  who  are  invested 
with  the  political  power  in  the  land.  Surely,  the 
opposition  does  not  come  from  the  Emperor.  Fiom 
the  Emperor's  point  of  viewi  this  demand  of  ours 
involves  no  sedition,  no  want  of  loyalty.  What  does 
sedition  mean  ?  It  means  hatred  of  the  King 
Emperor.  But  does  the  word  king  mean  a  police 
sepoy?  (Laughter^.  At  the  oatset  of  the  lecture  I 
have  asked  you  to  bear  in  mind  this  difference 
clearly.  If  you  demand  that  a  certain  police  sepoy 
should  be  removed,  does  it  constitute  sedition?  But 
verily  such  is  the  belief  of  the  police  sepoy: 
(I^aughter) .  In  the  same  manner  pursue  this  mode 
of  reasoning  a  little  further  and  you  will  see  that  our 
demand  for   Swarajya   is  quite  legitimate,     perfectly 
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just      and    legal     and     in     conformity     with   humair 
nature.     The     same      course   has   been     followed    by- 
other   nations.     We    alone    have   not   as   yet     follow- 
ed    this    course.       What    is     meant     by     Swarajya  ? 
It  does  not   mean  that  you  do  not  want  the  British  rule 
or  British   Sovereignty.     Far  from   it.     If  some   men 
misconstrue   your  motives,  they   do  so  with  the  object 
of  serving   their  own   purpose.     It  is  only   such  people 
as  are  interested  in  stinting  or   impeding  your  develop- 
ment, that    advance  these  arguments.     But  do   not  be 
duped  by  them.     You  believe  that  you  are  also  human 
beings  like  other  men,  alright — then  go  to  England  and 
appear   for  the   Civil   Service  examination.      You  wil^ 
then  find  that   in  the  result   of    the    examination   you 
stand  very  high  in  the  list.     What    does  this  indicate  ? 
It  shows  you  have  afine  and   sharp  intellect  ;  but  it   is 
said  that  you  lack  character,    courage  and  other  quali- 
ties of  these  people.     I  admit  for  argument's  sake  that 
our  people  lack   character  but  can  it  not  be  developed? 
How   can  the  people   who     have    passed    their   whole 
lives   in  service  be   expected  to   possess   sturdiness  of 
character  ?     There   is  many  a  man  who  has  passed  25 
or  30  years  in  service,  as  a  mere   clerk  in  simply  copy- 
ing the  orders   of  his  superior  sahib  and  in  getting  his 
signature  thereto.  For  such  a  man  it  will  be  difficult  in 
the  beginning  to  manage    affairs  at  his  own  initiative. 
I  don't   deny  that.     But  you   cannot  say  that  when    a 
generation   has    passed   away,    another    generation  oi 
independent  judgment   and  strong  will  cannot  take  its 
place.      According   to  my   own   belief   we   are    fit  for 
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self-government.  Now  I  shall  tell  you  briefly  what  we 
desire  to  get  or  what  we  should  demand  and  then  I 
shall  bring  my  address  to  a  close. 

A  SOBT  OF  TBADE. 

You  know  how  the   administration  of  India  is  carried 
on.     It   is  carried  on  in   consonance   with   particular 
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enactments,     particular    regulations.     The   system   is 
divided     in   three   sets,  the    State-Secretary  living   in 
England,  the   Governor-General   at   Delhi  in  India  and 
below   these,   the  Governors   for  the  three   Provinces, 
leaving  aside  for  the  present  the  officials  below  them. 
Now  consider  who  appoints  the   State  Secretary  ?     Not 
surely    we.     This   arrangement  has    been   established 
during  the  regime  of  |the   East  India  Company,    which 
carried  on   the   administration   of  the  country  on  com- 
mercial ^principles.     The   principal   attention     of    the 
East  India  Company  was  directed  to  see  how  the  share- 
holders    could       be      paid      the      largest      dividend. 
The  Directors  of  the   Company  used   to  hold  the  posi- 
tion which  the    State    Secretary   now   occupies.     In   a 
way  the  Company  was  given   the  contract  for  carrying 
on  the  administration  of    the   country.       Under  the 
Peshwa's  rule  the  Mamlatdar's  posts   were  given  under 
a  contract.     According  to  the   law   then   existing,    the 
administration  of  India  was,  so  to   say,    a  sort  of  trade 
carried  on  by  the   East   India   Company.     They    were 
interested   In    drawing  out   the     largest   profit.       The 
Directors   of  the   Company  lived   In    England.     What 
they  cared  to  see  was  that  they  were    able  to  distribute 
a  certain  dividend  to  the   shareholders  of  the  Company." 
So  they  wrote  to  the  ^Governor-General  in  India  saying- 
•*We  must  give  so   much   dividend   for    this   ye^r;    so 
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realise  it  and  send  it  on   to  us."     That  was  the  system 
of  administration   then     prevalent.     People's     welfare 
had  no  place  in  it.     Picture  to   your  mind     a  scene    of 
the  milkman    and   his  cows     wherein   the  servant  says 
**  The  cows  do  not  give  milk'*.    The   milkman  replies 
**Never  mind,  bring  the  pot  and  fill  it  with  water.*'  That 
was  the  system  of  administration  under  the   Company's 
regime.  Subsequently  it  appeared  that  this    administra- 
tion  was    not   beneficial,    and   when     Queen  Victoria 
or   as  a     matter     of     fact,     the      British      Parliament 
assumed  the  control  of  the  Indian    affairs   they     disap- 
proved of  this  commercial  principle  of   administration.' 
But  though  the   sovereign   took      over   the   charge   of 
affairs,   the  system  of  government   and    the   establish-? 
ment  of  servants  remained  as   before.     This    was  after 
the  mutiny  of  1858,   but  the    administration    of  affairs 
has  been  conducted  in   accordance  with    rules   framed 
after  the  policy  of  the  Company.  If  the  .Government  was 
really  transferred  to  the  sovereign,  then  this    system  of 
administration,  similar  to  the  Company's,    should  have 
disappeared.     There  is  our  king,  we  are   his    subjects.- 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  king  to  govern  the  kingdom   so  as 
to  bring  about  the   welfare   of  his  people,   and  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  to  govern   according  to    rules     in 
consonance  with  this  duty.     But  the  present   arrange- 
'ment  was  so  made  that  the    Directors  disappeared,  and 
the  State  Secretary    took  their   placet     Who     was   to 
decide   how     much   money   was  to     be   expended   or 
what  kind   of  taxes  were   to  be   imposed  in   India?     It 
was  the  State   Secretary.     The  Governor-General   was 
aot  invested  with  these  powers.     The  State   Secretary 
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BOYAL  PBOCLAMATION  NOT  OPERATIVE. 
is  the  supreme  authority.  The  Governor  was  his 
servant.  And  the  Governor  has  other  servants  under 
Mm.  The  entire  administration  is  carried  on  with  the 
consent  of,  and  under  the  direction,  of  the  State  Secre- 
tary, and  what  is  the   result  ?     Though   the   control 

passed  from  the  Company's    hands   into  the   hands   of 

the  Queen,  and  although  the   famous  proclamation  was 

promulgated,  the  policy   of  the   administration  has  not 

been  in  consonance  with  that  spirit  of  the  proclamation. 

It  has  continued  to   run  in   the     same   groove  of   the 
trading  principles    of  the    Company,   and   the   Royal 

Proclamation  could  not  be  in  the  least  operative^ 
(I^aughter  and  cheers) .  Our  people  did  not  under- 
stand these  things  at  that  time.  I  think,  if  the  spread 
of  education  had  been  as" wide  as  it  is  now,  the  people 
would  have  vehemently  cried  out  for  adequate  reforms 
and  said,  '' Since  the  Veins  of  government  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  queen  in  her  own  hands,  we  demand 
that  the  system  of  administration  should  be  such  as  to 
ensure  the  welfare  of  the  subjects."  Our  people  would 
have  told  that  even  the  new  system  was  based  on  the 
old  profiteering  policy  of  the  Company,  and  they  would 
have  demanded  a  change  in  it.  In  fact,  our  people 
have  been  for  many  years  making  ^these  demands  and 
as  an  instance  of  the  living  publicists  who  have  been 
convinced  of  the  defects  in  the  present  arrangement 
and  who  have  shown  the  way  to  reform,  I  may  point 
out  to  Dadabhoy  Nowioji  (cheers)  •  It  was  he  who 
took  the  lead  in  exposing  those  glaring  defects,  But 
how  did  he  begin  his  task?  He  said,  **  We  people 
cannot  see  any   difference   between  the  Company's  sys- 
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tem  of  administration  and  the  present  one.  This  entire 
present  system  is  based  in  accordance  with  the  Com- 
pany's policy.  Are  the  people  benefitted  by  this 
change  of  rule  ?  '* 

PERFECTLY  FREE  TO   WEARY  YOUR  MOUTHS  ! 
Then   sprang   into   being  the    present     I^egislatlve 
Councils.     But  their   construction   was  such  that  the 
Governor-General   was   to    nominate    the     members. 
They  were  not  to  be  elected  by   the   people.     Gradu- 
ally our  men  came  to   be   elected  as   members   of  the 
Municipal  boards  and  then   of  the  Legislative  Councils. 
But  still  the  principal  keys  have  been  reserved  in  their 
own    hands.       Our  people   'may   discuss    matters   in 
the  I^egislative  Council.     They  are   at   perfect  liberty 
to    hold    discussions.     Our    people     may     insist  on   a 
paiticular   fund   to  be  expended   in  this  country.     But 
whethet   the    money  is   to   be    actually    spent  in  this 
country  or   not  is  to  be    determined   by  others.     They 
say,  **  You  Indian  members  are  perfectly   free  to  weary 
your  mouths  and    exhaust   your  brains   in  discussions; 
we  do  not   object  to  that  sort  ot  exertion  on  your  part. 
You  may   keep  awake  the   whole  nights  in   preparing 
your  speeches  and  if  you  are  not  content  with  publish- 
ing them  in  the  columns  of  the    ordinary  newspapers, 
"we  are  willing  to  extend  to  you  the  hospitality  of  print- 
ing them  in  our  Government  Gazette!'* That  is  the  only 
difference.     But  in  this   we   reap  no   benefit.     Hope  is 
held    out   to     us    of   getting   something.     There   is  a 
couplet  in  the  Mahabharat,  which  says,  **  Hope  should 
be  deferred,''     They  say,    **  Rights  are  to  be  given  to 
you,  but  when  ?     When   you    will   be   fit   to   exercise 
them.     We  do  not  desiie  to  permanently  stay  iu  India* 
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When  you  are  fit,  we  shall  entrust  you  with  the  bundle 

of  powers  and  set  sail  for  England*'  (  laughter  )    That 

is  the  way  how    they   defer  our   hopes  !     But   some 

reason  must  be  shown  for  postponement,  and  they  say 

days  are'indeed  hard  for  us.     Obstacles  arose,  but  how 

did  they  arise  ?     That  cannot  be  explained.     This  is  a 

kind  of  policy.     How   do  you  speak   when  you  do  not 
mean  to  give  any  thing  ?     Nothing  is  written  about  this 

in  modern   books  on  politics   or  morality.     It  is  tradi- 
tional policy.     This  is  the  way  how   for  the  last  fifty  or 

sixty  years  we   have    been  cajoled.     As  soon    as  they 
perceive  that  the  people  raise  a  cry,  they  say     **  L»ook 

here,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  five  members; 

very  well,  tomorrow  we  shall  increase  the  number  to 
six. ''But  what  benefit  accrues  to  us  by  having  six  mem; 
bers  instead  of  five  ?  One  more  man  among  us  has  only 
to  while  away  his  time  like  the  first  five  (  cheers.  ) 
This   addition   of    the  sixth   man   brings   us  no  more 

good  than  the  five.     If    we    are   dissatisfied  with  six, 
they     say     **   We     make  it     eight."     If   we    are  not 

satisfied    even    with  that   number  they  say  **You  may 

have  twelve  members."    That  is  the  sort  of  reply  they 

give   us.     (lyaughter   and   cheers) .     But   the     people 
are   now   convinced   that   this   method   will   bting  no 

solution  of  the    question  of  *reforms.     Whatever  rights 

you   mean   to   cede  tons,  give    them  in  their  entirety 

and  without   a   chance   of  interference   from  anybody 

else, 

TEE  MALI  AND  THE  FORESTER. 

Take  the  case  of  the  educational  department.  In 
this  department,  most  of  the  subordinate  posts  are 
held  by   our  people.     But   they   have  got  a  Saheb  at 
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'the  head  !  Why  is  he  placed  there  ?  Is  he  there 
to  gag  their  mouths  aud  limit  the  scope  of  their  in* 
tellect.  Even  if  a  man  from  among  us  put  in  twenty 
years  '  service  in  the  department  he  would  say  **  Work 
cannot  be  properly  done  without  a  Saheb  "  at  the  head. 
That  is  the  mental  frame  which  our  men  develop  in 
service  and  such  sort  of  men  are  now  being  prepared.  If 
this  is  not  the  declared  aim  of  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministration that  surely  constitutes  its  back-bone.    You 

may  picture  to  yourself  Jtwo  situations.  Suppose  you 
have  to  lay  out  a  garden  and  rear  some  trees  in  it.  li 
the  work  is  entrusted  to  a  *'  Mali  '*  C  an  Indian 
gardner  )  he  first  of  all  collects  some  flower-pots  in 
which  to  plant  the  trees.  But  if  a  forester  takes  upon 
himself  the  task  he  does  not  look  for  flower-vases^ 
He  brings  bags  of  seeds  and  throws  them  broad-casf 
on  the  soil.  The  result  is  that  the  seeds  germinate 
into  plants  which  in  course  ot  time  grow  into  trees 
without  any  hindrance.  Some  trees  might  be  small^ 
while  others  grow  very  big.  But  our  present  systeni 
of  administration  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  gardnei 
Owing  to  that  method  our  trees  cannot  grow  exuber- 
antly. On  the  other  hand,  care  is  taken  to  see  that 
the  trees  planted  in  the  flower-basins  are   tender   and 

appear  pretty,  so  that  the  flowers  can  be  plucked  by  the 
hand.  The  Indian  is  tended  in  the  manner  of  the 
tender  plant  in  a  flower-pot.  He  is  accordingly  treated 
and  made  to  work.  And  then  the  man,  after  serving 
ior  25  or  30  years  says  *'  Indeed  I  am  not  fit  for  this 
^particular  business."  We  do  not  want  such  a  method. 
'We  do  want   the   British   Government.     We    want   to 
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TBIS  SON-IN'LAW-^TEF  SFGEETABY  OF  STATE, 
remain  under  the   shelter  of  their  parataount   powetl 
But  we  do  not  want  this   son-in-law — the  Secretary   oi 
State.     If  however   his  post  is  not  to  be  abolished,  at 
least    we   want   our    elected   representatives  to  be  his 
advisory   council.     Ihis   reform   must  needs    be   first 
carried  out.     Similarly   we   must  have   the   power  ta 
decide   as  to  how  the  Indian  revenues  should  be  spent, 
how   much  money  is  to   be  collected,  and    how   many 
taxes  are  to  be  imposed.     If   we   object   to   the   impo- 
sition of  certain  taxes  they  will  say,    '*  How  will  the 
expenditure  be  met  "  ?     But  that  we  shall  see  later  onV 
We  understand  this  much  that   expenditure   should  be 
incurred  according  as   our    nreans   permit,   and   taxes 

have  to  be  levied  to  meet  the  expenditure  incurred* 
We  know  this  and  we  shall  see  what  other  arrange-^ 
ment  requires  to  be  made.  The  basic  principle  of 
Home  Rule  is  that  the  power  of  the  purse  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  in  the 
hands  of  men  elected  by  the  people.  The  greatest 
war  in  history  is  going  on  just  now  but  the  king 
does  not  decide  how  much  money  is  to  be  spent 
on  it.  It  is  Mr.  Asquith  that  decides  it.  If  the  people 
do  not  approve  of  any  act  of  Mr.  Asquith,  they  cart 
approach  the  Parliament,  and  if  in  subsequent  enquiry 
it  be  found   that  Mr,   Asquith  was  wrong,    he   has   ta 

tender  his  resignation.  And  if  the  affairs  end  in  Mr^ 
Asquith's  resignation,  does  it  mean  that  the  people 
who  made   him   resign   are    guilty   of  sedition  ?     We 

demand  only  a  change  in  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministration. To  say  that  this  change  contemplates^ 
the  overthrow   of  the  British   rule   or  that  it    means  a 
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ONE  COMMON  ANSWER. 
severance  of  the  British  connection  is  nonsense." 
Those  thoughts  are  utterly  foreign  to  us.  They  never 
came  within  the  range  of  our  perception.  We  never 
desired  these  things,  I  again  say  that  if  the  nation 
Is  to  be  happy  aud  progressive,  if  the  thousand  and  one 
gritvances  that  we  complain  of  are  to  be  redressed, 
change  the  present  system  of  administration.  There 
is  an  adage  in  Marathi  **Why  did  the  horse  refuse  to 
walk  ?     Why  did  the    betel    leaves  rot  ?     Why  did  the 

bread  get  burnt  ?  ''  All  these  questions  have  but  one 
common  answer  and  that  is,  owing  to  their  not  being 
moved.  The  horse  ought  to  have  been  moved,  the 
leaves  ought  to  have  been  moved  and  the  bread  ought 
to  have  been  moved.  If  these  had  been  turned  over 
anon,  they  would  not  have  rotten.  The  origin  of  all 
our  grievances  is  that  decisive  power  is  notin  our 
hands,  or  to  state  it  in  a  slightly  different  language  all 
the  evils  have  arisen  because  we  have  not  got  our 
Swarajya  (  cheers.  )  That  is  cur  prime  need.  When 
we  have  it,  we  shall  not  be  required  to  dance  attend- 
ance on  others.  1  do  not  deny  that  even  after  we  have 
established  Swarajya,  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  funds  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  enhance  taxes.  We  shall  have  to 
resort  to  increased  taxes  of  our  own  accord.  Otherwise 
how  would  the  expenditure  be  met  ?  But  such  a  taxa- 
tion will  not  weigh  heavily  on  onr  minds,  because  it 
will  have  been  imposed  upon  us  by  ourselves  for  our 
own  requirement, 

WHO  TOLD  YOU,  TO  COME  HEBE9 
I  again  say  that  the   demand    of  Swarajya  involves 
/no  sedition.     It  has   nothing  to  do   with   the  invisible 
^.sovereign   government.  The   essence    of   Swarajya  is 
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that  we  should  manage  our  domestic  affairs  accordiugf 
to  our  wishes ;  and  what  wtll  be  the  result  ?  It  will 
keep  our  minds  tranquil.  Whatever  you  shall  have 
fo  do  you  will  do  with  the  belief  that  it  will  conduce  to 
your  benefit.  You  can  also  reduce  the  expenditure. 
I  do  not  think  that  in  any  of  the  Native  States  the 
Collector  gets  a  salary  of  twenty  five  hundred  rupees. 
If  there  is  any  country  in  which  an  officer  doing  the 
duties  of  the  Collector  gets  the  highest  emoluments, 
it  is  India  Ccheers).'  Such  a  big  salary  as  Rs,  2500 
per  month  means  the  allotment  in  former  times  of  a 
Jahagir  yielding  an  annual  income  of  Rs.  30,000,  Hadi 
we  in  our  Swarajya  ever  conferred  such  a  Jahagir?  It  is 
not  a  small  amount.  It  is  given  to  the  Collector  because 
he  has  to  send  so  such  money  to  England  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  family.  Another  reason  adduced  to 
justify  the  grant  of  such  big|  salaries  is  that  these 
people  have  to  come  over  there  to  a  hot  country  from 
the  cold  climate  of  England.  This  migration  tells  upoa 
their  health.  And  why  do  they  undergo  all  this 
trouble?  They  do  this  for  your  welfare!  Then  should 
you  grudge  them  so  much  payment?  They  undergo 
so  many  privations,  so  much  self-sacrifice,  so  many 
liardships  and  should  you  not  repay  their  troubles? 
All  this    argument   appears  at  first   sight   to  be  sound 

and  right.  But  the  vital  question  is  ;  who  told  yoti 
to  come  over  here  from  England  at  such  an  enormous 
distance?  We  do  not  surely  send  for  you  /  We  are  as 
competent  to  do  it  as  yourself,  and  we  can  do  that 
-very  well  on  a  smaller.  Why  then  give  the 
men  such  huge  emoluments  ?  We  should  not  pay  them 
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LESS  BY  AN  ANNA  IN  TEE  RUPEE 

sncli   heavy   salaries,     We    do  not  get   enough  moneys 

for   being   spent  on    education.     And    the    excuse    is 

often   trotted   out    that   there  are   not  sufficient   funds 

available     for     meeting  expenses    on   works   of  public 

utility;    but   that   excuse  will  disappear  as  soon    as  we 

have   the    control   of   affairs  in   our  own  hands.     The 

business   will   go   on   as   unobstructed    as    at   present* 
Perhaps  in  the  beginning  it  will   not  run   so    smoothly 

and  easily,  perhaps  from  the  point  of  efficiency   it  wilf 

be  less  by  an  anna    in  the    rupee;    but  it   will   have    a 

greater  value  in  as  much  as  it  will  create  an  impression 
that  the  affairs  have  been  managed  by  the  people  them^ 

selves  and  in  conformity  with  their  wishes.  This  ia 
the  reason  why  we  desire  to  amend  the  existing  law,  and 
we  wish  to  have  it  effected  through  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  do  not  ask  it  of  others.  We  are  not  going: 
to  petition  the  French  Government  to  bring  about  this 
change.  We  do  not  desire  to  approach  the  allies  neither.. 
We  shall  lay  our  petition  before  the  English  people, 
before  the  English  Parliament,  before  the  British 
cabinet.  We  shall  do  whatever  is  needed  to  bring  about 

this  change,  If  you  continue  to  exert  for  a  few  years 
you  will  never  fail  to  reap  the  benefit  of  your  labours » 
Moreover  time  has  now  come,  thanks  to  the  present 
war,  when  some  effort  must  be  made  whereby  the  value 
of  India,  the  value  of  her  bravery,  her  courage  her 
stability  and  other  qualities  will  be  increased.  If  it 
comes  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  that  we  our- 
selves have  set  about  the  task  of  our  own  regeneration ^ 
there  is  much  hope  of  our  demands  fructifying  at  an 
early  date;  and  it  is  with  this   purpose  in  view  that  I 
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have  chosen  this  subject  for  today's  discoursed  The 
subject  is  being  discussed  in  other  quarters  as  well. 
The  League  which  we  have  formed  for  this  purpose  is 
such  that  I  myself  or  some  one  else  shall  have  to  bring 

this  subject  again  and  again  before  the  people,  keep  this 
object  always  before  your  mind,  disctiss  it  often  and 
often,  ponder  over  it  carefully,  try  to  perceive  its 
utility  thoroughly,  weigh  carefully  how  much  of  loya- 
lty and  how  much  of  disloyalty  it  contains.  This  is 
what  I  have  to  impress  upon  your  minds  at  this  lecture^ 
Though  I  wanted  to  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  this 
subject,  I  could  only  briefly  outline  to  you  the  sub- 
stance of  my  ideas.  If  this  subject  receives  your 
anxious  consideration,  if  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  not  only  in  Maharashtra,  but  all  over  India, 
be  sure  that  our  endeavours  are  bound  to  succeed.  I 
admit  that  success  does  not  lie  in  our  own   hands,    but 

though  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  it  is  sure 
and  certain.  Every  action  must  bear  its  fruit.  The 
effect  may  not  happen  as  early  as  we  could  wish, 
perhaps  it  may  not  take  place  before  I  pass  away, 
perhaps   I   myself   will   not   be  benefitted  by    it»     But 

action  cannot  fail  to  bring  on  its  effects.  According 
to  the  law  of  **  Karma  "  every  action  must  bring 
about  its  particular  result,  and^that  again  must  give  rise 
to  quite  another  consequence.  It  will  take  time,  some 
delay  is  inevitable  before  the  desired  fruit  is  obtained. 
But  when  we  pray  to  God  for  final  emancipation,  do 
we  insist  that  it  must  be  secured  before  we  close  our 
eyes  or  do  we  desire  that  it  should  be  achieved  through 
the  agency  of  a   particular  individual?    We    have  just 
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now  passed  a  resolution  that  there  should  be  no  sepa- 
rate patties  of  the  Moderates  and  Nationalists.  This 
means  that  it  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  Swarajya  is 
granted  to  any  of  these.  We  dont  object  if  you 
grant  this  privilege  even  to  your  sepoys. 
(  laughter  and  cheers  )  We  want  our  lights.  We 
■want  a  particular  kind  of  rule  that  will  secure  our 
happiness.  We  believe  that  we  shall  get  it;  at 
any  rate  our  sons  must  get  It.  We  have  to  exert 
ourselves  in  the  right  direction  and  set  ourselves  to 
the  task  in  the  full  faith  that  the  work  is  our  own.  i 
am  perfectly  sure  that  by  the  grace  of  God  even  If  you 
do  not  get  the  fruit  of  your  labours  in  your  life-time, 
your  next  generation  will  not  fail  to  reap  the  benefits 
thereof.     fTiemendous  cheers)  • 


Swarajya  at  Nagar. 

[Addressing  the  huge  meeting  at  Nagar  held  on  the  31st  of  May 
1916f  under  the  presidency  of  Mr,  Chovkar,  B»A,j  LL.  B,  pleader 
Lohamanya  said: — ] 

Gentlemen, 

Before  proceeding  to  deliver  my  speech,  I  must  first 
express  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  cordial  address  which 
you  have  presented  to  me  just  now.  Whatever  may  be 
the  motive  that  has  inspired  this  address,  the^few  words 
that  I  am  now  going  to  speak  to  you  relate  to  my  own 
work.  Perhaps  this  may  appear  strange  to  you,  That 
you  should  invite  me  here  and  I  should  address  you  in 
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connection  with  my  own  work  is  rather  Improper  or 
inconsistent.  But  should  you  say  that  Tilak  came 
here  in  order  to  press  on  your  minds  the  importance 
of  his  own  business,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  feel  no 
hesitation  or  objection  in  doing  so,  in  as  much  as 
whatever  I  am  now  going  to  say  is  of  as  much  interest 
to  you  as  to  me.  Until  now,  controversies  and  discus- 
sions about  the  state  of  our  country  have  taken  place  at 
several  places.  The  subject  matter  was  the  arrangement 
that  might  be  beneficial  to  the  people  in  general.  There 
are  many  things  that  conduce  to  general  good.  Religion 
concerns  itself  with  the  other  world,  and  the  science  of 
morality  also  contributes  to  their  welfare?  Means  of 
their  livelihood  likewise  are  for  their  benefit.  Nations 
always  desire  that  their  commerce  should  thrive,  that 
their  population  should  increase,  that  progress  should 
be  made  on  all  hands,  and  that  people  should  be  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  material  prosperity  in  perfect  security 
and  peace.  But  all  these  things  I  am  not  able  to 
discuss,  within  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal.  So  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  most  important  of  all 
these  questions — questions  which  have  been  pronaunced 
by  thinking  people  as  of  vital  import  and  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  discussion  aU  over  India.  Suck 
;a  subject  is  Swarajya  (  cheers  )  • 

CONFRONTED  WITH  THE  SAME  DIFFICULTY. 

Private  affairs  which  relate  to  our  household,  we 
manage  according  to  our  own  wishes  without  obtaining 
the  permission  or  consent  of   any   one   else.     That  is 
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not  the  case  in  deallcg  with  public  affairs.  What  pri- 
vate good  is  to  the  individual,  public  good  is  to  the 
people  at  large.  If  you  bestow  a  little  thought  on  the 
question  as  to  how  jeople  may  be  more  happy  and  how 
they  may  attain  to  a  stage  of  growing  prosperity,  you 
-will  see  that  In  every  case  we  are  handicapped  owing 
to  the  lack  of  effccti\e  authority  In  our  hands,  If  we 
desire  to  construct  a  railway  from  one  place  to  another 
we  cannot  do  so,  becatae  the  necessary  power  to  do  so- 
ls cot  in  our  hands.  I  might  talk  a  good  deal  about 
trade  srd  say  that  a  particular  industry  must  thrive  in 
cur  cc unity,  but  it  is  not  in  our  hands  to  expand  our 
trade  by  helping  a  particular  industry  with  state 
bounty,  it  Is  not  in  our  hands  to  diminish  the  trade  o£ 
foreigners  with  this  country  and  supplant  It  by  our  own^ 
Think  of  any  department,  and  you  are  confronted 
with  the  same  diflQcolty.  Take,  for  instance,  the  drink 
question.  We  want  to  stop  the  liquor  evil  ;  but  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  There  are  certain, 
things  which  are  wanted  neither  by  us  nor  by  our 
Government,  Eut  the  present  system  of  administra- 
tion is  such  that  we  are  absolutely  powerless  to  bring 
about  the  slightest  modification  or  alteration  in  it. 
So  long  we  have  been  making  numerous  representations 
and  complaints  to  the  Government  and  the  Government 
has  heard  them  aU.  But  what  is  the  root  cause  of  all 
our  grlei?ances  ?  What  comes  in  the  way  of  effecting 
the  changes  which  we  desire  to  bring  about  ?  What  of 
the  chief  dlfiBculty  in  our  way  to  progress  ?  These 
questions  have  been  debated  during  the  past  fifty  year& 
by  several  eminent   men   amongst   us   and  they  have 
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discwered  that  tha  cMef  cause  of  all  Is   that   we   hive 
not  sttpsrior  authority  in  our  haais,  |     .1;.   iv-        fj 

On  pubMc  questions  different  people  hold  different 
views.  Some  say,  **  You  need  not  possess  authority. 
Cease  to  drink  liquor  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  com- 
plaint." To  all  appearance  this  advice  seems  very 
good,  but  mere  advice  cannot  be  so  effective  as  to 
make  all  people  abstain  from  drinking.  To  destroy 
the  evil  of  drink  would  require  some  pswer,  and  those 
that  have  not  this  power  could  never  do  it  J    If   such 

things  could  be   brought  about  ^merely  by  advice,  there 
would   practically  be  no  need   for  a  government.     The 

institution  of  government  has  come    into  beiag  in  order 
that  the  wishes   of  the  majority  might  prevail.     But  if, 

in  consequence  of  the  government   not   being  in   our 

own  hands,   thousands   among  us  desire  a  thiag  to  be 

done,    and   those   that     wield   political   pawer  in   the 

country  do  not  see  the  need   of  it,  it  is   clear    that  the 
thing  desired  shall  never  be  done.     What,  for  instance, 

about  the  provisions  to  avert  a  famine  ?     The  weaver's 
class   is  put   to  a  severe  loss   on    account  of   famines  • 
But  not  until  this   fact  came  to  the  notice   of   the   Go- 
vernment, were  any    means   adopted  to  alleviate  the!r 
suffering. 

WHAT  IS  ALIEN^NESS  ? 

Our  trade  has  been  destroyed.  Formerly  there  was 
the  business  of  commission  agency;  that  business  is 
carried  on  even  to  day;  but  the  difference  is  that 
whereas  formerly  you  (referring  to  the  trading  people 
in  the  audience)  used  to  act  as  commission  agents  of 
Indian  traders,  you  have  now  come  to  be  the  agents 
iiof  the  alien  tradesmen.     Your  business   now  is  to  pur- 
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chase  cotton  here  and  send  it  on  to  Europe,  and  when 
the  same  cotton  \s  woven  into  a  cloth  you  purchase 
it  again  and  sell  it  on  some  commission  to  your  own 
people.  The  business  of  commission  agency  is  there, 
but  the  profit  which  formerly  accrued  to  the  business- 
men of  our  country,  now  falls  to  the  share  of  those 
who  carry  on  business  in  England,  The  thing  is  that 
persons  are  the  same,  business  remains  the  same,  but 
the  administrative  machinery  has  undergone  a  change 
and  hence  we  are  powerless  to  do  certain  thicgs  which 
are  likely   to  promote   the  welfare   of  the  country.     At 

first  we  thought  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  Government  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  alien.  What 
is  the  result  of  **alien-ness"  ?  The  difference  bet— 
-ween  ourselves  and  the  aliens  is  that  their  point  of 
view  is  different  from  that  of  ours.  Their  whole  be- 
haviour towards  us  is  such  that  they  do  not  feel  in- 
clined to  do  as  we  wish,  being  themselves  alien  to  us.' 
There  were   Mahomedan   kings   who  ruled   at  Ahmed- 

nagar.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Mahomedans  were  aliens. 
The  Mahomedan  kings  made  India  their  home,  they 
lived  here,  atsd  they  at  least  desired  that  indigenous 
industries  should  thrive.  Their  Religion  may  be 
different  from  ours;  but  they  are  net  to  be  called 
aliens  who  make  India  their  home,  whose  sons  and 
grandsons  desire  to  remain  in  India,  and  who  intend 
to  benefit  all  those  that  reside  in  India.  By  alien  I 
do  not  mean  a  man  who  professes  a  religion  which 
is  not  Hindu.  Whoever  desires  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  India — be  he  a  Mahomedan  or  an  English- 
man— is  not   an   alien.     Alienness  is  dependent  upon. 
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Interests,     In  no    case  is  it  connected  with  white  skitt 
or  brown  skin.     It  has  nothing   to   do   with   reHgiottf 
neither  is   it   concerned   with    profession.      I   do   not 
consider  a   man  as  an"  alien   who  desires    that  his  des- 
cendants should  reside    in   the   country   in   which    he 
himself  lives,  who  wishes  good  days  for  them  and  who 
tries  to  adopt  means    for   their   advancement.     Such  a 
man  wi'l  not  perhaps   worship  with   me   in   the   same 
temple,  perhaps   I   may   not   interdine   with   him    nor 
contract   marriage  relations   with   him.     All   these  are 
minor  questions.     But  the  man    who  toils   for  the  wel- 
fare  of  India  cannot  surely  be  an  alien,  I  have  already 
said   that  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  those  who  have 
ruled   over  this    country,  made   hardly   any    difference 
in  the   situation.     The    Peshwa   rule   came  to  an  end» 
so   did    the     Mahomedan^  rule,   yielding  before     the 
British   supremacy.     It  is  the   king's  duty  to  see  that 
the   kingdom  over    which   he  rules   prospers,    rises  in 
importance  and  comes  up  to  the  level  of  other  advanced 
nations.     The    king   who    fulfils   his   duty   is   not   an 
alien   king.     On  the  other  hand,    the   king   who   fails 
to  discharge   this  duty,    who  looks  to  his   own  welfare, 
as  well  as  to   that   of  his   own   community  alone,  must 
be   considered  an  alien. 

A  thousand  questions  are  pressing  for  settlement. 
Land  assessment  has  been  enhanced  ;  the  forest  ad- 
ministration has  been  organised  in  a  peculiar  fashion  j 
the  abkari  policy  was  settled  in  a  peculiar  way.  We 
have  teen  complaining  to  the  Government  for  the 
redress  of  our  grievances  for  the  last  20  or  30  years. 
But  no  satisfactory   agreement   was  arrived  at  in   con-- 
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nection  with  the  subject  matter  of  our  complaints,' 
These  questions  have  been  debated  for  the  last  50 
years.  At  first  we  were  led  to  believe  that  when  the 
Government  was  made  acquainted  with  our  com- 
plaints, they  would  begin  to  give  effect  to  our  wishes. 
We  thought  that  Government  was  an  alien 
one,  that  it  did  not  understand  our  minds, 
and  that  if  some  of  us  assembled  at  a  place, 
formulated  our  demands  and  placed  them  before 
Government,  the  latter  would  lend  willing  ears  to  it.' 
We  were  under  the  impression  that  the  bureaucracy 
was  so  liberal-minded  and  wise  that  it  would  remove 
complaints  as  soon  as  we  brought  them  to  its  notice. 
But  the  behaviour  of  the  ruling  authorities  during  the 
last  50  years  has  given  a  rude  shock  to  this  belief.^ 
However  loudly  you  may  clamour,  however  strenuously 
you  may  agitate,  however  ably  you  may  argue,  how 
ever  persistently  you  may  confront  them  with  facts  and 
figures  from  their  own  administration  reports,  the 
vision  of  the  bureaucrats  in  power  has  been  so  much 
affected  that  they  cannot  see  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
their  own  arguments  and  grounds  fail  to  impress  them  J 
If  we  state  a  proposition,  they  stick  only  to  what  might 
controvert  it,  But  some  one  may  say  to  you,  *' There 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  this.  Whether  your  former 
lulers  be  Hindus  or  Mahomedans,  whether  they  be  the 
Peshwas  or  the  Emperors  of  Nagar — these  kingdoms 
have  already  become  things  of  the  past  and  have  all 
been  replaced  by  the  English  supremacy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, natural  for  the  English  people  to  do  what  conduces 
to  their  own  good.     Why  should   you   complain  about 
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IT  IS  NO  GOVEBNMENT  AT  ALL, 
that  ?      This   Is     bound   to  happen  '*.     Such  Is  the 
opinion  of  several  people,     They  moreover  say  to   us  i 
**  Your  hue  and  cry  serves  only  to    pain    the  Govern- 
ment for  nothing,  and  to   upset   its   balance   of   mind. 
Desist,  therefore,  from  raising  such    clamour.     Accept 
with  good  grace  what  they  are  pleased    to   concede   to 
you.     Take  cheerfully  the  little  slice  of  bread  that  they 
give  you,  and  thank  them  in  return  for  this  obligation". 
This  is  one  way  of  thought,  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  see 
my  way  to   accept   this   advice.     What    I  say  is,    that 
whatever  be  the  Government,   whatever  be   the    rulers 
there  are  certain  duties  which  have   to   be   discharged. 
There  are  duties  to  be    performed,    certain  obligations 
to  be  fulfilled,  certain  responsibilities  to  be  accepted  and 
if  a  government  that  tries  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  the^e, 
I  shall  say  that  it  is  no  government  at  all.  The  Govern-' 
ment  has  certain  powers.     These  powers   might   have 
been  acquired   by   virtue   of   conquest,    or  they    might 
have  bsen  placed  in  their  haads  by  the  people,  of   their 
own   will,   but   it   is    true   that   the   Government   has 
certain    duties     to     perform,     after    the    manner    of 
private      individuals.         Some     of      these     responsi- 
bilities are    no  doubt   discharged  by  our    Government. 
Does     not     the     Government     build    roads,     put   up 
post     oflfices*    and      establish      telegraphic      commu. 
nication?     Surely,  the  Government  does  perform  these 
duties.     If  some  one  were   to   say,  * 'The  Government 
may  or  may  not  build  streets  ;    it   depends   entirely  on 
their  own  will  to  do  so,*'  you   will  find  fault  with  such 
a  man,  and  say,  **  If  the  Government  is    not  willing  to 
do  these  things,    why  should   we   pay  them  taxes  ?     If 
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the  Government  does  not    spend  the  money    raised    by~ 
taxes     for  the  benefit  of    those    from  whom   the   taxes 
are   levied,  it   has    no    right   to    impose  taxes    at   all. 
They  levy  these  taxes  from  us  for   our  benefit.     Just 
see  for  a  moment.     When  any  person    comes    forward 
and  says  that  Government  is  good,    what   proofs   does 
he  adduce  in  support  of  his  assertion?  He  says,  **Look 
here,   out  Government   has  constructed  roads,    put  up 
railways, and  established  post  and  telegraph  oflices.  Are 
not  these  conveniences   made    for    your   good  ?     Why 
should  ycu  then  raise  a  cry  against  the  Government  ?'*' 
My  reply  is  not  that  the    Government  has  not  done  any 
of  these  things.     It  is  true  that  they  have    done  these 
things,    they  have    done    them    well,  nay,    they   have 
done  better   than  any  of  the  former  governments  could 
do;    all  this  redounds   to   their  credit.    But  is   it  im- 
proper  for  us  to  urge   the  Government   to  do  things  of 
still  more  vital  importance  and  urgent  necessitj  ?     Why 
should    then    the   Government   take   umbrage   at  our 
pressing   demands? 

RULE  OF  INTERVENING  STORE-KEETERS 
But  what  is  that  which  constitutes  a  real  Government? 
Let  us  consider  this  for  a  while.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  present  system  of  administration  and 
the  former  system.  7ke  Collector  or  the  Civilian  is  na 
Government*  Neither  is  the  police  sepoy  the  real 
government.  It  is  no  sedition  to  ask  the  Government 
to  do  wh&t  they  ought  in  the  way  of  satisfying  our 
aspirations,  the   necessary    condition   precedent    being^ 

that  the  British  Supremacy  is  to  be  maintained  intact, 
that  British  Suzerainty  shall  not  in  the  least  suffer 
or  be  weakened  as  a  result  of   concessions   to  us.     We 
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do  want  British  Sovereignty  under  which  we  are 
living  at  present.  But  we  do  not  want  the  lule  of 
these  intervening  store-keepers  (  cheers  ),  The 
provisions  are  the  master's  ;  but  their  distribution 
causes  a  stomach-ache  •  with  these  store-lceepers  and 
so  we  want  that  obstruction  to  be  removed.  We 
ask  you  to  give  these  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  so  that  ihey  may  manage  the  administration 
of  the  country,  as  they  are  managing  their  own 
private  affairs.  This  is  the  kind  of  Swarajya  that 
we  want.  When  we  ask  for  Swarajya  we  do  not 
say  **Do  away  with  the  British  rule.  Cast  off  the 
Emperor's  Suzerainty,  and  replace  it  by  one  of  our 
Indian  Rajahs."  To  put  it  in  the  words  of  Mr, 
Khaparde  who  explained  the  meaning  of  Swarajy£fe 
at  Belgaum,  we  want  to  do  away  with  the  absolute 
power  of  the  image-worshippers  but  keep  the  image 
of  the  deity  intact.  We  do  not  want  the  rule  of 
these  worshippers!  We  ask  you  to  appoint  other  wor- 
shippers from   amongst  us. 

Who  wields  authority  over  us  at  present  ?  Surely  the 
Empeior  does  not  exercise  it  in  person,  for  he  resides 
in  England,  If  you  communicate  to  him  our  grievances 
he  would  desire  that  somethiDg  should  be  done  for  your 
welfare.  But  with  all  that,  why  is  not  that  desire  given 
effect  to  ?  It  is  because  of  these  intervening  worship- 
pers and  tence  we  do  not  want  them  ( cheers. ) 
These  people  are  shrewd  and  clever.  If  you  say  '*  We 
do  not  want  these  worshippers,  "  they  will  retort  and 
say  '*  We  have  passed  the  necessary  examinations,  we 
are  able  to  do  a  good  many  things  !  "     All  this  is  true;, 
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:But  their  attention  is  centred  more  on  the  remuneration 
they  get  than  on  anything  else.  Hence  power  over 
these  worshippers  must  be  Iti  our  hands.  These  people 
are  akin  to  the  **Badwes*'  *of  Pandharpur  !  (cheers.) 
If  this  ministerial  office  does  not  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  bureaucracy,  will  the  interest  of  the  Emperor  suffer 
in  the  least  ?  Certainly  not.  But  some  people  might 
say,  that  these  English  civilians  belong  to  the  race  of 
the  Emperor.  But  we  ourselves  also  are  none  the  less, 
subjects  of  the  Emperor,  he  does  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction between   his  EngUsh   subjects  and  the    Indian 

subjects.  He  does  not  wish  to  make  that  distinction. 
Some  interpret  **  S^arajya  *'  as  meaning  Municipal 
Xocal  Self-government;  but  that  is  a  sheer  travesty. 
Local  self-government  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet 
our  urgent  needs.  There  you  have  to  make  obeisance 
to  the  order  of  the  Collector.  There  he  is  empowered 
to  interfere  with  your  management.  He  has  powers  to 
call  the  Municipal  Chairman  and  ask  him  to  do  his 
bidding,  and  if  the  Cbiarman  refuses  to  abide  by  his 
orders,  he  is  empowered  to  remove  the  latter,  Is  this 
Swarajya?  (cheers).  Our  Swarajya  means  that  the 
Emperor's  Supreme  powers  should  remain  intactj  the 
rule  of  the  English  Parliament  should  remain  as  it  Is, 
but  the  power  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country  should 
be  entirely  entrusted  to  the  people,  That  is  our  definition 
of  Swarajya. What  is  desired  is  not  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  English  should  be  impaired,  nor  that  the 
English  Government  should  go,  making  room  for 
the  German  despotism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
war  has  proved,  and  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  we 

*  The  Badaves  are  the  authorized  worshippers  of  the  deity. 
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do  not  desire  that  the  German  rule  should  be  established! 
in   this    country.     Nay,     in     order   that    the   present 
English  Government  should  remain   here   permanently 
thousands  of  our   countrymen   are   today   consecrating 
their    lives   on   the    battle-fields     in   the  mcst   distant 
countries  and   coldest  climes    (  acclamations  of  *^  hear 
hear,  *'  )     What    more  should    any  body   desire  ?     In 
order  that  the  British  supremacy  might  be  perpetuated , 
in  order  to  avert  the  establishment  of  the  German  rulcj. 
here  we   have  been  paying   contributions   according  to 
our     means — although  we  are    not  as   opulent    as  the 
Kngllsh.     Our   fighting   men  have   been  going  to  the 
battle-field  and  laying  down  their  lives  tn  the  service  of 
the    empire,   and   winning    the   approbation   of  other 
nations   such  as  France  and  even   Germany,     (cheers 
and  hear  hear.  ) 

We   have   thus  proved  our  loyalty   by  shedding  our 

precious  blood  on  the   battle-field.     I  do  not  think  that 

any  man  could  give  a  better  proof  of  this  loyalty.     It  is 

therefore  Indisputable   that  we   want  here   the   rule  of 

the  English   alone  and  all  our  efforts   are  made  in  that 

direction.     If  this   is  the  true  state  of  things,    where  is> 

the  harm   if  these  middlemen,   the  bareaucrats   are  re — 

moved   and  we  be  placed  In  possession  of  rights  which 

are  enjoyed   by  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the    British 

Empire?     We   are     not   a    whit    less   brave   nor  less 

learned     than    they.     We   are    equally    capable   men. 

Why      should  then   these       rights     be       denied     ta 

us  ?     Why  should  the  Emperor  be  made  to  make  such 

a  distinction  ?     The   peculiar     feature   of   the   British 

administration  is  that  the   Emperor  acts    according  tox 
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the  advice  of  his  ministers.  But  why  should  his 
ministers  give  him  such  an  advice  ?  At  present  the 
power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  bureaucracy  which  is 
composed  ot  the  white  men.  Should  an  Indian  however, 
be  so  foitunate  as  to  join  their  ranks,  he  too  behaves 
like  them.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
whites  alone.  I  say  that  we  do  not  want  this  system 
at  all.  Where  is  the  good  of  a  solitary  man  being 
privileged  to  sit  amongst  them  ?  He  is  powerless 
to  do  anything  particular.  Hence  we  demand  that 
this  system  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  We 
would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  appointment  of  a 
man  or  two  in  the  highest  grades  of  service.  Well. 
Who  introduced  this  system  ?  Not  surely  by  the 
Bmperor  himself.  See  what  a  vast  difference  you 
notice  between  the  assurances  contained  in  the 
Queen's  proclamation  and  ^the  present-day  admlnl- 
istration  1  To-day  we  are  utterly  powerless  to  biing 
about  our  own  good.  If  we  wish  to  encourage  the 
production  of  Swadeshi  goods  by  imposing  import 
duties  we  have  no  means  to  give  effect  to  our  wishes, 
or  if  we  desire  to  import  teachers  from  foreign 
countries  by  paying  them  adequate  salaries,  we  are 
absolutely  powerless  to  do  so.  Take  for  instance 
the  simplest  thing  of  education.  Every  man  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write,  whether  he  be  a  Hindu,  a 
Mahomedan,  or  any  body  else.  It  has  been  ackow- 
ledged  by  people  all  the  world  over,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  man  derives  some  benefit  or  other  by 
being  able  to  read  and  write.  No  one  requires  to 
\be   told  of  this   anew.     Why    should  not   an   act   of 
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compulsory  education  be  passed  in  this  country?  Who* 
brings  forward  the  excuse  of  **No  funds''?  It  is  the 
excuse  of  the  bureaucracy.  Funds  are  available  if  the 
pay  of  a  certain  official  is  to  be  raised  from  Rs.  2,500 
to  Rs,  3,0C0  or  the  exchange  compensation  is  to  be  paid 
to  JEuropeaus,  When  the  price  of  rupees  went  down, 
six  crores  of  rupees  were  spent  by  Government  on 
account  of  exchange.  Money  was  then  available! 
Unless  we  have  got  authority  things  cannot  be  mended. 
Money  is  not  available  for  being  spent  on  education, 
but  it  is' available  for  paying  so  high  emoluments  as 
iRs,  2,500  to  a  Collector!  Moreover  the  present  bureau- 
cracy does  not  consider  things  from  that  point  of  view 
irom  which  we  would  consider  them.  At  first  we  were 
\lold  that  money  would  be  spent  on  education ;  we  were 
told  that  when  people  are  able  to  read  and  wtite,  the 
number  cf  criminal  offences  would  be  reduced  by 
tbousands  and  people  would  be  better  able  to  manage 
their  affairs,  and  understand  what  would  conduce *to 
their  welfare  and  what  to  their  disadvantage.  We 
were  told  that  when  people  were  thus  fit  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  the  Government  should  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  appointing  an  officer  on  Rs.  2,500 ;  a  man  of 
;Rs,  500  would  suffice  and  the  Government  should  tben 
be  in  a  position  to  expend  2,000  Rs.  en  education.  In 
mo  other  country  do  officers  draw  so  colossal  salaries. 
,The  Indian  Viceroy  gets  Rs.  20,000  per  month,  while 
the  British  premier  who  is  in  England  and  who 
manages  the  affairs  of  the  whole  Bmpire  gets  only  Rs. 
5,000  I  Why  should  this  be  so?  There  is  no  answer. 
Perhaps  the  only  answer  would  be  '* because  the  whole 
thing  is   managed   at   the  cost   of   others!'^  Ccheers). 
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YOU  ABE  NOr  WISE  MEN, 

Well,  the   bureaucrat  might  say  **Go  to  Hindustan  and 
eat  there  to  your  heart's  content''.     If  a  shop  belong- 
ing lo  some  one  else  were  entrusted  to  your  charge  you 
would  pay  the  manager  a  pay  of  RsJlOO  If  he  belongs  to 
your  community  whereas  you  would  pay  him  only  Rs.  50 
in^your  own  shop.  Such  Is  the  case  with  the  present-day 
administration  .This  arrangement  cannot  conduce  to  our 
welfare. These  things  are  not  brought  to  our  notice  only 
to  day.     For  the  last  50  years  we  have  been  harping  on 
them.     In  the  Congress  of  Calcutta  in  1906   Dadabhoy 
Nowrojl  fcheers^  told  these  things   very    emphatically^ 
He  gave  it  as  his  experience  of  fifty  years  and  said  that: 
the  only  way  of  counteracting  the  present   mismanage- 
ment and  ic  justice  was  the  devolution  of  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the   people.     He  called   it   self-government,. 
It  must  be  in  cur  hands   to   decide  what  we  should  da 
in   cur   own   house,    in    our    village   or   town,   in  our 
presidency  or    in   our   country.     If  we  decide   that,  it. 
will  Involve  less   expenditure,    the   work  will  be   done 
well   and   our    decision  as   to  where  we  should    incur 
greater  expenditure,  would  lead  to  the  good   of   people. 
The  buieaucracy  say  to  us  **Youare  not  wise  men  ",  as 
if  wisdom  is  their  sole  monopoly.     Their  first   care   is 
to  see  how  their  pay  can  be  secured.     Their  own  pay 
must  first  he  set  apart,    their  military  expenditure  must 
be  provided    for,     their   own   interests   must  be    first 
safe-guarded  and  if   there   remains   any  surplus   after 
defraying  these  expenses,  then   comes  the   question   of 
spending  something  for  education. They  do  not  say  that 
education  should  not  be  imparted;  in  their  opinion   tea 
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edu<:ation  fs  not  an  evil;  but  It  is  to  be  provided  for  J 
after  all  other  expenses  have  been  met.  The  conve» 
nience  of  the  people  is  a  thing  which  is  to  be  consi- 
dered afterwards.  If  the  power  be  in  our  hands 
and  if  we  think  that  these  people  are  very 
highly  paid,  we  shall  reduce  their  salaries,  saying." 
**  You  have  to  do  these  things  on  smaller  pay 
in  the  interests  of  the  country'*.  When  we  proceed 
with  the  management  of  affairs  in  this  way,  then  alone 
shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  bring  about  the  happy 
consummation,  we  now  so  ardently  desire.  This  is 
only  a  theoretical  speculation.  But  where  lies  the 
difficulty  ?  There  is  a  common  proverb  in  MarathlJ 
A  certain  man  put  three  queries  demanding  for  all 
of   them   one   common     reply.       His   three   questions 

were  (1)  why  has  the  horse  become  restive?  (2) 
why  are  the  beetle  leaves  rotten  ?    and  (3)    why  is  the 

bread  burnt  ?  All  these  three  questions  have  but  one 
common  reply,  "Because  they  were  not  shifted".  Simi- 
larly such  questions  as,  why  is  not  the  consumption  of 
liquor  reduced  ?  Why  are  the  people  harrassed  by 
forest  laws  ?  Why  is  not  money  sufficiently  available 
for  education  ?  All  these  questions  have  but  one 
common  answer  and  that  is  *^  Because,  the  power  is 
not  in  our  hands  "  (  cheers  ),  And  be  sure  that  so 
long  as  this  power  is  not  entrusted  to  you,  there  is  no 
hope  for  you  to  progress.  Whoever  be  the  Emperor,' 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  religion  or  race;  but 
what  we  desire  to  emphasise  is  that  we  must  have  a 
free  hand  in  doing  things  that  affect  our  welfare^ 
our  trade,  our  religion  or  our  society.  Unless 
^e  are   entrusted  at   least    with   the   power  of  doing 
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some  of  thcie  thingi, — and  all  powers  must  In 
the  end  come  into  our  hands  to  the  fullest  extent — it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  expect  a  period  of  plenty  or  pros* 
perity.  No  one  can  drink  water  with  other's  mouth. 
But  we  arc  at  present  drinking  it  with  others'  mouths. 
We  must  draw  our  water  ourselves  from  our  wells  and 
dxink  it  ourselves.  If  the  well  happens  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  Qovernment,  the  tax  of  one  rupee  per  month » 
if  necessary,  must  be  paid.  But  power  we  must  have 
curselves.  There  is  no  hope  of  our  salvation,  save 
through  the  possession  of  this  power*  It  is  almost  a 
universally  established  axiom  in  politics ;  it  has  the 
support  of  historic,  ethical,  and  sociological  principles, 
'^ou  may  perhaps  ask  me,  "Why  did  you  not  so  long 
icU  us  these  things"  ?  And  my  reply  to  it  is  that 
^ow  there  appears  a  chance  of  the  power  coming  into 
Wr  hands.  So  long  the  people  of  England  were 
labouring  under  the  delusion  that  India  was  a  sort  of 
dead  weight  on  England,  They  were  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  the  Indian  people  would  sooner  ot 
later  overthrow  their  rule  in  India,  So  they  thought 
of  disarming  us  and  keeping  us  in  subjection  as  long, 
and  as  fast  as  possible.  But  that  condition  has  now 
undergone  a  change.  The  present  war  has  now  taught 
that  the  British  Empire  cannot  be  as  strong  as  they 
wish  it  to  be,  so  long  as  all  its  several  parts  are  not 
tmificd  and  knit  together.  Now  the  consciousness  has 
dawned  upon  the  statesmen  that  England  must  have 
the  co-ordination  and  support  of  the  Colonies;  and  if 
you  avail  yourselves  of  this  awakening  on  the  part 
«f  the  British  public,  then  you  too  have  the  opportu- 
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YET  IN  A  STATE  OE  INFANCY ! 

mlty  of  securing  some  privileges.  No  one  ever  coun- 
sels you  to  acquire  these  rights  by  the  use  of  the 
sword.  Today  the  mental  vision  of  the  whole  nation 
has  undergone  a  change.  India  can  be  of  some  use 
^o  England.  If  India  is  happy,  her  happiness  in  a 
way  contributes  to  the  glory,  greatness  and  power  of 
Bngland.  This  is  now  being  realised  by  the  English 
people.  If  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  excellent 
opportunity,  remember  that  such  an  opportunity  is 
not  likely  to  arise  again.  The  bureaucracy  does  not 
like  this.  But  who  will  be  the  loser  ?  Not  surely  the 
Emperor,  but  the  bureaucracy,  and  hence  they  dislike 
our  efforts.  So  they  have  of  late  begun  to  shout,' 
,**  You  Indians  are  not  fit  for  Swarjya  and  therefore  we 
have  come  here  to  govern  you "  !  As  if  before  the 
advent  of  these  people  in  India  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  Swarajya  in  India,  as  if  we  were  then  all  a 
race  of  baibarous  people  flying  at  each  other's  throats  1^ 
They  think  as  if  there  was  no  regular  system  of  admi- 
nistration during  the  regime  of  the  Peshwas,  or  the 
Mughals,  as  if  we  were  not  able  to  manage  poltitical 
affairs,  as  if  we  were  not  capable  of  constructing  roads» 
and  as  if  we  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  people  happy ! 
To  the  minds  of  these  bureaucrats,  Nana  Fadnis  was 
a  fool,  Malikamber  lacked  political  sagacity  and  Akbar 
and  others  were  repositories  of  rank  ignorance  and 
stupidity  1  It  is  because  of  such  plight  that  these 
;people  have  come  over  to  India  and  we  are  all  yet  ia 
a  state  of  infancy  !  (  I^oud  laughter  ),  Assuming  for 
a  moment  that  we  are  all  ignorant  lads,  I  put  it  to 
these  people,  when  are  we   to   attain   manhood  ?    In 
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THEY  ARE  INCOMPETENT  TO  RULE. 

law,  maD  is  considered  as  having  attained  majority 
when  he  grows  21  years  old.  These  people  have 
ruled  over  us  for  sixty  years  and  yet  we  were  not  able 
to  grow  up  to  manhood  !  What  did  these  people  do 
during  the  last  50  years  ?  If  the  people  of  India  were 
ignorant  lads,  whose  duty  was  it  to  train  them  up 
and  make  them  wise  and  fit  ?  It  was  surely  the  duty 
of  these  people.  They  were  the  ruling  class.  What  I 
say  is,  that  they]have  failed  to  discharge  this  duty;  and 
hence  it  comes  to  this  that  it  is  not  we  that  are  boys  but 
it    is    these    people    that    are    incompetent    to     rale* 

( cheers )  •  It  is  better  that  those  that  could  not 
improve  the  condition  of  their  subjects  in  a   period   of 

50  years  should  relinquish  their  authority  and  place 
it  in  our  hands.  Suppose  you  have  got  a  managec 
to  look  after  your  shop;  suppose  he  managed 
the  shop  for  fifty  years,  and  yet  every  year  the- 
shop  was  run  at  a  loss,  what  will  you  say  ta 
him  ?  You  will  say,  **My  dear  Manager,  quit^ 
your    place     and     walk     away.     We  shall      look     tOK 

the  management  of  the  shop,"  Another  man  whom  we 
may  appoint  as  a  manager  might  be  less  clever  and  less^ 

-wise  than  the  former,  but  he  will  at  least  see  to  it  that 
the  shop  does  not  put  the  owner  to  a  loss.  He 
ought  to  understand  so  much.  The  people  that  tell 
us  that  we  have  not  as  yet  attained  fitness  must  be 
selfish.  If  what  they  say  is  true,  it  redounds  to  their 
discredit;    it  proves  their  own  incapacity;  and  if  what 

they  say  is  untrue,  it  proves  their  selfishness.  We 
can  draw  no  other  inference  from  it.  What  is  meant 
by  saying  that  we  are  unfit  ?     What   is  the  matter  witlt. 
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^ms  ?  We  are  said  to  be  competent  when  a  Municl-7 
pality  is  managed  by  us;  if  any  one  of  us  goes  to 
JBngland  and  after  passing  his  examination  there  re4 
turns  here  and  is  appointed  a  Collector,  he  is  also  ad- 
mitted to  be  competent.  He  can  discharge  his  duties 
efficiently  and  Government  approves  of  his  services  ; 
but  when  the  question  comes  up  of  giving  rights  of 
self-government,  they  give  to  the  whole  nation,  to  the 
whole  population  of  crores  a  certificate  of  unfitness* 
This  is  sarely  nothing  but  an  exhibition  of  their  own 
incompetence  1  (cheers  J. 

There  are  many   such  objections  raised    against  the 
grant  of  Home  Rule  to  us.   I  have  just  now  told  yon 
that  they  condemn  the  whole   nation  as  unfit  to  govern 
itself.  If  we  request  them  to  test  us  by  an  examination, 
they  do  not   condescend  to   do  so.     When  they  say  we 
are  unfit,   what  do  they  mean  by  the  term  •*unfit,"  is 
a  question   I  often  ask.     Ask    your  civilians   to   do   a 
certain  work  and  give  the   same  piece  of  work    to   our 
men  and  then   see  whether  our  men  are  on  a  par  with 
them  in  the   matter  of   capacity   for   the  work.     The 
thing  is,  that   they  do  not   give  us  the   opportunity  to 
work  and  yet   do  not   hesitate  to  call  us  unfit  !     I  ask, 
f*have  those   men  proved   to   be  unfit  who   have  been 
blessed    with   the   opportunity  of  serving  you"  ?     Are 
those  members  unfit  who    are  working   in  the   Legis- 
lative Councils  ?     Have  they  themselves  acknowledged 
their  unfitness  f    Have  you  called  them  unfit  ?    Surely 
not.     What  is  then  the  use  of  calling  us  unfit  ?     The 
thing  is,  that  you  do  not  mean  to  give   us   buttermilk,' 
JDoes  it  need   any  device  to  say  no  ?     Today  is  Sunday 
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"  YOU  ABE  A  FOOL,  GET  AWAY.** 

and  therefore  there  is  no  butter^milk.  This  is  the  sort 
oi  excuse  they  have  been  making.  Now  I  ask  you 
if,  instead  of  allowing  yourselves  to  be  duped  by  such 
people, you  are  going  todemand  with  all  your  might  the 
elementary  rights  of  S^^arajya.  If  you  are  not  prepared 
to  press  your  demands,  if  you  do  not  persist  in 
ui^giiig  your  claims,  if  you  let  such  an  opportunity 
slip  from  your  hands,  be  lure  that  such  an  opportune 
moment  is  not  likely  to  recur  in  the  century'  to  come. 
So  it  is  clear  that  you  must  be  ready  to  do  your  dutyt; 
I  know  that  if  you  call  up  a  little  courage  and  speak  a 
bit  forcibly,  then  some  police  sepoy  will  try  to  brow- 
beat you  saying,  **Oh  you".  But  you  must  put  up 
with  it.  There  is  no  other  help  for  it.  We  have  no 
power  in  our  hands.  We  cannot  say  to  the  police 
sepoy,  **You  are  a  fool,  get  away".  He  executes  the 
orders  of  the  police  inspector.  But  with  all  this,  I  can 
say  that  if  you  people  put  forward  persistently  with 
one  voice  this  demand  before  the  Government,  if  you 
insist    upon    its    fulfilment,    if    yon   are  prepared    to 

undergo  whatever  expenses  you  have  to  incur  for  the 
promotion  of  this  object,  If  you  proclaim  to  the  Go- 
vernment as  well  as  to  the  whole  world  that  you  would 
not  be  satisfied  and  contented  unless  the  demand  is 
granted  to  you,  if  you  show  so   much   tenacity,   then  I 

am  absolutely  certain  that  by  the  grace  of  Providence 
you  will  not  fall  to  win  your  object  before  long,  (cheer) 

All  that  depends  upon  your  resoluteness.     Whether   in 

religion  or  in  politics  what  is  needed  above  all,  is  a  firm 

resolve  and  that  cannot  come  unless  you  brace  up  your 

minds*     It   will   not   do   to   say,  |*How  will  it  end"? 
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"  YES  SIR  ". 

Come  what  may,  let  us  say  we  want  this  very  thingj 
that  alone  we  shall  ask  for,  we  shall  undergo  what* 
ever  exertions  and  whatever  expenditure  it  wlllj  entail 
and  we  shall  not  abstain  from  continuing  this  agitation 
until  our  demands  are  satisfied.  We  get  the  desired 
fruit,  only  when  we  are  fortified  with  the  faith  that  if 
we  do  not  obtain  our  goal  within  our  lifetime,  our 
children  will  take  up  our  work  and  work  ceaselessly 
for  its  ?£compUshment.  God  never  crowns  four  efforts 
with  success  unless  they  are  backed  by  devotion.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  king.  If  you  do  not  possess 
this  devotion,  your  present  strenuous  efforts  also  will 
bear  no  fruit.  Abo^?e  all,  devotion  is  what  is  wanted,' 
The  rich  man  must  have  it  and  the  poor  man  cannot 
be  without  it.  The  poor  man  also  must  give  his  help 
according  to  his  means.  Those  that  are  blessed  with 
intelligence  must  help  with  their  intelligence.  The 
Importance  and  paramount  purpose  of  this  duty  must 
touch  the  very  vitals  of  every  man.  If  you  do  not 
attach  such  an  importance  to  this,  If  you  are  not  pre« 
pared  to  undergo  these  exertions,  then  it  is  sheer  ioUy 
to  ascribe  your  failure  to  others,  Folly  might  sound 
as  a  harsh  word— I  uttered  this  in  the  heat  of  ear- 
nestness, but  I  do  firmly  believe  that  we  have  not  as 
yet  begun  to  put  forth  efforts  as  strenuously,  as 
ardently  and  as  devotedly  as  we  ought  to'  have  done* 
If  a  Saheb  asks,  **  Will  there  be  any  confusion  if 
powers  are  entrusted  in  your  hands  ?  "  We  say> 
**  Yes  sir,"  as  if  we  have  no  men,  or  no  competent 
men !  And  then  we  laugh  at  the  Saheb  behind  his 
back  in   our  homes.     You  ought   to  laugh  then   and 
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ONE  MEDICINE  FOB  ALL  PEOPLE. 
there  (cheers  and  laughter j.  It  will  not  do  to  laugh 
in  your  houses ;  the  reply  must  be  given  to  his  face. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  maintain  the  views  which  we 
believe  to  be  true,  we  must  be  prepared  to  tell  them 
to  the  people,  to  the  ofiBcers,  nay,  even  to  the 
Emperor.  The  very  day  on  which  we  are  prepared 
to  do  that,  this  particular  system  of  administration 
will  have  to  be  changed.  Today  England  is 
the  mightiest  of  all  nations;  but  to  msintain  that 
greatness  the  present  administration  must  be 
necessarily  changed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
the  British  people  who  demand  this  change.  It 
is  not  India;  because  if  India  asked  for  these  changes, 
then  some  difficulties  would  crop  up.  Today  one  says 
one  thing;  tomorrow  will  arise  another  man  and  say, 
.^This  does  not  lead  to  your  welfare;  the  present 
administration  is  very  satisfactory;  the  Government  Is 
benign,  the  bureaucracy  is  very  wise.  So  it  would  be 
to  our  benefit  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  by  them,"^ 
Whatever  I  say,  I  say  for  all.  It  do2s  not  apply  parti- 
cularly to  the  Mahomedans  or  the  Hindus.  There  is 
only  one  medicine  for  all  people,  and  that  medicine 
is  **Take  the  power  in  your  hands,**  When  you 
have  got  that  power  in  your  hands  you  would  be 
able  to  settle  all  your  differences.  Then  we  shall 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  settle  them.  If  the  differ- 
ence appertains  to  religions  affairs,  we  shall  come 
to  terms  amongst  ourselves;  but  we  do  want  power 
in  our  hands  to  give  effect  to  our  wishes.  Power  is 
wanted  to  settle  disputes,  not  to  widen  them.  Strangers 
cannot  know  as  much  as  we  ourselves  in   the  matter  of 
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^hat  is  to  be  done  for  the  good  of  our  country.     Their 

angles  of  vision  are  different.  So  what  we  want  is  this; 

let  the  British  sovereignty  remain  as  it  is  now,   but  let 

the  Emperor  rule  over  India  In  the  same  manner  as   he 

rules   in   England,     We    want   you   to    introduce   in 

India  the  sort  of  administration  that  at   present  obtains 

in   the  Colonies,   which   possess     the   sole   power   of 
enacting  their  own  laws.     That  mode  of  administration 

does  no  harm  to  the  throne  of  the  king.  This  effort 
of  ours  is  directed  not  to  overthrow  the  English  para- 
anountcy,  but  to  make  the  English  rule  permanent. 
The  change  we  demand  in  the  system  may  involve  a 
a  loss  to  some,  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  I  do  not 
deny  that.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Emperor  has 
reserved  India  for  those  people.  Somehow  or  other 
this  system  has  come  into  vogue  but  now  tt  must  go. 
The  Emperor  must  entrust  the  power  in  the  hands   of 

the  people,  and  no  difference  whatsoever  ougHt  to  be 
made  between  the  Indian  and  English  people,  between 

the  whites  and  the  blacks.  Just  as  they  are  subjects 
of  the  Emperor  so  are  we  too.  We  have  a  right  to  be 
as  happy  as  those  people.  The  thing  which  wise  and 
thoughtful  men  have  decided  to  be  the  key  to  prosperity 
is  Swarajya,  Time  has  now  come  for  its  establish- 
ment in  India.  But  even  if  every  other  thing  be  ready, 
your  own  resoluteness  is  the  chief  essential. 

WE  GkNNOT  BE  THEIR  SERVANTS. 
What  is  wanted  is  your  resolute  determination.  For- 
tunately a  movement  has  now  sprung  up  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  the  consummation  of  your  cherished 
desires.  Only  recently  we  have  established  at  Bel- 
gaum  a  lycague  with  the   object   of  working  for  Swa- 
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rajya.  The  subject  of  Swarajya  Is  already  there  oir 
the  agenda  of  the  Congress  where  It  Is  bound  to  receive 
the  same  attention,  but  all  the  Tarlous  provinces  also 
must  severally  work  for  the  same  end  and  help  the 
work  of  the  Congress,  People  must  at  least  show 
courage  to  such  an  extent  that  if  an  officer  like  the 
Collector  or  the  Commissioner  asks  you  *'  What  do 
you  want'*?  You  must  be  prepared 'to  say  **We 
want  power  in  our  hands."  The  Government  servants 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  people's  s^rvants^ 
You  need  not  run  away  with  the  notion  that  when  the 
power  is  entrusted  in  your  hands,  you  are  not  then  to 
employ  the  Europeans  as  your  servants.  We  shal 
certainly  entertain  them  if  they  put  in  good  service, 
and  we  shall  give  them  reasonable  emoluments,  but 
the  thing  is,  that  these  people  must  be  our  servants. 
We  cannot  be  their  servants.  If  we  thoroughly  catch 
hold  of  this  idea  and  work  for  its  execution,  this  ideal 
is  not  difficult  of  realisation,  I  appeal  to  you  to  render 
all  possible  help  to  those  people  who  come  to  you  to 
speak  in  this  connection,  and  when  you  are  so  pre- 
pared, not  only  you  of  Nagar,  but  people  all  over  India, 
then  be  perfectly  sure  that  our  ideal  is  bound  to  be 
accomplished,  I  request  you  to  set  yourself  to  the  taskj 
so  that  it  may  be  realised  at  an  early  date;  I  pray 
that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  India  will  get  the 
fruit  of  her  labours  and  I  apologise  to  you  for  any  mis- 
takes I  may  have  lent  myself  to,  and  for  any  harsh 
words  I  may  have  uttered,  I  thauk  you  all  heartily 
and   close   my    speech,     (cheers   and   shouts  of  Tilak. 

Maharajkl  jay )  • 
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The  Second  Speech  at  Ahmednagar. 

[The  VBception  of  Lokamanya  was  so  warm  and  the 
requests  of  the  peopls  were  so  urgent  that  Lokamanya  was 
obliged  to  deliver  another  puhlio  spsech  on  the  evening  of  th9 
1st  June  1916  in  the  vast  open  space  close  to  the  old  cloth 
market.  The  audience  consisted  of  all  classes  of  people, 
and  not  only  was  the  whole  space  packed  to  its  utmost  hut 
people  had  to  climb  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses  also. 
They  ^were  to  aager  to  hear  Lokamanya* s  icords  that  inspite  of 
the  vast  concourse  not  the  least  noise  was  created  and  the  speech 
tuas  audible  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  Maiddn*  The  Lokamanya 
addressing  this  meeting  said  :— J 

I  thooght  that  I  would  not  probably  be  required  to^ 
make  another  speech  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  al- 
ready addressed  you  last  evening.  Yesterday  I  told 
you  all  those  things  which  concerned  the  subject  of 
Swarajya  and  which  I  could  possibly  tell  within  the 
period  of  one  hour  or  so.  But  the  subject  itself  is 
such  that  even  ten  speeches  cannot  suffice  to  ex- 
plain it  thoroughly  and  explicitly .  So  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  this  evening  to  only  such  things  as  I 
could  not  touch  in  yesterday's  lecture  and  shall 
speak  about  them  at  a  greater  length  so  that  you  will 
grasp  their  significance  more  thoroughly  and  form 
your  ideas  more  definitely.  My  own  belief  has 
generally  been  that  whatever  reforms  we  might  press 
for  would  be  comprised  in  Swarajya  only.  You  might 
know  the  story  of  the  old  woman.  The  old  woman, 
when  the  deity  had  been  propitiated,  asked  a  boon 
that    she   should   see  with  her  own   eyes  the  spectacle 
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TO  PUT  THE  TRAIN  ON  ANOTHER  TRACK. 

f>i      her     grand-sons     taking     their   food     In   golden 
dishes.  This  one    boon,  of  course,  If  conferred,  meant 
that  she  should  live  long  enough  to  have    a   grandson, 
'that    he    should    acquire    sufl&cient   wealth   and  so  on. 
This    small  boon  comprehends  so   many  things.     The 
same   Is   the   case  with  our  demand  of  Swarajya.     In 
the   absence   of   Swarajya   we  can  make   no  industrial 
progress,     in     the     absence   of     Swarajya   no   useful 
education-be     it     primary     or     higher-can   be '"  im- 
parted.    If   there   is    no   Swarajya   there     is    no     use 
labouring  for  the  spread  of   female  education,    there   is 
no    use   trying    to   secure   industrial  development    and 
social  reform  also  can  avail  but  little.  All  these  reforms 
form  the   component  parts    of  Swarajya.  Power  is   the 
primary   necessity    and    where   there   is   power,   there 
alone    resides    wisdom  ;     wisdom    never   resides  apart 
from  power.     Wisdom  without  the  nerve  and  backbone 
of  power  is  naught.     Ransack  the  history  of  any  nation 
and  you  shall  find  the  same  truth;    it  needs   no   elabo- 
ration.    It  however   requires  to   be   made   clear   in   a 
particular  way  to  our  people,   and   the  reason  for  it  is 
that   we    are   without    Swarajya,     Some  people  object 
to   the    work   of   our   party,  saying  *' Why  do   you  not 
l)ring   about   social   reform?*'     This   objection  is   not 
Ours,    but    of    those   who   have   no  desire  to    give  us 
Swarajya.     This   objection   is   meant  only   to  put  the 
train   of   our   agitation  on  another   track.     There  are 
several   people   who   have   got   everything  that  Social 
Reform  could  achieve.    It  has  been  effected  thorough- 
ly  in   Burma   where   there  is  only  one  religion.     The 
3)eople   are   prepared   to  do  whatever   they  like  to  do. 
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Their  children  can  take  in  marriage  wives  of  whatever 
class  or  creed  they  may  choose.  And  yet  the 
country  is  completely  immersed  in  a  state  of  de — 
pendence.  No  act  or  deed  of  theirs  bears  the  im- 
press of  nationality.  Something  is  wanted.  And 
it  is  the  notion  that  they  are  a  nation,  that  they 
have  a  particular  mission  in  life,  that  they  must  get 
those  rights  which  are  incidental  to  man  as  man» 
So  too  we  must  have  liberty.  We  must  have  the 
pow^r  to  administer  our  own  affairs.  If  these  powers^ 
are  nqt  entrusted  to  our  hands,  no  reform  will  be 
productive  of  any  good  result, 

TEEY  ABE  LYING  DORMANT  IN  US. 
Swarajya   alone   is    the   root  of  all   reforms.     If  yott 
do  not  possess  any  power^  you  do  not  possess  any  wis- 
dom.    Book   knowledge   bereft   of  effective    power  is 
futile.     If  you   are   labouring   under  the   suppositlois. 
that   the   people  who  are  at  present   ruling  over  us  are 
supetior  to  us  in  respect  of  intelligence   and   learnings 
let   me   point  out  that  it  is  a  mistake/  for  myself  I  da 
not   believe   that   they   are  superior  to    us.     We    are 
capable   of   acquiring   the  same  learning,    manifesting^ 
the    same   valour   and   displaying   the   same    capacity 
as    they    do.      These     qualities    of     ours    may    not 
have      been     brought     to     light,     but     surely    they^ 
are    lying     dormant     in    us.       There     are^     certaia 
combinations   of  circumstances  in  history  as  there  are 
conjunctions   of  planets  in  astrology.     The  downfall  oi 
the  Mahomedans  is  synchronous    with  the  rise   of  the^ 
Mahratta  power.     But  when  the  English  began  to  rule 
India,   all  the  power  in  the  land   came  to    be   centred 
in  their  hands ;    and  this  possession  of  power  by  thenk 
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A  SOJiT  OF  MORAL  DEGRADATION. 

is  the  cause  of  the  admiration  you  feel  for  their  capa- 
city. It  therefore  naturally  follows  that  your  wisdom 
and  capacity  will   only  bear  fruit    when   at   least   some 

portion  of  this  power  comes  into  your  hands.  To- 
day we  want  many  things.  We  want  industrial  deve- 
lopment, but  what  hinders  it  ?  Who  stops  it  ?  If  we 
bestow  a  little  thought  over  the  reason  why  it  is  so, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  we  who  come  In  the  way  of 
this  indnstrlpl  and  economical  derelopment.  Good 
qualities  flourish  c^ly  In  those  countries  where  the 
people   have  scope  eiiough   to  manifest   their   abilities. 

Even  if  you  possess  wisdom,  you  feel  that  you  are  wise 
only  when  a  certain  high  ofi&clal  to  whom  you  are 
subordinate  pats  you  on  your  back.  This  Is  a  kind 
of  mental  weakness,  a  sort  of  moral^degradatlon,  which 
spreads  a  chill  over  your  enthusiasm,  and  has  got  a 
firm  hold  over  the  whole  nation.  You  are -accustomed 
to  say  **  It  cannot  be  done  by  me  ";  but  the  fact  Is 
that  you  never  try  to  do  It  i  You  were  not  privi- 
leged to  do  it;  and  even  before  getting  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it,  you  complain  that  you  would  not  be  able 
to  do  it,  and  you  take  to  some  other  course,  I  consi- 
der it  a  great  misfortune  that  even  in  our  Maharashtra, 
some  people  should  bring  forward  this  excuse  and 
-come  In  the  way  of  our  present  agitation  for  Swarajya, 
Did  we  not  do  these  things    a  hundred  years  ago  ? 

Maharashtra   certainly  possesses  qualities  which  can 

be  of  much  use  In    the   uplift   of  the   nation;    but    at 

present  we  cannot  get  the  opportunity  of  putting   those 

equalities  to  a   practical   test.     And  therefore  we  direct 

our  attention   to  other  channels   such  as    female    edu~ 
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cation  and  the  like.  These  ways  have  no  fascination; 
lor  us.  (cheers).  If  some  people  apprehend  any 
danger  from  our  ways,  let  them  undertake  these  things 
but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  in  the  eflSciency  of 
other  ways,  I  have  never  been  convinced  on  this  point; 
nor  do  I  think  that  the  conviction  can  dawn  upon  my 
mind  during  the  few  years  that  might  be  spared  to  me» 
(hear  hear  J.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  other  things. 
Our  people  are  not  at  present  endowed  with  much 
courage,  and  public  spirit  and  if  it  is  to  be  argued  that 
when  o'«  women  are  educated  the  uture  generation 
win  be  courageous,  the  argument  would  not  help  us  as 
our  men  would  still  require  courage  and  manliness 
(  cheers  )  •  If  any  one  believes  that  our  progeny  will  * 
improve  from  the  spread  of  female  education  alone,  I 
say  it  is  an  entirely  erroneous  notion,  I  do  not  say 
that  female  education  is  unnecessary;  but  when  some 
people  come  forward,  and  in  order  to  stop  our  political 
agitation  ask  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  it,  we  say  that 
the  plea  of  education  of  females  should  not  be  per- 
mitted  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  killing  the  nation.  If 
you  yourself  are   not   strong   enough,   if  you   are   not 

endowed  with  enough  persevereace  to  do  a,  thing,  it  is 
extremely  foolish  to  take  an  educated  wife  and  expect 
her  children  to  be  courageous  and  brave  enough  to  try 
to  discharge  their  obligations  to  us.  On  your  own 
legs  you  must  stand.  You  yourselves  must  bring 
about  all  these  things.  And  the  most  essential  of 
them  must 'be  effected  first  of  all. 

THE  MIDDLE-MEN  OF  BUBEAUGBACY. 
The  experience   of   people  who   have  laboured   for 
Swarajya  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  that  Swarajya  is 
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the  key  to  all  reforms;  and  it  is  because  we  cannot  get 
hold  of  this  key  that  we  have  taken  to  other  subsidiary 
reforms.  If  you  desire  to  effect  minor  reforms  you  are 
free  to  undertake  them.  I  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  your  undertaking  them;  but  that  course  is  not  help- 
ful in  obtaining  Swarajya;  and  it  is  with  this  idea  in 
view  that  I  am  again  going  to  tell  you  what  I  empha- 
sised  in    my  lecture  last   evening.     I    have    told   you 

what  Swarajya  means.  Swarajya  does  not  mean  that 
you  are  to  do  away  with  the  King — Emperor,  or  his 
sovereignty.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  throne 
and  supremacy  .We  are  concerned  solely  with  the  acqui* 
sition  of  our  rights ;  and  these  rights  can  be  obtained 
under  the  regime  of  a  Monarch.     There  is  the   king  in 

England;  and  have  not  the  English  people  these 
lights  ?  The  king  of  England  is  our  Emperor.  And 
if  the  English  people  can  enjoy  the  rights  of  self- 
government  with  the  king  over  their  heads,  where 
is  the  difficulty  of  granting  those  very  same  rights 
to  us  when  the  same  king  rules  over  us  as^ 
our  Emperor,?  There  ought  to  be  none.  The 
imputation  that  the  Home  Rule  agitation  is  a  sedi- 
tious one  does  not  proceed  either  from  the  king  or 
from  the  people;  it  proceeds  from  the  middle -men  of 
the  bureaucracy  (cheers) .  The  duty  with  which  we 
are  concerned  is  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  present 

system  of  administration.  If  it  is  not  changed,  every 
Indian  is  bound  to  become  more  and  more  effeminate,^ 
Some  people  say  **  Do  they  not  give  you  to  eat  ?  Do 
they  not  feed  you?  Do  they  famish  you*';  but  t^ 
these  people  I   say    that   even   the   beasts   as    well  as. 
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the  birds  get  something  to  feed  upon.  Simply  to 
maintain  oneself  does  not  constitute  bravery.  Even  the 
crow  lives  long  and  maintains  itself  on  offerings.  The 
crow  is  never  under  the  necessity  of  tilling  the  land 
and  raising  the  crops.  It  daily  gets  cooked  rice  with-- 
out  much  ado.  To  be  able  to  get  one's  livelihood 
only,  to  accept  whatever  posts  might  be  given  to  you  J 
within  certain  limits,  to  do  obeisance  to  others,  to 
maintain  oneself  by  means  of  abject  dependence  upon; 
their  |weet  will, — these  things,  to  my  mind,  do  not' 
constitute  the  sum  mum  bonum  of  life.  These  things 
are  common  to  the  beasts.  Man's  distinction  fromii 
the  beasts  consists  in  seeing  whether  there  is  any^ 
scope  for  the  free  development  of  his  faculties,  for  his 
capacities,  for  his  enterprise.  India  does  not  as  ye£ 
afford  such  a  free  scope  in  these  directions.  So  if 
you  have  got  any  duty  to  perform  which  is    more  Im-J 

pottant  than  any  other  else,  it  is  that  you  should  ge£ 
into  possession  of  at  least  a  portion  of  this  political 
power.  I,et  that  portion  be  very  small,  but  as  Mr^ 
Kelkar,  the  president  of  your  district  conference,  hai^ 
told  you  that  we  must  be  absolute  masters  within! 
the  domain  enttusted  to  us.  We  must  be  absolutely] 
free  to  determine  how  much  and  in  what  manner  to  raise 
money  and  expend  it  in  consultation  with  the  wishes' 

of  our  elected  representatives,  If  we  are  not  allowed 
to  do  these  things,  if  we  ourselves  do  not  entertain  the 
hope  of  doing  these  thingSi  the  natural  law  will  assert 
itself  with  the  result  that  our  hopes,  aspirations  and 
capacity  will  gradually  deteriorate  and  we  shall  be 
annihilating  the  difference  between  ourselves  and  beastsj 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  Swarajya  ?  What  will 
Its  attainment  lead  us  to  ?  Does  Swarajya 
mean  that  the  present  Collector  is  to  be 
xeplaced  by  a  man  from  amongst  ourselves?  If 
the  English  Collectors  are  available,  we  will  cer- 
tainly want  th«m.  Perhaps  a  white  man  may  enter 
our  service  if  we  pay  him  and  if  he  be  competent! 
;we  shall  entertain  him.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  nation.  The  principal  ^ques- 
tion is  whether  the  whole  nation  is  to  be  treated 
like  a  menagerie  of  beasts  or  like  men,  whether  our 
;wisheS|  sentiments,  aspirations  and  genius  are  to  be 
directed  into  right  channels,  whether  we  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  level  of  other  civilised  people  ;  and 
if  you  view  the  question  from  this  point,  you  will  see 
that  this  consummation  cannot  be  effected  unless  the 
decisive  power  is  acquired.  There  is  no  other  help. 
|We  shall  be  able  to  do  a  thousand  and  one  things 
"when  we  are  in  possession  cf  this  power.  There  is 
£l  liquor  shop  at  a  small  village  called  Ghoda  in 
Poona  District;  it  may  be  yielding  to  the  Government 
the  income  of  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  rupees. 
The  people  of  the  place  do  not  want  it;  they  have 
several  times  petitioned  to  the  Government  for  its 
removal  but  [to  no  purpose.  Why,  I  say,  should  there 
be  such  a  voluminous  correspondence  to  determine 
\7hether  there  should  be  a  liquor  shop  or  not  ?  To 
me  it  appears  that  perhaps  the  expenditure  incurred 
in  purchasing  paper  for  the  correspondence  might 
exceed  the  income  derived  from  the  shop  !  CLaughter 
and    *'hear"    **hear''.J     What  we   desire   is  that  this 
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sort  of  the  policy  of  drift,  this  sort  of  high  handed- 
ness should  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  the  power  should 
be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
acquisition  of  this  power  will  enhance  our  hereditary 
qualities  and  we  will  get  a  free  scope  to  make  use 
of  our  inherent  faculties.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
Swarajya  ;  Swaraj ya  means  nothing  else.  Such  a 
sort  of  Swarajya,  you  may  not  perhaps  feel  the 
necessity  of  going  in  for;  some  one  of  you  may  per- 
haps say,  **I  sit  in  my  shop  and  ply  my  trade,  I 
get  a  iiandsome  profit  out  of  it  and  I  can  maintain  my 
family;  this  is  sufficient  for  me  ;  why  should  I 
Jtrouble  myselt  with  these  things  ?  Why  should  I 
^exert  myself  for  Swarajya?"  My  reply  to  such  an 
attitude  is:  **You  are  disregarding  the  national  instinct 
which   keeps   you   alive  to  the   thought  that  there   is 

something  over  and  above  your  own  tiny  self, 
that  you  lie  under  the  obligation  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  which  comprises  a  multitude  of 
individuals  besides  you  ". 

A  PABROT  KEPT  IN  A  CAGE, 
'lime  was  when  this  land  of  Maharashtra  was  replete 
^ith  men  who  were  awake  to  this  ideal;  but  unfortunately 
the  continuity  was  broken,  we  ourselves  and  cur 
nature  changed.  We  have  now  come  to  believe  that 
soil  e  one  else  should  work  for  us,  we  only  see 
that  the  work  is  done;  but  we  fail  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  right  and  what  is  cot  r^ght.  It  is 
the  English  people  that  carry  on  our  administration 
and  we  are  sitting  idle.  If  dirt  accumilates  in  the 
cattle-shed,  the  owner  gets  it  swept  and  cleaned,  looks 
to  its  sanitation,  sees  that  the   cattle  are   properly  fed 
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In  time  and  watered.'  But  do  the  cattle  ever  ask 
for  the  power  to  manage  their  own  affairs  ?  (Laughter/ 
This  makes  all  the  difference  between  [man  and  beast. 
It  is  the  Collector  of  Ahmednagar,  who  looks  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  town,  who  decides  what  measures  to 
adopt  in  order  to  avert  or  ward  off  an  epidemic,  who' 
provides  for  contingencies  like  that  of  famine,  and 
concerts  measures  in  order  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  visitations  of  diverse  calamities.  In  brief,  you  are 
now  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  parrot  kept  in  a  cagel 
But  we  are  sick  and  intolerant  of  this  state  of  a'ffairsT 
The  reason  for  this  is,  not  that  the  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  bureaucracy  but  that  this  sort  of 
management  would  annihilate  all  our  potentialities.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  want  freedom  to  do  what 
these  people  are  at  present  doing.  We  are  not  goings 
to  discover  other  ways  of  administering  affairs.  We 
do  not  say  that  we  are  going  to  bid  adieu  to  the  pre- 
sent system.  We  shall  adopt  the  same  system  of 
administration,   but   the  thing   is   that  we  want  the- 

power  in  our  hands.  A  story  once  appeared  in  the 
«<  Kesari  "  and  Doctor  Sir  Ravlndra  Nath  Tagore  ha& 
icferred  to  the  same  fable  in  his  biography.  It  rela^ 
tes  to  a  dialogue  between  a  parrot  encaged  and  others^ 
who  were  at  liberty.  The  parrots  who  were  at 
large  described  to  the  parrot  encaged  what  sort  of  unj 
bounded  pleasure  they  derived  in  the  open,  how  thy 
were  free  to  soar  high  in  the  air  at  their  will,  how 
they  get  fruit  to  eat  to  their  heart's  content^^ 
The  encaged  parrot  replied,  **  What  you  say  i& 
alright.     But  where  stall  I  get   outside  the  ,cage,  this 
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NOT  EVEN  A  HUMAN  SENTIMENT. 

golden  bar  on  wHich  I  perch  and   roost  ?  H    We   aie 

acting  just  like  this  encaged   parrot-    We  question  to 

ourselves,    **  If  we  get  Swarajya,  how  shall  we  be  able 

to  manage  it ''  ?     The  fun  of  the  matter  is  that  no  one 

has  promised  to  give  it  to  you  and  yet  you  are  seriously 

thinking  of  how  you  will  be  able    to  manage  it  1     But 
x>nt  present  state  is  not  natural  ;    it  is  unnatural.     Just 

^as  the  encaged  parrot  had  begun  to  think    that  it   was 

impossible  for  him  to  obtain   pleasure  qutside    his  cage 

owing  to  his   long  encagement,  so  also   the   same   idea 

of  unfitness  has  had  a  strong  hold  on  our  minds  owing 

to  the  fact  that    we   have   for  long  been   deprived   of 

political  powers.     This  is  not  our  natural  sentiment,' 
it  is  not  even  a  human  sentiment. 

It  ought  to  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  the 
descendants  of  a  people  who  cheerfully  ^shouldered 
every  burden  that  fell  upon  them ;  and  if  we  are  really 
descended  from  such  capable  men,  it  is  clear  that 
those  very  same  qualities  must  manifest  themselves  in 
us,  when  we  get  an  opportunity  for  their  display,  and 
I  say  that  we  must  so  labour  and  toil  with  the  firm 
conviction   that  we  shall    display  those  manly  virtues 

C cheers).  If  hereditary  effects  count  for  something? 
do  value  them  properly  if  you  please;  but  if  you  do. 
not  attach  any  importance  to  heredity,  pray  cease 
to  call  yourselves  the  descendants  of  illustrious 
forefathers.  At  present  we  have  a  lot  of  Sardars 
amongst  us,  who  claim  a  descent  from  their  grand- 
iathers  who  were  real  sardars;  the  same  blood  is 
coursing  through  their  veins;  but  the  difference  bet- 
^ween  them  and   their  forefathers  is  that  the  present 
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ECLIPSE  OF  HELPLESSNESS. 
Sardars  are  now  struggling  to  maintain  the  Sardar- 
ships  which  their  fore-fathers  have  acquired.  Leave 
aside  the  case  of  these  Sardars.  But  why  shall  we  who 
have  no  Sardarship  to  retain  or  lose,  be  dancing  at- 
tendance upon  the  bureaucracy  ?  Our  nation  has 
thus  been  eclipsed  by  a  sort  of  shadow  and  we  have 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  shadow.  When  the  moon  is 
eclipsed  you  distribute  alms  in  order  to  free  her  from 
the  eclipse ;  but  you  do  not  seem  prepared  to  s^end  a 
pie  in  order  to  rid  the  nation  of  the  eclipse  of  helpless- 
ness ;  nor  are  you  prepared  to  bestir  yourselves  in 
any  way.  Our  Brahmans  of  yore  used  to  make 
'*  Japa  "  (  repeating  a  particular  word  or  set  of 
,words  a  number  of  times  over  )  in  order  to  free  the 
moon  from  Jits  eclipse  ;  are  you  prepared  at  least  to 
make  any  **  Japa  **  In  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Brahmans  ?     Are   you  prepared   to  work  in  any  way  ? 

Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  some  money  ?  Your 
reply  would  be  **  no  *',  a  definite  **  no  **,  (  Cries  of 
**  we  are  ready  to  give  ^\)  And  yet  some  of  you 
are  prepared  to  advance  the  objection  that  **If  the 
Hindus  are  given  certain  rights,  how  will  the  Maho- 
medans  be  able  to  pull  on"  ?  as  if,  when  powers  are 
entrusted  into  the  hands  of  the  Hindus,  this  question 
cannot  be  solved  in  consultation  with  their  fellow- 
brethren  the  Mahomedans. 

Is  it  possible  that  if  we  are  in  possession  of  power, 
the  Hindus  will  tyranise  over  the  Mahomedans  or 
vice  versa  ?  The  bureaucrats  raise  such  objections 
in  the  name  of  our  people  I  Who  are  they  ?  Why 
do   they  tell   you  such  things  ?     They  say  so  in  order 
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DOUBLE-DEALING  POLICY. 
to  delude  you  !  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  J 
These  bureaucrats  are  more  shrewd  than  you.  They 
mean  to  preserve  power  in  their  own  hands.  If 
you  demand  certain  political  rights,  they  say,  **  The 
Mahomedans  oppose  your  demands  ;  but  if  the 
Mahomedans  do  not  object  to  the  grant  of  con- 
cessions to  you,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
them.  '*  If  such  grounds  fail,  they  would  point  their 
finger  at  other  arguments.  I  have  never  said  and 
shall  *  never  say   that  you   should    do  or  attempt  any-' 

thing  which  transgresses  the  limits  of  law.  There 
are  legal  ways  of  doing  these  things  ;  but  you  must 
take  care  that  you  are  not  to  be  led  astray  by  any  one.) 
You  should  be  resolutely  prepared  to  give  expression 
to  whateveri  you  think,  you  are  in  need  of.  As  long 
as  you  are  not  so  prepared,  as  long  as  when  question- 
ed by  the  police  sepoy,  you  say,  **  Yes,  I  had  been 
to  the  Tilak  meeting,  but  I  went  there  only  at  the 
fag-end,  and  my  seat  was  very  far  off  from  the 
speaker  and  I  could  not  hear  everything  of  what  he 
spoke  ",  so  long  you  cannot  hope  to  achieve  your 
object.  You  should  not  deny  having  attended  the 
lecture  because  the  police  officer  has  seen  you.  Why 
should  you  be  afraid  to  say  that  you  want  Swarajya  ? 
It   is   here   that  the  difficulty  lies.     When  questioned 

by  an  acquaintance  the  man  says,  ** Yes,  what  Tilak 
says  is   true  '*;    but   when   questioned   by   the  Police 

he   says,  **  I  did  not  hear  him  properly,     Some  other 

people  were   saying  that;    how  can   I   help  it,   but  I 

do  not  hold  those    views  ".     Such  a   double  dealing 

policy  will  not  do  heie. 
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PASS  TEROUOH  THE  BJROW-BEATING, 

God  can  nevtjr  be  propitiated  by  shuffling  In  this 
manner,  Tke  Dtity  understands  what  passes  in  your 
minds,  and  of  all  these  omniscient  deities,  the  Goddess 
of  liberty  is  the  most  particularly  awake  in  this  res- 
pect*    Do  ask  for  what  you  want   and  they  will  give   it 

to  you.     They  will   perhaps   refuse   at   first,   but   bow 
often  can  they  put  you  off  ?     They  must   be   made   to 

feel  that  we  shall  never  be  satisfied  with  excuses,  they 
must  be  convinced  that  no  other  course  is  open  to  us 
except  putting  forth  our  efforts  in  the  manner  we*^are  at 
present  doing.  Every  Goddess  will  continue  to  throw 
obstacles  In  your  way  and  frighten  you  out  of  your 
course  till  the  time  you  show  your  mettle.  But  if  you 
persist  in  your  efforts  Inspite  of  their  brow-beating,* 
they  are  pleased.  This  is  an  axiomatic  truth  in  the 
science  of  Yoga,  as  well  as  in  the  science  of  politics. 
You  must  say,  •*  We  want  Swarajya,  we  shall  secure  it, 
we  shall  not  relax  our  efforts  till  we  get  it,',*'  l/nless  you 
possess  such  a  strong  yearning,  you  will  not  have  it.  If 
you  arm  youraelf  with  such  a  firm  resolve,  fear  will 
vanish,  the  policeman  will  lag  behind,  the  C.  I.  D« 
will  remain  behind,  and  you  will  attain  your  object. 
You  should  not  allow  yourself  to  be  intimidated  by 
their  blustering;  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  look 
upon  their  brow«beating  as  the  inevitable  result  of 
your  efforts.  **How  can  light  be  seen  unless  you 
pass  through  darkness  '*?  says  an  English  proverb. 
The  sun  himself  has  to  wade  his  way  through  dark- 
ness before  he  brings  you  the  morning.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  attain  liberty  unless  you  pass 
through   the  brow-beating  of  bureaucrats. 
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EOW  SHOULD  THIS  BOON  BE  ENJOYED  9 
I  have  told  you  what  Swarajya  means.  You  must|- 
theirefdre,  work  for  Its  attainment  strenuously ^  By  tlie 
grace  of  God,  the  circumstances  In  the  world  are  under- 
going a  change.  To  speak  in  the  languageof  our  saints, 
the  Almighty  has  now  girded  up  His  loins  to  help 
you.  But  even  if  God  is  prepared  to  help  you, 
are  you  prepared  to  help  yourself  ?  (  I^aughter  ) .  Rest 
assured  that  God  will  not  bestir  himself  to  help  you, 
and  will  not  send  his  gift  of  Swarajya  from  the  heavens 
on  high  >  But  even  if  God  sends  you  such  a  gift,  I 
am  sure  it  cannot  even  be  enjoyed  by  J  you.  Because, 
if  you  are  as  timorous  then  as  you  are  now,  remem- 
l)er  the  same  difficulties  will  come^  In  yourj  way  and 
you  will  again  ask  yourself,  **  How  should  this  boon 
be  enjoyed  »'  ?  And  being  at  a  loss  to  utilise  the  gift, 
you  will  have  to  send  it  back  to  God  again;  you  would 
perhaps  send  it  on  to  Him  by  post,  if, postal  arrange- 
ment were  available  (  laughter  ) . 

I  have,  therefore,  to  tell  you  what  will  happen  when 
the  powers  we  ask  for,  are  conferred  on  us,  and 
how  the  possession  of  power  will  affect  the  state  of  our 
nation.  If  you  consider  awhile  whether  England  can 
derive  any  benefit  from  keeping  our  nation  under 
subjection,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
England  must  confer  freedom  on  India  and  such  other 
nations  that  go  to  form  the  British  Empire,  This  is 
inevitable  and  must  take  place  soon  after  the  war. 
But  mind,  this  cannot  come  to  pass  unless  you  bestir 
yourselves.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  be  like  the  men 
who  kept  awake  the  whole  night  but  slumbered  just  at 
the  moment  when  the   thief   entered  the   house  in  the 
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small  hours  of  the  morning.  God's  favourable  time  is 
approaching.  But  even  though  the  time  is  favourable^ 
you  must  be  wide  awake;  then  alone  you  will  profit; 
and  if  you  go  to  sleep  now,  you  will  be  asleep  through 
eternity.  What  is  the  use  of  Swarajya  to  a  nation 
which  is  asleep,  even  supposing  that  it  is  bestowed 
upon  you  ? 

TEE  PALANQUIN  OF  AMMUNITION. 

We  must  for  a  moment   glance  over  the   happenings 

at  the    close   of   the   period   of   the   Peshwas^.     Mount 

Stuart  Klphinstone  who  helped  in  the  overthrow  of  the 

Peshwa's  rule  and  who   afterward  rose  to  the    rank  of 

a  Commissioner,  bears   witness   to  the   fact  that   the 
affairs    of   the    Mahrattas  were   being  managed   with 

much  eflSciency  during  the  regime  of  the  Peshwas. 
Dacoity  was  unknown  in  the  city  of  Poona,  big  as 
it  was ;  the  sale  of  liquor  was  nil,  for  drink  was  alto- 
gether prohibited.  The  original  system  of  **  Jama* 
bandl  '^  introduced  by  Nana  Fadnis  was  continned  by 
the  British. Nay, the  science  of  keeping  accounts  maybe 
said  to  have  been  developed  under  the  Peshwas  and 
accounts  are  even  now  kept  after  the  same  method. 
We  knew  how  to  administer  the  affairs  of  provinces. 
Nana  Fadnis  also  maintained  a  C.  I.  D.;  and  that  was 
such  an  elaborate  and  thorough  machinery  that  he  was 
promptly  kept  informed  of  a  conversation  that  happened 
between  two  Sardars  at  the  time  of  taking  meals.  . 
(cheers  J.  The  story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time,  the  * 
Government  of  Bombay  sent  ammunition  to  the  Resi- 
dent in  a  palanquin  by  way  of  the  Khopoll  ghat.  An  \ 
Older  was  issued  from  Poona  that  the   palanquin  which 

;was  expected  to  pass  through   the   ghat  on   such  and 
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such  a  date,  should  be  stopped.  Nana  took  immediate 
action,  because  he  had  received  the  news  that  a 
palanquin  was  to  be  used  for  sending  ammunition.  After 
the  palanquin  was   stopped   as  per  Nana's  orders,  the 

Resident  complained  why  it  was  so  stopped,  to  which 
Nana  replied,  **  You  yourself  should  consider  why  it 
was  seized.  We  have  laid  the  palanquin  under  attach- 
ment and  will  not  let  it  go.  The  Government  must  nece- 
ssarily be  informed  of  what  is  happening  in  their  king- 
dom.Wohave  issued  the  order, '*Such  was  Nana's  reply.' 
That  department  of  Criminal  Investigation  is  also 
wanted,  no  doubt.  Who  says  we  should  not  want  it  ? 
If  the  Government  does  not  get  news,  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  rule.  We  have  no  complaint  against  the 
maintenance  of  the  C.  I.  D.;  our  complaint  is 
against  the  manner  in  which  their  work  is  now 
being  carried,  (cheers.)  Their  method  of  work 
is  not  under  our  control.  Those  that  have  to  govern 
kingdoms,  must  have  all  the  several  departments 
at  their  command.  They  want  the  police,  the  C.  I.  D7 
the  revenue  and  the  judicial  departments.  But  where 
comes  in  the  difficulty  ?  It  is  with  respect  to  one  thing. 
It  is  this,  that  all  these  departments  must  be  amenable 
to  the  control  of  the  people;  and  the  conflict  comes  in 
when  we  make  such  a  demand.  It  is  said  that  the 
English  are  a  very  civilised  people;  but  who  says 
we  do  not  want  their  civilisation  ?  Our  C.  I.  D. 
will  now  send  its  news  by  wire,  whereas  form- 
erly in  the  times  of  Nana  Fadnis  it  was  sent  by 
letter.  All  these  modern  inventions  must  be  uti- 
lised.    But   i^   has   to   be   borne  in  mind  that  all  this 
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SAW  TEE  OHEE  BUT  NOT  TEF  WD  I 

xns^chinery  of  administration  was  in  existenct  at 
*he  time  of  the  Peshwas.Now  consider  what  took  the 
place  of  the  old  methods.  The  rule  of  the  Peshwas 
was  brought  to  an  end  and  the  districts  of  Ahmed- 
nagar,  Satara,  Poona  and  others  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Peshwas  to  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  Sardars  who  owned  allegiance  to  the  Peshwas, 
soon  joined  the  English  and  averted  their  own  ruin. 
The  rule  of  the  Peshwas  came  to  an  end^  in  1818. 
These  districts  under  the  Peshwas  passed  to  the 
British  and  their  management  came  to  be  entrusted 
into  the  hands  of  the  bureaucracy.  Now  what  are 
the  ways  of  the  bureaucracy  ?  The  central  fact  is 
that  the  people   should   not  have   the   decisive  voice 

and  it  is  they  who  are  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done 
ior  the  people.  The  Central  Government  decides 
what  is  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  what  is 
not,  issues  orders  accordingly  and  the  orders  are 
then  carried  out  by  the  lower  officials.  At  first  this 
system  appeared  good.  We  began  to  say,  **Now  the 
system  of  administration  as  prevalent  under  Bajlrao's 
rule  is  no  more  ;  we  are  now  secure."  We  saw 
the  ghee,  but  the  rod  was  not  then  seen!  (JUaughter) 
It  began,  however,  to  come  to  our  notice  gradually. 
All  power  came  to  be  centred  in  the  hands  of  the 
bureaucracy  ;  Railways  were  established;  news  came 
to  be  sent  by  wire.  We  received  English  education. 
All  these  advantages  were  derived  ;  but  the  whole 
/power  went  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. That  was  not  the  case  under  the  Company's 
rule.     It  is    now   58   years    since   the   India  Act   of 
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1858  was  passed.'  What  advance  have  we  made^ 
during  the  past  58  years  ?  The  bureaucrats  have 
become  all  powerful  ;  the  people  have  become 
powerless  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  Kulkarnla 
are  not  now  wanted  ;  their  services  are  to  be  per- 
formed by  paid  servants.  Some  of  us  had 
hereditary  rights  but  these  are  not  now  recognised* 
An  Inam  commission  was  appointed.  At  that 
time  some  of  the  Sardars  were  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  ten  thousand,  others  commanded  an  army  of 
fifteen  thdusand.  So  it  was  proposed  to  them  that 
they  need  not  bother  themselves  with  maintaining  such 
large  forces  at  an  enormous  cost.  They  might  accept 
the  sum  of  a  lakh  of  Rupees  and  make  over  the  army 
to  the  British  Government.  The  Jahagirdars  of  the  time 
acquiesced  in  this  proposal ;  beca  use  they  thought  they 
secured  a  large  amount  without  undergoing  any  trouble.! 
At  that  time  no  one  complained  that  their  right  of  kee*^ 
ping  the  army, their  right  of  fighting  for  the  Government 
was  gone.  They  thought  it  was  good  that  Goverement 
bestowed  such  large  amounts  upon  them.  They  looked 
to  their  own  personal  interest  but  it  launched  us  Into  the 
present  sad  plight.  During  the  last  half  of  the    century 

all  the  powers  have  been  centred  into  the  hands  of  the 
European  bureaucracy.  But  when  I  say  so,  do  not  pray 
tun  away  with  the  notion  that  I  depreciate  the  Europeaia: 
bureaut:racy,They  area  very  learned  set  of  people.  These 
posts  are  bestowed  upon  the  best  scholars  who  receive 
their  education  in  England,  They  are  very  capable- 
people.  Add  to  this,  that  they  have  to  make  a  very 
great  sacrifice  to  work  for  us.     They  come  here  in    a 
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ASSUREDLY  NOT  ! 
hot  climate  from  their  comfortable  home  aiW  hence 
they  have  to  be  more  liberally  remunerated.  They  come 
here  in  order  to  do  you  good.  Would  you  then  grudge 
them  their  large  emolumens  ?  (Laughter)^  All  these 
things  we  admit.  I  do  not  deny  that  these  people  may 
be  working  a  little  harder  than  our  people.  My  point 
is  that  if  we  are  prepared  to  do  the  same  work,  if  we 
are  trained  to  do  that  work,  why  should  it  be  entrusted  to 

others?  I  do  not  say  that  they  do  the  work  in-eflficiently. 
But   our   complaint  is   that  our  minds  have  begun   to 

grow  weak  and  feeble  on  account  of  the  restrictions 
placed  on  our  opportunities.  Our  enthusiasm  is  dimini- 
shed; our  inability  is  increasing  and  hence  we  are 
intolerant  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  When  we  say 
that  we  do  not  want  the  rule  of  bureaucrats,  we  do  not 
say  that  they  are  not  learned;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  profoundly  learned.  They  are  good  men  and  they  are 
traders.  Will  you  not  get  a  manager  for  your  shop  who 
is  more  capable  than  yourself  ?  You  may  get  such 
:a  manager;  but  will  you  for  that  reason  entrust  the 
shop  to  him  and  sit  with  folded  arms  and  accept  a  sum 
of  money  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  give  to  you  ? 
Assuredly  not  I 

Leaving  aside  the  consideration  of  the  management 
oi  provinces,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of 
Baroda,  Cast  your  glance  over  the  history  of  the  state 
'4ind  what  will  you  find  ?  The  state  could  effect  some 
important  reforms,  but  those  reforms  have  not  been 
introduced  here.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  manage- 
tnent  of  the  Baroda  state  was  directed  from  Poona.  The 

^ene.ral   direction   of  affairs  was  in    the   hands  of   the 
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Peshwas  of  Poona,  but  the  actual  control  lay  in  the 
liands  of  the  Raja  of  Baroda.  Men  who  receive  eduj 
cation  here  in  British  provinces,  get  an  employment 
in  the  state  service  of  Baroda,  and  several  educated 
men  of  Poona  and  Bombay  are  at  present  working 
in  the  Baroda  state  as  District  Magistrates,  Munsifis, 
Subhedars,  Diwans,  Naib-Diwans  and  even  High 
Court  Judges.  These  people  are  working  there  effi- 
ciently, but  why  should  there  be  an  objection  for 
their  working  here  also  in  those  capacities  ?  If  edu- 
cated  men  from  Poona  and  Satara  can  efficiently 
manage  state  departments  in  the  Baroda  state,  what 
can  possibly  come  in  their  way  of  managing  the  same 
departments  with  the  same  tact,  skill  and  efficiency 
in  the  British  dominions  ?  The  territory  was  divided 
owing  to  some  historic  reasons,  one  part  passing  to 
the  British  people  and  the  other  remaining  under 
the  sway  of  the  Rajah  1  But  while  the  Baroda  state 
testifies  to  the  ability  and  high  capacity  of  our  people, 
the  part  under  the  British  rule  proclaims  their  incapa- 
city and  we  too  like  mad  men,  are  adding  our  voice 
to  that  of  the  bureaucrats  !  From  what  I  have  just 
now  explained,  you  can  see  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
objection  for  allowing  our  men  to  do  in  our  provinces 
what  their  kith  and  kin  are  doing  in  States,  like 
Baroda.  The  rule  of  the  British  remains  the  same,  as 
it  is  in  Baroda  also,  whose  prince  is  not  an  independent 
king.  Had  Poona  too  remained  as  a  protected  state, 
men  of  Poona  would  have  been  able  to  mana  ge  their  own 
business.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  territories  of 
the  Nizam,     Swarajya  means  only  so  much.     We  want 
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you  to  form  a  separate  state  of  Poona,  Satara    and    the 

adjoining  districts  and   to  confer   upon   its   people    the 

same  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by   the   native  states  ol 

Baroda  and  Gwalior,    with    this   difference   that  there 

ought  to  be  no  hereditary  monarch  ruling  over  it.     We 

shall   have   to     elect    some     president    from   amongst 

ourselves. 

THIS  IS    UNJUSTIFIABLE. 

It  is  a  historic  puzzle  or  a  sort  of    incongruity    that 
some  sort  of  self-government   should  be  conferred   on 

the  native  states  while  it  should  be  denie'd  to  the 
provinces  of  Poona  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
Mahrattas  and  upon  which  were  dependent  the  present 
states  of  Baroda  and  Indore.  This  is  unjustifiable.  Why 
should  we  not  be  allowed  to  rise  like  our  men  in  the 
states  ?  The  Gaikwad  and  the  Scindia  have  despatched 
their  fighting  forces  to  the  front,  they  have  donated 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war! 
Had  we  been  in   their    position   we   should  also   have 

done  likewise.     The  only  difference  would  be   that  the 

bureaucrats  would  not  be  in  possession  of  power.  The 
arrangement  we  suggest  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  supremacy.  I  think  It 
was  Mr.  I^awrence  who  proposed  that  India  should  be 
parcelled  out  in  several  small  states  with  powers  to 
manage  all  their  affairs  except    such  as   concern  their 

relations  with  other  states,  the  British  Governmemt 
reserving  to  itself  the  m  anagement  of  the  army  and 
navy  so  that  the  paramoiintcy  of  the  British  rule  might 
not  be  impaired  or  imperilled.  We  do  not  grudge  you 
the  retention  of    these   powers.     These   are    questions. 

relating  to  imperial  politics.     We  willingly  concede  tO' 
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England  the  power  to  determine  the  relations  between 
India  and  other  countries,  the  questions  of  peace 
and  war  and  the  line  of  policy  India  should  pursue 
with  regard  to  its  conduct  with  foreign  countries  J, 
The  Swarajylsts  do  not  desire  to  meddle  with  these 
things.  What  we  want  is  that  we  must  be  allowed  to 
manage  things  in  the  way  our  people  are  allowed  in  the 
native  states.  We  must  have  a  free  hand  to  determine 
how  to  utilise  our  revenues,  how  to  replenish  the 
treasury.  All  things  we  must  be  allowed  to  decide  and 
act  accordingly.  The  Government  should  not  meddle 
with  our  arrangements. 

IT  IS  WITH  ENGLAND  ALONE. 

The  Indians  are  not  asking  nations  other  than 
the  British  for  these  reforms;  and  why  not  ?  The 
Government  may  at  any  time  test  us  and  see  whether 
we  make  a  common  cause  with  some  other  nation 
and  they  will  unfailingly  be  assured  of  the  genuine* 
ness  of  our  loyal  support.  Our  present  attitude  must 
also  convince  Government  that  if  we  Indiaus  are  will- 
ing to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  any  nation,  it  is 
with  England  alone  f  cheers.)  We  know  we  shall  not  in 
the  least  be  benefited  if  Germany  comes  in  the  place  of 
England.  We  do  not  want  such  an  evil  change,  I^ookiag 
at  this  question  from  another  practical  standpoint^ 
you  will  see  that  England  has  been  ruling  India  these 
hundred  years  and  is  satisfied  with  what  she  has 
earned;  whereas,  if  Germans  chance  to  establish  their 
sway  they  will  be  a  new  nation,  with  a  fresh  vigourg 
and  a  keener  appetite,  and  we  shall  be  undone.  So  we 
cannot  want  a  change  in  the  sovereignty  but  we  do  want 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  authority,  for  the  lack  of  which 
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we  have  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  mere  orphans* 
It  is  not  I  myself  aloue,  who  am  asking  for  such  aa 
authority.  Mr.  I^awrence  also  has  said  the  same  thing. 
He  said/'If  the  Government  intends  to  make  some  new 
arrangements  after  the   termination  of  the  present  war. 

they  should  divide  India  into  separate     provinces;    but 
when  Mr.  I^awrence   recommended    the    formation    of 
these  provinces,  he  had  in  his  mind  no   idea     of    their 
formation  on  the  linguistic  basis;  but  we  add   this  new 
principle.     We  want  the  Government  to  group  all-  the 
Marathi-speaking   population    in  a     separate  province. 
The      question      ol     the     vernaculars     also      comes 
into   the    discussion    of   Swarajya,       There     is   not    a 
single      question    which     is    not      dependent      upon 
Swarajya.     If  we  had  but  the   requisite  authority,   we 
would     have     founded     a      Mahrathl     University,,    a 
Guzrathi   University,    an    Agricultural  University  and 
so  oa  ;    but   these   things  are  not  in    our  power  to  do. 
Whether     instruction     should   be    imparted      through 
vernaculars   or  through  English  presents  no    dlJficulty 
at   all.     Is   it   a   question   that   should  cause   a  diver- 
gence  of  opinion  ?     But  here  also,   we   are  powerless 
to    carry    our  wishes  into   effect  ?     Do   the     English 
people  instruct   their  children  through   the  medium  of 
the   French  language?     Do  the  Japanese   teach  their 
boys    through    the    medium    of    English  ?      Do    the 
Turks     impart    instruction    through     the     French  ? 
When   there   are  so  many    examples  vividly  before  our 
eyes,     why     should    we   be     under   the   necessity  of 
writing     columns   after     columns     to     advocate     the 
necessity  of  introducing   the  use  of   the  vernaculars? 
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But   you    have   no    authority  to    determine  what  sort 

of   education   you    must   give  to  your    sons.     Many  of 

you  send   your  boys  to  school  but  you   have  to  remain 

content  with  whatever  is  taught  there,'  In  short,' 
there   is   not   a  single  question  which  does  not  depend 

upon  Swarajya,  the  possession  pf  authority^  The  late 
Mr.^  Ranade  and  others  tried  their  utmost  in  this 
direction  but  the  bureaucracy  could  not  be  prevailed 
vupon.'  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  educational 
'system   in   their  own  country?    Why  should  not  then 

the  s^mQ  method  have  been  introduced  in  this 
country  too  ?  Why  should  all  of  us  have  had  to 
pass  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  English 
language  which  takes  at  least  from  seven  to  eight 
years  to  completer  This  is  not  a  small  period  in  the 
student's  life.  Such  a  system  obtains  nowhere  in 
any  of  the  civilised  nations. 

DO  NOT  ASK  FOB  ANYTHING  ELSE. 
With  all  these  things  before  your  eyes,  if  you  do  not 
turn  your  attetinon  to  Swarajya,  it  must  be  said  that 
your  eye«sight  has  been  blurred  somehow  or  other 
(hear,  hear  J,  If  you  have  to  pray,  if  you  have  to  ask  for 
anything,  let  that  prayer  be  for  Swarajya  ;  do  not  ask 
lor  anything  else.  We  want  in  our  hands  the  principal 
thing  in  the  machinery  of  Government.  Go  in 
any  direction  and  you  will  see  that  your  way  is 
barred  by  obstacles.  Take  the  simple  question 
of  education.  We  want  schools  in  every 
village.  Whence  are  we  to  get  money  to  finance 
those  schools  ?  We  pay  education  cess  to  the  Govern* 
mentr  But  do  we  pay  it  for  nothing  ?  We  want  you 
to  introduce   here  the  system  of   education  that  is  pre- 
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iralent  in  England.  Money  is  there  in  the  treasury; 
It  is  spent  on  other  things,  but  it  cannot  be  spared 
for  our  needsi^  Hence  we  demand  that  this  big  country 
of  India  should  be  parcelled  out  in  various  provinces 
on  the  basis  of  linguistic  divisions.  Group  the  Marathi^ 
speaking  population  in  one  province,  and  form  a 
separate  province  for  the  Gujrathl-speaking  people. 
But  then  the  objection  may  be  raised  '*How  are  the 
Hindus  and  the  Mahomedans  to  be  instructed  simul- 
taneously ?  "  I  am  going  to  speak  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  this  objection.  The  population  of  Canada  is 
a  mixed  population  consisting  of  the  French  and  the 
English  people.  If  the  English  statesmen  could  re- 
concile the  two  different  communities  in  Canada,  why 
should  they  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing  in  India  ? 
It  clearly  shows  that  such  arguments  are  mere  pretexts 
to  withhold  our  demands i'  You  must  understand  this 
thoroughly.  If  India  is  divided  into  such  separate 
provinces  or  autonomous  states,  we  shall  have  no 
objection  to  have  at  their  head  a  European  Governor, 
Instead  of  a  native  prince, 

A  CHILDISH  PLAY. 
What  was  the  case  with  the  colonies,  before  the 
election  of  a  president  was  introduced?  A  Gover- 
nor used  to  be  sent  from  England  to  Australia  and 
he  nsed  to  work  there  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  as  expressed  in  their  Legislative  Council. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  have  we  here  ?  If  we  want 
some  thing,  we  have  to  bring  a  resolution  before  the 
Legislative  Council,  we  have  to  try  very  hard  to 
collect  facts  and  figures  in  support  of  our  proposition 
and  with  all  that,  our  men  get  not   a  farthing   for  their 
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exertions,  while  the  other  councillors  are  getting 
their  payl  Our  men  have  to  labour  for  nothing  and 
many  a  time  their  resolutions  are  thrown  away  by  the 
council.  But  even  if  the  resolution  chances  to  be 
carried,  it  has  no  binding  force  on  the  Government  ! 
The  Government  is  under  no  obligation  to  carry  it 
into  execution.^  The  work  in  the  Council  hall  is 
thus  a  childish  play;  and  if  some  people 
do  not  agree  with  me  in  looking  upon  the 
the  Council  as  a  child's  play,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  these  people  may  be  lacking  patriotism. 
(  cheers  ) .  This  is  like  setting  up  opposition  with- 
out entrusting  any  power,  These  concessions  have 
value  only  if  they  may  be  forerunners  of  certain 
political  privileges,  and  if  they  serve  as  stepping 
stones  to  the  acquisition  of  further  power;  otherwise, 
they  have  no  value.  It  would  only  be  a  device  to 
a  few  educated  people  to  fight  with  each  other  for 
a  while.  Hence  bear  in  mind  what  Swarajya  wiU 
bring  about  and  what  we  are  asking  for,  I^et  us  have 
separate  states  all  over  India  ;  let  thetn  conduct 
their  affairs  under  the  authority  of  their  presidents,' 
who,  to  begin  with,  may  be  Englishmen.  Then  these 
various  presidents  will  have  to  be  elected  from 
amongst  the  people  themselves.  Iiet  us  have  a 
separate  Council  where  matters  touching  the  welfare 
C'f  the  Indian  nation  as  a  whole,  will  be  discussed. 
This  council  will  be  analogous  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  knitting  all  the  vari- 
ous provinces  under  one  central  authority  and  may 
be  kept  under  control  by  the  Indian  -Government,  The 
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number  of  the  present  provinces  which  is  only  seven  or 
eight  may  be  increased  to  twenty  if  necessary,  and  a 
system  of  rule  should  be  introduced  so  as  to  make  the 
people  feel  that  they  are  masters  in  their  own  house i' 
This  and  this  alone,  Is  what  we  ask  by  demanding  Swa-' 
rajya.  The  King. Emperor's  throne,  prerogative  and 
sway  are  quite  untouched.  Perhaps  in  this  arrange- 
ment of  Swarajya  we  shall  have  to  require  the 
services  of  English  ofl&cers  but  then  in  that  case  those 
officers  will  be  responsible  to  us,  they  will  be  the 
servants  of  the  people.  They  will  not  be  the  nfasters 
of  the  people  as  now.  The  reforms  which  we  ask 
for  cannot  at  first  be  successfully  accomplished  by 
men  whom  we  can  supply  from  amongst  ourselves. 
We    shall    have    to   import   men   from  England  aild 

even  America  ;  but  then  those  people  will  be  amen- 
able to  our  control. 

NOT  AIMED  AGAINST  EUROPEANS. 

I,ooking   at   our   agitation   of   Swarajya   from    this 

stand-point,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  not  aimed  against 

the     Europeans!  •   The    present   bureaucracy   is   res^ 

ponsible,   but   to   whom  ?    not   to    the  people   but  to 

themselves.     And  so  long  as   there  is  no  responsibility 

to  the  people,  affairs  are  bound  to  be  carried  on  in  the 

same  manner  as  heretofore.    Until  the  administration  is 

made  responsible  to  the  people,  however  strenuously  and 

in  whatever   direction  we   may  exert  ourselves,  we  are 

bound  to  meet  with  discomfiture,  and  our  ideal  is  bound 

to  remain  unrealised.     As  long  as  the  nation  is  not  free 

to  accomplish  its  own  good  and  has  not  in  its  own  hands 

the  power  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people,  so  long 

our  infetiority  and  helplessness   cannot  cease.     People 
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wUi  never  derive  happiness  under  what  is  called  the  des- 
potic rule, This  truth  has  been^^realised;some  have  been 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  My  object 
in  drawing  your  attention  to  these  things  is  to  urge  you 
to  strive  in  the  proper  direction.  If  my  words  fall 
short  of  a  full  or  clear  expression  of  my  idea  of  Swatajya, 
that  is  my  defect,  not  the  defect  of  the  idea  which  is 
entirely  flawless.  All  these  things  and  diverse  other 
issues  connected  with  them  cannot  be  explained  in  one 
speech. 

MOULD  TEE  GLAY  INTO  AN  IMAGE, 

Such  of  you  as  are  by  reason  and  clear  intelligence  able 
to  think  over   this  subject,    should  necessarily   require 
Swarajya.  It  is  unprofitable  to  ask  whether  it  is  possible 
of   realisation.      Realisation   lies   in  one's  own   hands 
and  I  do  not  at  all   understand  the  propriety  of   such  a 
question,     No  matter  if  the  object  is  not  gained  inspite 
of  all  your  offorts.     It  lies  in  cur  own  hands  to  try.   We 
need  not  stop  to  consider   whether  success  will  attend 
our  efforts  or  not.     Do  exert   yourselves  and  if  you  try 
again   and  again,  your  efforts  cannot  fall  to  bear  fruit. 
Have  a  firm  faith   in  the    heart  of  your  hearts,     Have 
not  other  men  obtained  freedom  in  the  British  Empire? 
Has  it  been  the  case  that  In  other  countries  the  Goddess 
of  Freedom  had  suddenly  descended  from  the  heavens? 
I  say  plainly  that  if  you  have  no  courage,  ycu  are  not 
fit  to  get  anything;  but  if  you  have  courage  you  will  cer- 
tainly gain  your  object,  if  not  today,  at  least,  tomorrow, 
or  after    ten   or    twenty     years.     But  such    a   result 
demands    ycur   exertions.     The     BhagwatGita    says, 
**  it  is  your   privilege  to  work.     You  have  no   light  to 
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expect  the  fruit.  **  Is  it  so  said  by  the  Gita  in  order 
that  one  may  go  to  the  temple,  recite  some  story 
irom  the  *'  Purina  \\  and  obtain  a  handful  of  rice 
fox  it  ?  Great  religions  proclaim  this  truth  and 
the  history  ol  the  western  nations  repeats  the  same 
experience.'  In  spite  of  all  this,  why  do  you  ask 
II  What  will  become  of  us  ?  [^  Why  should  you  be  so 
anxious?  Out  of  earth  we  fashion  an  idol  and  call 
it  Vishnu  or  Shiva,  that  people  might  worship  it.  We 
revere  it  but  it  is  merely  a  lump  of  earth.  Now  if  such 
lump  of  earth  could  be  shaped  into  an  image  which 
commands  reverence  by  virtue  of  some  religious  rites, 
what  of  these  human  figures  which  are  possessed  of 
life  and  capacity  ?     What  can  you  not      make    out    of 

them?  You  can  mould  the  clay  into  an  image.  But  h9ste 
will  not  do.  Nothing  is  be  obtained  by  haste.  If  you 
work  resolutelyj  the  very  clay  assumes  quite  a  different 
aspect. This  is  an  axiomatict  ruth  proved  by  the  Shastras, 
proved  by  experience,  by  history,  by  evidence.  If 
such  an  overwhelming  evidence  fails  to  convince   you, 

I  entreat  you  to  at  least  refrain  from  tall  talking  and 
vainly  hoping  your  country  to  attaining  prosperity  as 
of  oldl  Have  a  firm  belief  that  these  things  must  happen, 
they  are  bound  to  come  to  pass,  Such  a  sturdy  faith 
alone  brings  about  the  desired  results. Hitherto  we  have 
not  been  given  anything  substantial,  but  promises  of 
giving  somethicg  have  been  continually  held  out  to  us, 
This  kind  of  attitude  is  not  wanted,  I  do  not  say  that 
you  should  not  take  anything  if  it  is  offered  to  you,  By 
all  means  do  take  what  is  given,  but  ask  for  more  and 
do  not  give  up  your  demand  (I^aughter  j.     We    want  a 
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thousand  rupees  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  only  when 
we  get  the  whole  sum.  But  If  you  give  us  one  tenth 
of  a    hundred  rupees i  we  shall  thank  you    (Laughter JI 

Not  that  we  shall  not  thank  you."  Readiness  to  thank  is 
inherent  in  human  nature.  Suppose  this  piece  of 
paper  slips  from  my  hands,  drops  on  the  ground  and 
you  give  it  to  me,  I  shall  say,  [[  Thank  you  "  !  This  is 
human  nature,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  up  this  nature,' 
But  the  human — ness  of  man  consists  in  realising  those 
aspirations  which  are  bouad  up  with  the  natural 
instinct  of  freedom.All  otherfeelings  must  be  subordinate 
to  this  one  dominant  sentiment,  this  one  goal.  When 
you  do  so  much,  then  alone  you  can  hope  to  secure  Swa- 
rajya.  Swarajya  is  not  a  fruit  that  will  fall  down  Iromthe 
heaven  into  your  mouths.  And  even  if  it  does,  aiiotilEr 
man  is  needed  to  force  the  fruit  down  your  throatr 
Actual  work  has  only  now  begun  in  India.  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant  has  started  In  Madras  a  Home  Rule  League, 
following  the  one  established  by  us  at  Belgaum,  and 
other  Provinces  are  expected  to  follow  suit.  And  if 
perchance,  the  Congress  itself  takes  this  work  in  hand, 
all  other  leagues  will  be  merged  into  it.  The  same 
work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  workers  are  yourselves.  It 
is  a  question  of  your  own  interest. 

PESTERED  WITH  UNHOLY  DREAMS, 

1  have  told  you  how  to  acquire  Swarajya  and  what 
changes  it  will  bring  about  in  our  present  state.  Lord 
Hardinge   has  said  that  the   Civilians  will  have  soon  to 
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entrust  the  powers  which  they  now  enjoy,  into  the 
hands  of  theJ:''people.  ;  Those  that  are  hostile  to  us  are 
now  being  pestered  with  unholy  dreams  :  Cl^aughter.  ) 
With  such  odds  in  our  favour,  will  you  call  yourselves 
unfit  and  say^  [[  We  shall  not  take  these  rightsV?what 
kind  of  folly  would  that  be:  (  Laughter.  )  And  hew 
could  such  suicidal  attitude  be  explained?  Our  oppo- 
nents have  begun  to  feel  the  necessity  of  making  some 
new  arrangements.  The  first  thing  that  you  aje  to  do 
is  this;  you  must  agitate  throughout  the  country  and 
convince  every  man  that  this  alone  should  be  our  goal. 
For  this  v.e  should  work.  Moreover,  we  must  give 
a  definite  shape  to  our  demands,  then  go  to  England, 
convince  (he  British  people  cf  the  justice  of  our  claims,' 
and  when  the  whole  question  comes  to  be  discussed  in 
Parliament,  we  must  plead  our  cause  properly.  The 
best  way  to  do  the  work  is  to  bring  before  Parliament 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  existing  Indian  Act.  What  we 
demand  is  an  amendment  of  the  present  Act.  It  was 
amended  when  the  administration  of  India  was  trans{ 
ferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  We 
want  a  further  amendment  in  it  and  we  want  it  not  only 
in  our   own  interest   but   in  the  interest  of  the  Empire. 

This  work  must  be  done  with  the  help  and  sympathy 
of  all.  There  ought  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point.  The  Moderates  and  the  Nationalists  have  but  one 
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goa^They  make  the  same  demand  and  aspire  to  the  same 
ideal. It  is  with  this  object  that  a  special  association  call- 
ed the  Home  Rule  Lrcague  has  been  started.  The  ideal 
has  been  placed  before  the  Congress,  but  the  Congress 
meets  6nce  a  year,  so  we  have  to  do  this  work 
throughout  the  year,  I,  therefore,  pray  you  to  fix  your 
eyes  on  the  ideal  of  Swaraj.  We  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  fulfilment  of  our  ideal.  We  want  every  man  to  pay 
one  rup^e.'  If  a  hundred  thousand  members  paying 
one  Re,  each,  do  net  come  forth  out  of  a  population  of 
30  crores,  then  cease  to  talk  tall  about  the  regeneration 
of  India?  Do  not  worry  our  ears;  I  do  not  think,  more 
than  a  year's  time  will  be  required  for  this  agitation  to 
fructify^  The  agitation  will  not  be  required  to  be 
carried  on  for  decades.  Times  are  propitious  and  if 
you   are   not  prepared   to  make  this  small    sacrifice  of 

paying  one  rupee  for  this  agitation,  then  pray,  do  not  go 
to  attend  lectures,  Let  me  be  spared  the  troubles  of 
talking  so  loudly.  If  you  have  to  do  anything,  it  is 
only  so  much  ;  the  rest  will  be  done  by  the  working 
members  of  the  League.  Several  speeches  will  have 
to  be  delivered  at  various  places;  members  will  have 
to  be  enlisted;  our  ideal  will  have  to  be  explained  to 
the  people.  If  the  police  come  to  stop  our  proceedings,' 
we  shall  have  to  change  the  place  of  our  meeting.  We 
must  persist  in  our  attempts.  Do  not  think  that  our 
goal    will    be    obtained    without    any  suffering     and 
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sacrificed    One  rupee   counts  for  nothing^    You  must  j^, 
plainly  tell  him  that  your  goal  is  lawful.''     You  must  tel 
him  fearlessly  that   you  want  your  Ideal  to  be   fulfilled 
If  you  have  not  the  courage  to  say  so  much,'   then-tbcr 
I  need  not  say  anything  further.' 

I  trust  that  this  course  must  commend  itself  U 
the  people  all  over  India  and  perhaps  If  you  do  no 
like  it,  your  descendants  at  least,  will.  If  you  do  no 
strive  hard  yourselves  for  SwarajyaJ  your  ^ns  wi 
exert  themselves  for  its  realisation;  but  remember 
they  will  call  you  assesi  ( I^aughter  and  hear, )  an 
if  you  are  prepared  to  \y^''  up  with  this,  I  have  n 
objection.'  My  own  conviction  is  that  our  ideal  mus 
be  realised.^  Bear  in  mind  the  work  you  have  to  do 
Perhaps^  there  will  be  trouble  from  the  police,  I  do  no 
deny  that.  If  they  ask,  **  Well,  have  you  become 
member  ?'^  You  must  sayi  **  Yes,  I  have,  ''  This  i 
all  lawful.  It  win  not  land  you  in  any  difficulty  an 
even  if  you  are  hauled  up  before  the  Court,  som 
pleaders  will  conduct  your  case  without  charging  an 
fees.^  (  I<aughterr  )  Payment  of  a  rupee  for  this  wor 
cannot  constitute  sedition.  Nothing  more  than  this  yo 
have  to  do^  This  League  undertakes  to  do  the  rest.'  Cai 
the  people  of  Maharashtra  remain  silent  at  such  a  time 
We  want  the  help  of  all,  whether  they  be  Mahomedans 
Hindus,  or  Marwadis.  In  this  work  there  is  no  dis 
tinction  of   caste  or  religion^     This  work  is  to  be  donK 
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for  India  as  a  whole;    there  is  the   practice  among  the 

^traders  of  laying  by  one  anna  in  the  rupeej  out  of  their 

profits  for  cow-protectionT  I  put  it  to  you  H  why  should 

not  the  traders  give  us  a  pice  or  a  half  out  of  that  anca 

for  this   object  also  ?  H    India  is  a  big  cow,  not  a  small 

^one.     That   cow   has   given  you   biith,   you  maintain 

t  yourselves  on  that  cow*s   industry,   on  her  produce^  on 

> her  milk.     You  forget  that  big  cow  and   expend  small 

iijsums  in  *he  name  of  cow-protectionr 

Did  the  idea  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  mother* 
country  is  also  a  great  cow  ?     This  also   is  a  work  for 

■^the  protection  of  cows,  ..  the  uplift  of  the  nation? 
I  appeal  to  you  In  the  name  of  all  these  to  assist  us 
\ccordlng  to  your  means.     As  I  have  already  said,  we 

^^iio  not  ask  for  more  than  one  rupee  from  each 
nan.  Every  one  who  can  afford  to  pay  one  rupee 
should  pay  it  and  earn  the  merit  of  protecting  the  cow 
f  the  nationi^  It  is  a  noble  work.  You  who  are  the 
ions  of  the  cow  India,  if  you  do  not  look  after 
aer,  you  will  deserve  to  be  called  bullocks,  as  the 
ons  of  cows  are  called,  (hear  hear  J,  I  have  told 
you   so  many   things.     The  ]Ueague   has  been  started? 

^^rhe  work  has  commenced.  If  perils  overtake  the 
t^eague,   we   are  prepared  to  face   them;    It  will   not 

''3o  to  sit  idle^  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  assist  usT  I 
fervently  trust  that  if  you  help  our  caused  God 
will    not    leave     you    in  the  lurch.     By  the   grace 
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of  God,  everything  will  be  achieved.  But  we  shall 
have  to  work  for  it,  for  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  This  truth  was  discovered  long  ago  and 
appears  in  the  Rig  Veda.  God  comes  on  this  earth 
in  some  incarnation,  but  when  ?  He  incarnates 
himself  when  you  approach  him  with  your  grievances  I 
and  pray  for  their  redress. He  does  not  become  incarnate 
for  nothing  and  for  idle  peopled  He  does  so  for  those 
who  exert  themselves,  I,  therefore,  pray  you  to  apply 
yourselves  to  your  work^  This  is  not  the  occasion  tc 
explain  what  sort  of  amendment  we  desire  to  be  effect; 
edin  the  existing  law.  It  is  -difificult  to  discuss  everj 
minute  detail  of  it  in  such  a  large  meeting.  But 
remember  what  I  told  you  last  evening  and  what  ]| 
have  explained  to  you  now,  and  set  to  work  in  righ 
earnest.       I  conclude  my  lecture    with     a  prayer  tha 

the  Almighty  may  crown  your  efforts   with  success. 
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